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“PRULUMtng 
YEW DESIGNS 
< Spring IO30 


Here are introduced the very newest styles in Amer- 
ica’s favorite floor-covering — Gold Seal Congoleum 
@ Rugs. Here, in rugs that any one can afford, are pat- 
terns by the world’s leading designers and colorists. 






Designs whose sheer loveliness wins your instant 
admiration. Color harmonies that suggest endless ways to 
brighten up your home. And in every rug, an indescribable some- 
thing that marks it as a real masterpiece. Don’t they fill you with 
ambition to bring their rich beauty into your home? 

Modern in Time-Saving. A damp mop over the water-proof 
surface and jiffy-quick Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs are immaculate. 

Modern in Trouble-Saving. These rugs lie flat without fasten- 
ing—never kick-up or slide about—never curl up at the corners. 

Modern in Money-Saving. The purchase of several room-size 
Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs will not strain even a modest budget. 
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Gold Seal Gold Seal 
Rug No. 619 Rug No. 615 


Thispattern shows 
a number of Mo- 
hammedan prayer 
rugs as they are 
often seen on a 
Mosque floor. 


-@* A‘ moderne” de- 
_ sign is DUVAL— yet 
so appealing that 
it will not offend 
even the most con- 
servative taste. 
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Gold Seal 
Rug No. 624 


Something new 
: for your kitchen. | 
oS Square tiles in 
oc - $3 aN  ¥ ‘ marble effects... .in- 
a b> a . sets of blue. ..and 
eon ma ws an unusual border. 














Gold Seal 
Rug No. 618 


Imagine this : 
freshing desig 
in your dini: 
room, or in 
charmingColonia 


bedroom! 
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Gold Seal 
Rug No. 614 


A modern-art 
floral effect tha 
will appeal espe 
cially to wome 
who like some 
thing “different 
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Gold Seal 
Rug No. 623 


A breakfast room, 
sun porch orkitch- 
en can be delight- 
fully brightened 
up with this lovely 
design. 
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Gold Seal 
Rug No. 621 


Oriental designs 
are extremely 
popular. This pat- 
tern is a reproduc- 
tion of a rare old 
Persian carpet. 


Weigh all the facts and your sense of 
values will tell you that the ‘‘golden rule of 
rug-buying’’ is to look for the big Gold Seal 
on the rugs you buy. Write today for a free 
copy of interesting, purse-size booklet show- 
ing all the lovely Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Genera / Office: KEARNY, N. J. New York -Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis New Orleans 
Dallas Detroit Atlanta Rio de Janciro In Conede—Congolcum Canada Led., Montreal 


| WOMEN’S RADIO INSTITUTE—look for the listing in the radio column 





This design en- 
ables you to follow 
the vogue for 
hooked rugs with- 
out spending a 
mint of money 








| of your local newspaper. A half-hour morning program of delightful enter- 
sATloy | tainment and practical help. Ask your Congoleum dealer—or write us—for Q 
v a* | the Institute folder with broadcast time-table. (Not yet on Pacific Coast.) | 
Pa 
Gold Seal Ry @IL ID TE. B\ Tl 
Rug No. 616 © 
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As you read these lines Nichols, the traveler, will be aboard this fine 
ship on his way across the Atlantic 


‘THE average condition of farm buildings is below the 
level where the greatest usefulness is possible from 
them. When deciding where to spend the available cash 
next year, give the buildings early and serious consider- 
ation. At least have a plan and work toward it as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. Changes in types of 
farming make some buildings out of date while annual 
depreciation has practically wiped out many others. We 
hope our barn articles are proving useful. 
* * * 


. 
W ORK on the bird contest is proceeding at top speed. 
More time is necessary to check each of the more than 
25,000 lists submitted. But we are not going to keep 
you waiting much longer. 

* * * 


TREES are at last beginning to get the attention they 
deserve. And why not? Most pastures and roadsides 
abound in seedlings that with a few years’ care would 
make fine shade. Nurseries have hundreds of varieties 
of trees adapted to various conditions of climate and 
rainfall. Home assumes a new meaning when you are 
watching some fine young trees grow and develop. 

* * * 
Marcu 1 will probably mean moving day to a few of 
our readers. We want to be the first to wish you suc- 
cess and happiness in your new surroundings; and do 
not forget to drop us a card giving both your old and 
your new address. You will welcome the old friends we 
are sure, and Successful Farming aims to be a friend 
wherever you are. We urge you to take a friendly 
interest in your church and school as soon as you are 
settled. Those who did not move owe the newcomers a 
kindly welcome, for in such a spirit are pleasant com- 
munities developed and maintained. 

+r * +. 
WE ACKNOWLEDGE a very pleasant visit from 
Dr. H. E. Moskey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The work of 
investigating various live- 


stock remedies comes un- a uccess fu l Fa rm in 24 


der his supervision. He is 
protecting the livestock 
raiser from the remedy 
manufacturer who would 
make unwarranted claims 
for the merits of his prod- 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 
With Which Is Combined 


The Dairy Farmer 


{ Trademark ] 










































uct. He is also helping the worthy manufacturer to 
more effectively serve the livestock industry. 


* + + 


PERHAPS while you are reading this our friend James 
T. Nichols will be on his way across the Atlantic Ocean 
for a visit to the Mediterranean countries. The ship 
pictured on this page is the one which will carry him on 
his voyage. The first story of this new trip will appear 
next month. 

* . ~ 
THE Pennsylvania State Dairymen’s Association set a 
splendid example for all of us at their annual banquet at 
Harrisburg. They bought 15 extra pounds of butter in 
addition to that supplied by the caterer. It was all con- 
sumed. If every farm family in America would consume 
six extra pounds of butter there would be no surplus. 
There are two good reasons why we should eat more 
butter. One is the health of our families. The other is 
the increased price we will get for butter if the surplus 
is removed. 

* * + 
ANEMIA in young pigs is due to a lack of iron in the 
ration. It is responsible for a large part of our pig losses 
which have not been understood in the past. Gustav 
Bohstedt tells us how to overcome this trouble as well 
as a lot of other important points on starting the young 
litter on page 84. 
‘ + * + 
Tue brooding season always brings problems to the , || 
poultry raiser. We are very fortunate this time to be || 
able to give you the article on this subject on page 92, 
written by F. E. Mussehl of the Nebraska Station. 

~ * . 
In EVERY state, farm homemakers have been leaving 
the “dishes to dad” and taking their winter vacations 
at their state agricultural colleges, attending the farm 
and home week programs. Almost every college reports 
that there have been more 
women in attendance than 
in previous years. 

+ * * 

THE spring issues of Suc- 
cessful Farming are prom- 
ising some interesting | 
features for homemakers. 
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Thousands of De Laval Milkers in use the world 
over, milking more than 14 million cows, have 
proved beyond all question ‘of doubt their superi- 
ority over any other method of milking. That is 
why De Laval now means the best in milkers, as 


it has meant the best in cream separators ever 
since Dr. De Laval invented the first practical 
cream separator in 1878. 


“Cannot Find Words to Express 
Satisfaction” 

Mr. Ed. Bunnell, Burr Oak, Mich., uses 
the De Laval Magnetic Milker, De Laval 
Golden Series Separator and Alpha Dairy 
Power Plant (which also heats 4% gallons of 
water for cleaning milker and separator) shown 
to the right. He says: ‘‘Having plenty of help 
I thought milking wouldn’t be much of a job. 
But I found on Sundays and holidays I was 
doing most of the milking myself. T tried a 
De Laval Magnetic Milker, and an Alpha 
Dairy Power Plant to furnish power for the 
milker and De Laval Separator. I cannot find 
words to express my satisfaction with this out- 
fit, and if I couldn't get another no amount 
of money could buy this one.’ 














De Laval * * means °* * 


** the Best ** in Milkers 
as well as in Cream Separators 


Just as the cream separator revolutionized dairy 
ing, so is the De Laval Milker producing as great 
changes today. The milker removes the drudgery 
of hand milking and puts greater pleasure and 
profit in dairying. 


‘“‘Try a De Laval’’--He Advises 
Mr. J. F. Stambaugh, Kiowa, Kans., (left) says: 
“Ihave a De Laval Magnetic Milker and think it 
is the greatest piece of machinery on the farm. I 
have a boy and girl—1I2 and 14 years old—who 
milk the cows and separate with all lease. It takes 
about one-fourth the time. Our milk production is 
greater by using the milker. The milk is cleaner 
and our cows like it better than hand milking. 
would advise anyone milking as many as 10 cows 
to give one a trial.” 






Recommends De Laval to Anyone 


— | 










(Below) a lendid a P om of Bum- 
garner voogg ampa, ho, who say: 
“The new Laval Magnes Nii Milker is 
doing — ir claimed for it. We had 
on trial another milker. 


The De La 


val is 

















respect. 
to anyone. 





De Laval Milker More Than 
Fulfilled Expectations 


(Above) —Resthaven Farm, Troy, Ohio. 
have a splendid — po Guernsey wd 


Mr. Harry Carre, herd manager, 

De Laval Milker has more than f fulail filed » oo 
expectations. It has saved at least one man 
and makes milking so much easier 1 would 
hate to go back to hand milking. We have 
count, our herd keeps a more uniform 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7774 

New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 

Please send me information on the 
following De Laval products which I 
have checked: 

Golden Series Separator 
Utility Series Separator 
Junior Series Separator 
Buropa Series Separater 
Magnetic Milker 
Utility Milker 

Utility Single Unit 
Utility Double Unit 
Alpha Dairy Power Plant 
O) Solution Rack 

+ De Laval Oil 


I milk 


ooo0000000% 








Name 
P.O State 
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easier to handle, more simply constructed, 
and isa cnoppias and better milker in every 
We will recommend the De Laval 





De Laval 


Cream Separators 





Find the Milker Satis- 
factory in all Ways 
(Above) —Mr. Alvin Baud- 
ler, Austin, Minn., says: ‘We 
installed a De Laval Mag- 
netic Milker—find it ve 
satisfactory in all ways. We 
can produce cleaner milk with 
the De Laval than we did 
with very careful hand milk- 


and Milkers 


52 Years of serviceto the Dairy Industry 
Mail this Coupon TODAY 











DE LAVAL 
PRODUCTS 


» ee ale 
GOLDEN 
SERIES 
SEPARATOR 


The world’s best 
separator; skims 
cleaner, runs 
easier, lasts 
longer. Seven 
sizes. Hand, belt 
or electric drive 


UTILITY SEPARATOR 


Just like the 
“Golden Series” 
except for sever- 
ol non-essential 






for less. Three 
sizes; hand, belt 
or electric drive. 





A quality line of 
small separa- 
tors—wonderfu! 
skimmers. Three 
Hand 


sizes. 
drive. 


EUROPA SEPARATOR 


A line of low 
pricedEuropean 
made De Loval 
Separators. Four 
sizes. Hand 
drive. 


MAGNETIC MILKER 








The world’s best milker. Pulsa- 
tions controlled by magnetic 
force give perfect, uniform milk- 
ing. Easy to operate, easy to 
clean. Operated by gas engine 
or electric motor. Outfits for 
one to 1000 or more cows. 


UTILITY ae 





For the low price field. The best 
milker of its kind. Outfits. for 
milking one to 30 cows. 


UTILITY UNIT 
x 


Works on any 
single pipe line 
milker installa- 
tion. Does 
splendid work. 





Works on any 
single pipe line / 
milker installa- JA ig 
tion. The best 5 
double.unift 
made. 


ALPHA DAIRY 
POWER PLANT 


Built like an 
automobile en- 
gine. Provides 
economical 
power for milker 
and separator. 
Heats 4% gal- 
lons of water for cleaning. 


SOLUTION RACK 
Keeps milker 

teat-cups sterile [ 
between milk- 

ings. Solution 

used only once 

so it is always 

full strength. 


DE LAVAL OIL 


Makes separators run 
easier and last longer. 
Specially made. Two 
kinds—red label, hand 
separator oil; green 








jobel. _milker pulso- pump ou. 
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This grade Holstein heifer was raised on dry skimmilk at the University of 

Minnesota, See page 13. This is a practice that is growing rapidly in 

whole milk sections and represents a tremendous market to middlewestern 
farmers for dry skimmilk and dry buttermilk 


What Is New in Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


daily increases production. This 
has been strikingly demonstrated 

recently on the experimental farm of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Here it was found that the extra 
milking gave 21.2 percent more milk and 
22.4 percent more butterfat. 

* * <* 
_ Phosphate fertilizers have some effect 
in sweetening acid soils. However, this 
idea is frequently carried to extremes. 
Experiments conducted at the Illinois 
Agricultural College show that a 4-ton 
application of limestone was far more 
effective both in increasing sweet clover 
and in decreasing acidity than a 10-ton 
dose of phosphate. 

* * * 
_A recent survey made in Nebraska 
showed that the average farm family 
uses 178 gallons of water a week and 
that the housewife travels an average of 
12 miles back and forth to the pump 
each year. Practical water systems may 
be installed for as little as $50. 

* * * 

Red clover and alfalfa rank first 
among, the common roughages fed to 
iattening steers in the Middlewest. Red 
clover ranks, a close second to a com- 
bination of corn silage and alfalfa hay 
vhen fed with shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal, and salt. 

* % & 

Artificial lights in, poultry houses 

stimulate egg production when prices 


Trai practice of milking three times 


are high and are therefore profitable. 
The University of Minnesota warns of 
the danger in forcing production too far 
by this system. From 50 to 55 percent 
with satisfactory rations is enough. 

* + 

Soybeans have the same beneficial 
effects on soil as that produced by other 
legumes. At the University of Illinois 
it was shown that in a four-year rota- 
tion of corn, corn, corn, and soybeans, 
the yield of corn after soybeans was 
about 10 bushels an acre higher than in 
the case of corn after corn. The value 
of the legume depends upon the degree 
of inoculation and this is especially true 
of soybeans. 

* * * 

Glabron barley grown on six farms in 
Carver County, Minnesota, yielded an 
average between 55 to 60 bushels in 
1929. Even on very fertile new land the 
straw was stiff enough to prevent it 
from lodging. 

> * * 

Trees which turn yellow are in need 
of iron. The University of Nebraska 
suggests boring a good-sized hole in the 
main trunk or some of the large branches. 
Plug this hole with a sticky mixture of 
copperas and mineral oil. The opening 
is stopped up with wood and painted. 
Copperas may be added to the soil 
around young trees and it can be sprayed 
on lawns that are yellow. The “yellows” 
develop in trees growing where there is 
an overabundance of lime in the soil. 
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Purebred beef cattle prices are on the 
upturn. This is well illustrated by the 
price of Angus cattle during 1929 as 
compared to 1928. The average price 
in 15 sales in 1929 was $248 per head 
as compared to $170 in 1928. 

* * * 


Most all of us have had experience 
with livestock and poultry remedy sales- 
men whom we felt were inclined to make 
exaggerated claims. In one case recently 
one of these salesmen claimed to be 
representing Michigan State College. 
He soon found himself in jail. 

* * * 


Recent surveys in North Dakota indi- 
cate a high percentage of the worthwhile 
young people staying on farms. In two 
townships E. A. Willson found that 90 
percent of all the sons of farmers, who 
were 19 years old or older, were farming 
for themselves. More than half of the 
farmers there are sons of the original 
settlers and were raised in that region. 
Willson concludes, ‘“The young men who 
have been raised on North Dakota farms, 
who know how to farm there, and who 
are not forced out by a dry year or a 
rust year, are the men who will make the 
best possible farmers for North Dakota 
in the future.” 

* * * 

Tests at Geneva, New York, have 
proved there is a very high food value in 
ice cream. Ordinary rats were raised 

[ Please turn to page 117 | 





Tests made on corn by U.S. Department of Agriculture showed 
that in plot No.1 where a specified fertilizer was applied, the 
time from planting to silking was reduced by 2514 days from 
that of plot No. 2, which received no soil treatment. Yield 
increased from an average of 11.6 bushels to 68.8 bushels 
per acre. 


Write for U. S. Government information and booklet, ‘The 
Secret of a Long Life,’’ mailed without charge. Address: 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 

or, Los Angeles, Calif.—or, Hamilton, Ont. 
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HE extra process applied to soil means the ad- 
dition of certain elements that produce prize- 
winning crops. 
The extra process applied to tires means the addi- 
tion of Gum-Dipping, which doubles the flexing 
life of the tire, increases mileage and provides a 
greater degree of safety. 


The size of crops which you take out of your soil 
will be in relation to the extra quality of the seed, 
the fertilization and cultivation you put into it. 


In order to take more mileage out of tires, some- 
thing extra must be put in. Gum-Dipping ... the 
extra process used only in the manufacture of 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires... saturates and insu- 
lates every fiber of every thread within the individ- 
val cord with live rubber. This process minimizes 
friction and heat, the greatest enemy to tire life. 


Insist upon Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, built with 
the extra process, and assure yourself a bumper 
crop of extra miles of tire service at no additional 
cost. The Firestone dealer in your community will 

save you money and serve you better! 


Copyright, 1930, 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Listen to 
“The Voice of Firestone” 
Every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 
stations NBC Network 
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F ALL the known facts regarding 

our permanent pasture problem 

none stand out more prominent- 
ly than these: 

First, something needs to be done to 
improve pastures. 

Second, pasture crops will respond to 
fertility treatment. 

The first of these facts needs no proof. 
Ask farmers anywhere whether their 
permanent pastures need improving. 
Their answers will be convincing that 
something needs-to be done and a look 
at the pastures themselves, in most sec- 
tions, will fully substantiate their frank 
judgment. 

As to the second fact—that pasture 

rops will respond to fertility treatment 
it has been proved experimentally so 


his grass grew on a plot treated with lime 


and a phosphate-potash fertilizer 


Pasture Improvement Pays 


But the Cows Eat the Evidence 


By H. W. WARNER 


The plots were laid out in the early 
spring of 1928 and the fertilizers and 
lime were applied just as the grass was 
beginning to show green. Then in order 
to keep the cows from “eating the evi- 
dence’’ a fence was built across the ends 
of all the treated plots and including 
small areas of the untreated pasture. 
With the realization that in field demon- 
stration work there is strength in num- 
bers, like series of plots were laid out on 
four other New England dairy farms. 

Without going into details on the out- 


The five original four-plot demonstra- 
tions conducted in 1928 grew into more 
than 130 by the spring of 1929. These 
demonstrations were located over a wide 
range of soil and climatic conditions in 
all of the New England states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin. Such an extensive program was 
made possible only thru the united 
efforts of agronomists and field men of 
certain fertilizer raw materials com- 














often and so conclusively that many 
now believe pasture crops to be fully as 
responsive as grain and cultivated crops. 
If any practical demonstration of the 
plant food appetite of pasture grasses be 
needed, it may be found in any pas- 
ture in the rank growth and dark - 
green color of vegetation wherever | 
animal droppings have supplied an | 
extra liberal allowance of nitrogen 
ind potash, with a little phosphoric | 
icid in addition. | 
Some stations recommend only | 
superphosphate, or superphosphate | 
ind lime if needed; others say both | 
superphosphate and potash, with 
lime as required; still others recom- 
mend complete fertilizers relatively 
high in nitrogen, with lime. The 
layout for pasture improvement | 
demonstrations consisted of tenth- 
acre adjoining strips receiving just 
treatments named above: 
superphosphate (alone) ; superphos- 
phate and lime; superphosphate, 
lime, and potash; superphosphate, lime, 
potash, and nitrogen. The untreated 
areas at the ends and sides of the series 
of plots were left as check plots. Credit 
for this plan goes largely to John B. 
Abbott, a Vermofit dairy farmer, and 
Roland A. Payne, a former county 
agent in New Hampshire. 


those 








come of these five preliminary trials, 
suffice it to say that the results far ex- 
ceeded the most ambitious expectations 
of either the co-operating dairymen or 
the demonstrators themselves. The 


Highlights From This Article 
The best results were obtained 
where the fertilizers and lime were 
applied very early in the spring. 
Superphosphate and lime general- 
ly produced somewhat better clover 
than superphosphate alone. 
Potash greatly increased the clover. 
Nitrogen had a most pronounced 
effect on bluegrass and other grasses. 
The fertilized plots had been grazed 
much more closely than the unferti- 
lized plots. 


success of the undertaking attracted 
the attention of dairy farmers, county 
agents, farm paper editors, agricultural 
college workers, fertilizer salesmen, and 
others interested in pasture improve- 
ment. The way was opened for a much 
more extensive program of demonstra- 
tions than had ever been anticipated. 
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This plot of grass rece ived no treatmen 


panies working in co-operation with 
agricultural colleges and county agents 
in some cases, and directly with inter- 
ested farmers in other cases. 

In addition to the 130 tests being car- 
ried on by fertilizer companies probably 
100 more have been started by exten- 
sion workers and county agents in the 
various states. 

During the months of June and July 
the writer visited perhaps a dozen of 
these farm tests in eastern and north- 
eastern states and has seen photographs 
and yield records of a number of others 
both in the East and Middlewest. A few 
general observations might be made on 
the basis of the tests visited and records 

of others: 

The best results were obtained 
where the fertilizers and lime were 
supplied very early in the spring. 

Superphosphates and lime gener- 
ally produced somewhat better 
clover than superphosphate aione, 
with but slight effect on the grasses. 

Potash greatly increased the 
clover. 

Nitrogen had a most pronounced 
effect on bluegrass and other grasses. 

The fertilized plots had been 
grazed much more closely than the 
unfertilized. 

The grass on the plots receiving 
complete fertilizer was of darker 

green color than the untreated or 
mineral-treated plots, largely due 
to the high nitrogen ration supplied. 

In most cases the fertilized plots were 
ready to graze from one to nearly three 
weeks earlier than the untreated pas- 
ture. 

The pastured animals (dairy cows in 
each case visited) reached thru and 
under the fence as far as possible to get 

[ Please turn to page 90 | 
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RIBBON 
WINNERS 




















Highland Lad, 


Champion Clydesdale 
and... 


BUICK 


THE CHAMPION CAR! 

















All America places a blue ribbon on Buick by driving 
700,000 more Buicks than any one of the fifteen other | 
makes of cars in its price class! 1 


When the discussion turns to fine cars, there is never any 
question in agricultural America or industrial America as 
to the champion! 





It’s Buick—Buick by such overwhelming measure that 
the motorists of America are driving 700,000 more Buicks 
than any one of the fifteen other makes of cars in its field 
— Buick by such a wide margin thatregularly, year in and 
year out, people buy from two to five times as many Buicks 
as any other car priced above $1200! 


Why? Because Buick provides the outstanding perform- 
ance, stamina and reliability of the famous Buick Valve-in- 
Head engine and sealed chassis . . . because it reveals the 
beauty and luxury advantages of Bodies by Fisher. . . and, 
above all, because the record of more than 2,000,000 
Buicks throughout a quarter-century proves that invest- 
ment in a Buick is an investment in positive motoring satis- 
faction. 





That is why Buick continues to set new records of popu- 
larity year after year. That is why Buick is the blue ribbon 
winner among discriminating motor car buyers the world 
over. 


Illustration above shows Highland Lad, Cham- 
pion Clydesdale Gelding of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois, 1929. Owned 
And remember .. . you can buy a Buick on special G. M. A. C. terms, offered by Wilson & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
to farm buyers with payments at convenient intervals during the year. 


BUICK MOTOR’ COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Factories Division of General Motors Builders of WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILE 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Corporation Buick and Marquette Motor Cars ».-. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Swine sanitation developed the demand for portable fences 





ences [That Move 


NCE made, a fence was formerly 

deemed settled for life. For one 

thing, it was too much work to 
pull heavy posts, pull staples and roll the 
wire, dig new holes, and rebuild the 
fence. A field once fenced was a field for 
the life of the fence and the south 40 or 
the north 40 or Jack England’s east 60 
became a fixed institution in the family 

| the neighborhood. 

ut along with soil building crop rota- 
tions, livestock rotation, the McLean 
County system of sanitation and hog- 
ging down corn has come the use of 

rtable fence, often called temporary 
ce. Instead of being a makeshift 
position, as we usually regard tem- 
rary methods of construction, tempo- 

ry or portable fence has made a defi- 

te place for itself in the modern farm- 
program, and provides permanent 
tunity for more profit from our 
ital stock, soil, and labor. 

The use of portable fence to supple- 
it permanent fences gives that flexi- 
ty of livestock handling made pos- 
le with small fields, but with the 

conomies of time and equipment costs 
ide possible by larger fields, adapted 
the larger power farming equipment 
I t day. 

Portable fence, as the term is usually 
nderstood, is steel drive posts and the 
iesired kind and size of wire, either barb 

woven, or both, depending upon the 
xind of livestock to be placed in the field. 
Steel posts are used almost universally 
because they are easily driven and 
easily pulled. Eighty rods of posts can 


By F. A. LYMAN 


be driven in a third of the time necessary 
for digging postholes and tamping posts. 
No staples need be pulled when the 
fence is moved, as the “meat hook’’ 
fasteners are easily unclasped and re- 
placed when the fence is remade. 

Hogging down corn was probably the 
first extensive use for portable fence. 
Crediting the extra income made by 
hogging down corn, in comparison to 
hand husking and lot feeding, to the 
benefit of fence, the only additional 
equipment required, an average of ex- 
periment station tests show that the 
fence investment will return annually 
from 50 to 100 percent return on the 
dollar. Thus the fence pays for itself in 
one or two years. 

J. Leo Ahart, a well-known agricul- 
tural engineer and Crawford County, 
Iowa, farmer annually hogs down a large 
share of his corn crop. Besides the addi- 
tional pork profits, Ahart says that the 
additional fertility returned to the soil 
by the hogs enables him to put the same 
field back in corn the following year with 
no decrease in yield. 


HE increasing use of sweet clover in 
small grain has made available valu- 
able fall pasture after the grain has been 
cut and threshed and permanent pas- 
tures have dried up. An increasingly 
large percentage of sweet clover growers 
pasture this sweet clover, and others 
would do so if their grain fields were 
fenced. 
Last fall the August drouth prevented 
many lamb feeders from getting an early 
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start but Bruce Goodwin of DeWitt 
County, Illinois, topped the Chicago 
market with lambs which were grazed 
two months on sweet clover without any 
grain. In September they were turned 
into wheat subble where sweet clover of 
spring sowing was growing. In Novem- 
ber they were shipped right out of this 
cheap pasture and were thick and fat. 

In northern Illinois, sweet clover is 
the chief pasture-crop, and consequently 
the location of the pasture is changed 
each year. Sometimes the field is di- 
vided and grazed alternately. Ray 
Brickley of McHenry County last year 
pastured 15 head of heavy producing 
Holsteins on 16 acres of* pasture, by 
means of pasture rotation. He started 
them out on 7 acres of permanent blue- 
grass until a 5-acre patch of sweet clover 
had a good start. 

After putting in a portable fence to 
separate the sweet clover from a small 
grain field, he turned in the cows and 
kept them until the first week in August. 

3y that time four acres of sudan grass 
were ready and the cattle turned in. 
Later in the fall he supplemented the 
bluegrass and sudan grass with the 
sweet clover which grew up after oats 
were threshed. Brickley finds that he 
can easily make 80 rods of temporary 
cattle fence in 7 hours, using steel posts. 

Raymond Kester of Audubon Coun- 
ty, Iowa, uses portable fence to secure 
both hay and pasture from the same 
field. He follows a 5-year crop rotation 
system, and has 5 fields of 35 acres each. 

[ Please turn to page 96 | 






























Inequalities in Taxation 


ITIES and other political bodies 

are frequently embarrassed by 

lack of adequate funds derived from tax- 
ation. There are two causes, chief of which is the 
uncertainty of needs for money; the second is the 
inability to get enough money by present meth- 
ods of taxation. No governing body can be cer- 
tain that a sudden and great need may not arise, 
calling for the expenditure of large sums. 

Governing bodies are not permitted by the 
taxpayers to build up reserves to meet these 
emergencies. If they tried, the taxpayers would 
demand a reduction of taxes. Se every governing 
body lives from hand to mouth, as it were, and 
can easily become bankrupt without scandal or 
inefficiency being the cause. 

On the other hand, there would be enough 
money to serve public needs if everybody was 
equitably taxed. The trouble is, there is no uni- 
formity of rates or methods. The 1923 report of 
the joint legislative committee of the Lowa legis- 
lature says: ‘Perhaps the most important and 
far-reaching fact brought out in the hearings and 
investigations of your committee is the extent to 
which gross inequalities exist between individual 
taxpayers in the same taxing district; between 
different classes or groups of taxpayers; and 
finally between townships, towns, cities, and 
counties. . . . Hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of taxable property and business find no 
place on the assessment roll and therefore con- 
tribute nothing to the public burdens.” 

lowa is no exception. This condition is so gen- 
eral it needs no comment. The problem is to 
revise our tax laws so as to get every citizen to 
bear an equitable share of the burden of govern- 
ment, and then get assessors who will play no 
favorites. 


What Counts in Club Work 


C= members, nearly 700,000 strong, are 
bringing about transformations all over rural 
America in both the farm and the farm home 
practices. They are holding regular meetings, 
studying organized series of lessons, and con 
dueting demonstrations for their respective com- 
munities. Day by day they are working at their 
individual projects and learning the things about 
farm and home practices that are not only mak- 
ing of them better citizens for tomorrow but are 
exerting a tremendous influence upon their par- 
ents today. 

It is back home in thousands upon thousands 











Leadership is the desirable surplus. 


of farm communities today that we find 

the real significance of club work and the 
higher living standards that come out of it. No 
one can see a club show and get from it a true 
vision of what club work really is. He must 
on the other hand meet and mingle with these 
boys and girls as they go thru their daily activi- 
ties at home. 

The show is fundamentally important only as 
a climax to a year of club activities. It is doomed 
to failure unless kept on the same high plane as 
other club activities. Anyone who would encour- 
age or tolerate the ‘‘plugging”’ of a club calf or the 
“fixing” of a club grain show is not only playing a 
contemptible game but is endangering the future 
of shows. 

The same statement applies to any commercial 
organization that would selfishly attempt to 
capitalize on awards given to club work. Clubs 
can get along without the shows if necessary and 
a large part of them do. But the shows are in 
danger. Let us keep our sights set straight and 
build our club shows on such a plane that they 
will not only avoid danger to themselves but will 
function for the maximum welfare of club work. 


The Master Farmer 


HE good workman is rewarded by satisfac- 

tion in work well done. But it is only human 
to enjoy the praise and recognition of fellow men. 
The title of Master Farmer or of Master Home- 
maker provides such recognition in a fine way 
and is a most excellent stimulant for others to 
fit themselves for such an honor. Likewise it 
lends a dignity to farm life that needs to be en- 
couraged. And it must certainly prove a factor 
in encouraging the right kind of young men and 
women to stay on the farm. 

The awarding of these honors te a carefully 
selected group of farmers and farm wives has now 
become an annual practice with the Standard 
Farm Papers. We highly commend them for the 
part they are taking to dignify and advance 
American agriculture. Theirs is a big responsi- 
bility, for the value of the movement must 
always depend upon the care and good judgment 
used in making selections. 

The abandoned farm, tho a tragedy in itself, 
is usually a boon to agriculture. There is no 
more excuse for continuing to operate a sub- 
marginal farm than for maintaining an unprofit- 
able business of any other kind. 
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What Should Be Done About 


AX reduction is the obvious an- 
swer to the question: ‘“‘What 
should be done about the farmer’s 
tax problems?” But the farmer has 
cause to be skeptical of this answer, 

r his taxes have continued to rise 

espite repeated promises of reduction. 
[he reason is plain. The voter marks 

ballot for particular measures—new 
schools and roads or bond issues, for 
his or for that—and at the same time 
elects those who promised lower taxes. 
rhus, the popularity of the general idea 
tax reduction does not hold against 
lic demand for particular improve- 
nts and services which in the aggre- 
ite account for the steadily mounting 
penditures. 
State and local taxes to meet 
ese expenditures, as explained 
the last article, fall mainly on 
real estate under the present 
system of taxation. Since the 
farmer’s income, far more than 
the income of others, is based on 
real estate and other tangible 
property, he must bear the 
brunt of the burden. 

Tax revision to reduce this 
burden is mainly a state prok- 
lem, altho indirectly it concerns 
the federal tax system. Because 
of differences in economic condi- 


ing the burden. 
written on the subject. 
impossible in so brief a space for him to 
present all angles of his investigation. We 
believe, within the limitations we set for 
him, that he has offered much food for 


arm laxes 


By ERIC ENGLUND 


United States Department of Agriculture 


be analyzed carefully to ascertain their 
relation to the probable increase in 
taxes, and the facts should be made very 
plain and published widely to give every 
citizen a better opportunity to scruti- 
nize these proposals. ; 

Since distances have been reduced by 
good roads, automobiles, and other im- 
provements in transportation and com- 
munication, it should be possible, here 
and there, to cut down public expenses 
by reducing the number of local govern- 
mental units. Many obstacles stand in 
the way of this. For instance, in at- 
tempting to consolidate two counties, it 
would be very difficult to induce one 
county to give up the prestige and the 
business advantages of being ‘‘the center 


It ls Time for Action 


HE author of this article explained last 
month why farm taxes are heavy. After 
many years of study, he has reached defi- 
nite conclusions concerning ways of reliev- 
Many books have been 
Naturally it is 


While the worthwhileness of real 
economy is undeniable, the chance of 
materially reducing farm taxes by this 
method may be small. There is also the 
dubious possibility of tax reduction by 
curtailing the service functions of state 
and local government. In rural com- 
munities, this would mean, among other 
things, inferior schools and poor roads 

Such a reversal of rural progress 
should not and probably would not be 
tolerated. That ‘farm communities 
should have only such public improve- 
ments and services as they can afford” 
is sometimes asserted by those who, 
while admitting that farm taxes are too 
high, forget that the country as a whole 
ean ill afford backward rural institu- 
tions. Children on the farm cer- 
tainly should not be expected to 
get along with poorer schools 
while the urban population en- 
joys better and better educa- 
tional opportunities 


Gos substantial reduction 
\7 of farm taxes is unlikely by 
economy or by curtailment of 
expenditures for necessary im- 
provements and services in rural 
communities, another solution 
must be found. There remains 
the possibility of a program of 
fundamental tax reduction. Un- 


tailed et eet x she thought. less farm income should increa 
taller a / 7] SS Tar some sho srease 
eeds of all states. But these Already.a number of states have tax to such an extent that farm 


eeds are sufficiently similar for 
. general program to have wide 
pplicability. Such a program 
should have two objectives: (1) 
Keconomy in state and local ex- 
penditures; and (2) tax revision, 
including improvement in the 
present system and adoption of 
new taxes to supplement and 
reduce the property levy. 
\loney saved by economy is money 
saved to the taxpayers. Greater econo- 
my in pyblic as in private expenditures 
eans getting more for each dollar 
spent, assuming no change in the gen- 
eral level of prices. Thus, a community 
in achieve greater economy when it is 
able to get, per dollar expended, better 
roads and schools, more efficient town 
d county government, better hospital 
tacilities, and more of the things that 
ld to the well-being of the community. 


l SHOULD be possible to popularize 
the idea of economy and to show by 
ireful study where and how expendi- 
tures may be reduced in the school dis- 
trict, the township, the county, at tlie 
me time distinguishing between real 
momy and parsimony. 
Better business methods in local ex- 
iditutes should be encouraged, and 
ganized vigilance should be exercised 
er community expenditures. Uniform 
ystems of budgeting and of accounts 
ould be installed to make public 
rutiny more effective. Proposed im- 
yvements and new bond issues should 


ture. 


commissions preparing recommendations 
for changes to be presenicc to the legisla- 
It is the duty of every tax-paying 
citizen to inform himse!f so that he may 
intelligently instruct and support his legis- 
lators. Merely kicking about high taxes will 


| not carry us far toward relief.—Editors. 


of things.’”’ Another opportunity to 
economize may be found in the possi- 
bility of altering our tastes in public 
expenditures without curtailing essen- 
tial parts of the public service. For ex- 
ample, monumental school buildings 
may not be necessary to a high standard 
of public instruction. Competition for 
community superiority becomes costly, 
especially when combined with local 
independence in levying taxes and in 
issuing bonds. 

It may not be altogether correct, 
however, to suppose that monumental 
school buildings and other handsome 
public improvements are less worth 
while than something else for which the 
people might use their money. While 
private and public expenditures are not 
altogether comparable, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect a community, 
made up of individuals who themselves 
indulge in luxuries, to omit all ostenta- 
tion. Moreover, beautiful school build- 
ings and other excellent improvements 
may be expressions of a higher ideal of 


education and of community life in 
general. 


Var hh. 1930, 


taxes would become far less of a 
burden than at present, there 
seems to be no escaping the con- 
clusion that some practical plan 
must be devised for meeting, to 
a substantially greater extent 
than at present, the cost of 
roads, schools, and other rural 
institutions that are of more 
than local importance, by taxes 
levied over larger territorial units, and 
on souces other than tangible property. 
Bluntly stated, this means collecting 
less taxes from farmers and more from 
others. 

The persoral income tax, already 
adopted in a more or less adequate form 
by several states, offers the most prom- 
ising chance for the states to lift a part 
of the load now borne by farm prop- 
erty and must be looked to as the heart 
of a state system to supplement prop- 
erty taxation. 

A report in 1919 of the committee ap 
pointed by the National Tax Associa- 
tion to prepare a plan of a model systen 
of state and local taxation emphasized 
the principle that “every person having 
taxable ability should pay some sort of 
a direct personal tax to the government 
under which he is domiciled and fron 
which he receives the personal benefits 
that government confers.’’ In order to 
reach a large number of individuals by 
this tax, that committee of leading au 
thorities recommended exemptions of 
$600 for a simgle person, $1,200 for a 
[ Please turn to page 100 | 
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When spring arrives in Ogle County, Illinois 


Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


TOOK a trip thru the eastern part 
of our state last winter, and was 
very appreciative of the fine groups 
of evergreens around so many of the 
farm homes there. Such groups give a 
distinction to the farmsteads that ap- 
peals tome. Forty or 50 years ago some- 
one must have started a successful cam- 
paign for evergreen planting in that 
locality. I feel we need the revival of 
just such a campaign in our own farm 
locality now, and this is the season to 
consider it. 
K x * 
HE change of seasons during the 
year is much like life. In our life we 
meet times like the winter season when 
our spirits are low; the sunshine of life 
is cool, and we are blue. Then our spirits 
are warmed by hope, and we begin to 
thaw out of our despondence, just as the 
winter leaves for spring. As we grow 
enthusiastic and throw ourselves into 
the activity of our work we come into 
the summer of our spirits, and that sea- 
son is followed by the harvest time, 
which is comparable to fall. Such a rise 
and fall seems characteristic of most life. 
* * * 
Yes the winter begins to fade a 
little, I think we all get a longing 
for a change. Generations of civiliza- 
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By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


tion have smothered so much of our in- 
stinctive thoughts, but we still hold 
something within us that responds to the 
approach of spring, like that which 
stirs in the bird’s breast and starts it 
northward. I am lonesome for the 
sound of running water in our little 
creek; I am listening again for the 
cheery call of the meadowlark from a 
wayside post; and I long to smell again 
the odor of fresh earth. It is a case, too, 
where anticipation is not greater than 
realization, for I am still happier if all 
these surround me. 
x * * 

\ HEN we meet bad luck among 

calves we are hand-feeding, we 
usually are able to trace our disaster to 
one of three things. Overfeeding would 
probably be the first cause of impor- 
tance. A calf can take a lot of milk 
naturally from its mother, but it does 
not seem to be able to digest as much 
when it drinks it hurriedly from a 
bucket. Three quarts is as big a feed of 
milk as we ever give, and often two 
is sufficient if the calf is not quite so 
husky. We do not increase this amount 
either as we gradually change from whole 
to skimmilk. We give them all the 
water they want, and get them to eat 
grain and alfalfa, but keep the supply 


of milk about constant of all the tim« 

Second to this would come navel in- 
fection as our source of trouble. It only 
shows up when calves are born in the 
barn, but with those born inside, we 
have found calves come along much 
better when we made the practice of 
disinfecting the navel with iodine as 
soon as possible after birth. 

The third cause comes most frequent- 
ly in hot weather, and is simply using 
unclean pails for feeding. We all know 
better than to use insanitary pails, but 
as in many other things, we trust to 
luck that we may get by with a little 
carelessness. 

* ca * 

E ARE coming up to the small 

grain seeding time. It is interest 
ing to note that the rate of seeding 
varies from two to four bushels of oats, 
for example, per acre in various sections 
and for various methods, and our seed- 
bed preparations vary just as widely. In 
some instances these practices may be 
wrong, but on the whole they are the 
best guide to crop production in any 
locality. Common farm practice has 
usually been wrought by experience, and 
experience teaches forcefully, if not eéo- 
nomically. 25 

[ Please turn to page 59} 
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ICTURE in your mind 
“seven trains each com- 
posed of 50 tank cars. If 
each of these tank ears has a 
cap icity of 50,000 pounds, these 
350 cars can barely haul the 
buttermilk and skimmilk pro- 
duced daily in Minnesota. This 
total, almost beyond the imagi- 
nation to grasp, 1s the product of 
but one state. Multiply the pic- | 
ture by six and you have the 
daily output of dairy by-prod- 
ucts for the United States. Al- 
tho no one has actually weighed 
this by-product, the amount is estimated 
with some accuracy from the total but- 
ter and cheese manufactured. 
To the agricultural mind the term by- 
product is at once as- 
sociated with the great 


to 


New Dairy Markets 


By-products Find Many Outlets 


By C.H.ECKLES 


Fourteen years ago C. H. Eckles foresaw the 
difficulty which whole milk dairymen were going to 
have in raising calves. He set to work experiment- 
ing with various feeds and within three or four years 
had proved that dry skimmilk and dry buttermilk 
were satisfactory. His foresight has proved a boon 
dairymen in whole milk sheds who could not 
afford to feed milk. It has been of equal value to 
butter producers who had a surplus of skimmilk. 
Today he is looking ahead in his same foresighted 
way, as shown by the sound predictions he makes 
in this article.—Editors. “ 


cerned with the by-products of milk 
itself. 

Out of each 100 cows in the United 
States, approximately 55 are kept to 
produce milk sold as 
whole milk to supply 





packing companies and 
their carefully worked 
out plans for finding 
some use for absolutely 
every part of the ani- 
mal which passes thru 
their plant. In recent 
years every line of agri- 
culture is awakening to 
the fact that the pack- 
ers have no monopoly 
of the idea and valu- 
able by-products are 
by no means confined 
to the packing indus- 
try. Every agricultural 
product seems to offer 
possibilities in 
this respect; and not 
the least among all of 
them are products of 
the dairy industry. 
Certain dairy by-products have been 
used for generations. It is sufficient to 
merely mention these in passing. One 
by-product the cow owner always can 
depend upon is about 12 tons of manure 
in the course of a year from each cow. 
While this product may not be greatly 
appreciated at the time it must be 
handled, if the farmer were to buy from 
he dealer in fertilizer an equiva- 
lent value in commercial fertilizer, 
would spend at least $25 for 
each cow he had in use. 
[t is not this by-product we are 
to consider: neither is it the sale 
discarded cows and of calves 
veal. It is a fact, however, that 
ese are important by-products 
dairying. Cattle of the dairy 
ceeds furnish nearly 
lf the beef supply 
the United States, 
ud in addition they 
re the source of near- 
all the veal that 
oes to market, 
iounting to more 
than 9,000,000 head 
innually, All dairy 
irmers are more or 
ss interested in these 
y-products, but not 
il are directly con- 





some 





C. H. Eckles is chief of the 
dairy department, University 
of Minnesota 


city people and to con- 
denseries and cheese 
factories. With the ex- 
ception of whey from 
cheese factories, there 
is no milk by-product 
or the possibility of any 
from these sources. 
However, the milk of 
10,000,000 cows is used 
for butter making, sup- 
plying cream, and uses 
of a similar nature. 
Skimmilk is the great 
by-product of the dairy 
industry. Approxi- 
mately 36,000,000,000 
pounds are provided 
annually in the United 
States. Buttermilk and 
whey each contribute 
3,000,000,000 pounds. What are we do- 
ing and what do we propose to do with 
this enormous amount of product? 
Whenever skimmilk and buttermilk 
are mentioned, the answer is: Why not 
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feed? \ 
certain amount of skimmilk is 
necessary for calf raising. The 
remarkable efficiency of skim 
milk as a supplement to corn and 
cereals for growing pigs is well 


use them for animal 


known. Poultry also make ex- 
cellent use of skimmilk. Thi 
special value of dairy by-prod- 
ucts for these purposes is due 
largely to the quality of their pro- 
teins. Cereal proteins are not 
very efficient while milk pro- 
teins supply what is lacking in 
the grain protein. 
Under present conditions of relatively 
cheap human food it is conceded that 
skimmilk, buttermilk, and whey can be 
used with advantage for these purposes. 
However, there is a limit to the capacity 
of a pig, if not to his appetite. Economic 
reasons often stand in the way of the 
farmer’s increasing the number of pigs 
as his milk supply becomes more liberal 
from year to year. For example, he can- 
not raise enough grain to go with the 
milk produced. 

This is exactly the condition in 
northern Minnesota today. Numerous 
inquiries received by the writer in recent 
years from farmers regarding other pos- 
sibilities as to uses for skimmilk show 
that in some localities at least, the limit 
of utilizing by-products for pigs, calves, 
and poultry has been reached and the 
amount of skimmilk is still increasing 
from 10 to 15 percent yearly. 


ET us examine the situation, and since 

4 we are dealing with other people’s 
milk, we will be liberal and give our 
farm stock all the skimmilk and butter- 
milk which their friends assure us can 
be used with economy. A calf can use 
about 2,500 pounds, pigs a total of about 
900 pounds, and poultry around 30 
pounds per head for the year. If we fed 
the amounts mentioned to all the ani- 
mals of these classes in Minnesota, we 
would still have left out of the prod- 
uct of the state nearly two billion 
pounds for some other purpose. What 

is being done with this enormous 
amount of product? Some of it—not 
much, however—is wasted entirely 
by being poured down the sewer 
Most of it is fed to animals in 
amounts far beyond 
the limits of economy. 
The value of skim- 
milk in the ration for 
the pig or chicken has 
been well known for 
years. This special 
value comes about be- 
cause skimmilk makes 
up the deficiencies of 
grains. Beyond the 
amount needed to 
[ Please turn to page 7? 


Buttermilk drying plant 
at Litch fie ld, Minnesota 
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New Barns 


From Old Ones 


By A. W. CLYDE and W.G. WARD 


Jowa State College 


NOTE: Ventilation controls temperatures. 
It reduces the decay of the barn and feed as 
well as the chance for spread of disease by 
removing excess moisture. It prevents cold 
drafts and bad odors besides supplying fresh 
air to animals. This is a simple discussion 
of how to properly ventilate your barn. 
Because ventilation and wall construction are 
so closely related, we refer you to the article 
on insulation which appeared in the February 


Successful Farming.—Editors. 
I formation. I have a basement barn 
30 x 50 feet. This barn has a hay 
chute 3 x 3 feet up to the roof but open 
on one side. The chute and cupola are 
in the center of the barn. The floor is of 
concrete. The north and west walls are 
against dirt. In still, cold weather the 
walls of this barn get white with frost, 
with the result that my cattle will go 
outside, because it is warmer outside. 
However, when it is moderate, it is 
again disagreeable, sloppy, damp, and 
miserably cold.”’ 

The foregoing letter is typical of many 
received each winter. This is clearly a 
case of inadequate ventilation, coupled 
probably with poorly insulated walls. 
It is a common condition. It can be 
remedied but not always by merely 
moving air thru the building. Unfor- 
tunately many people believe that ven- 
tilation is simply changing the air in a 
building regardless of anything else. 
Some have been disappointed in finding 
frosty walls even after providing what 
was believed to be good ventilation. 

[t is the purpose of this article to ex- 
plain some of the other factors involved 
in ventilation as well as to give definite 
suggestions for improving our barns. 
When we understand the relation be- 
tween air movement, moisture, temper- 
ature, and wall construction we can then 
appreciate what can and what cannot be 


AM appealing to you for some in- 


Note the hooded air inlets at the mow floor line 
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accomplished with ventilation. 

The main justification for ven- 
tilation is the conviction that 
cows will keep healthier and pro- 
duce more in wholesome quar- 
ters. Of course, we also believe 
that a good barn saves feed and 
we know that it is much more 
pleasant and comfortable for the 
man working in it. We also 
know that barn timbers which 
are kept wet all winter decay 
quickly. 

In brief, the reasons for venti- 
lation are: (1) to keep a com- 
fortable temperature and avoid 
sudden changes; (2) to prevent 
decay of barn, prevent spoiling 
of hay, and lessen chance for 
growth of disease germs by re- 
moving moisture; (3) to prevent cold 
currents of air or drafts; (4) to remove 
bad odors; (5) to supply fresh air to the 
animals. Clean and wholesome milk 
can be produced only by healthy cows 
handled under sanitary conditions. 
Plenty of fresh air without drafts, a com- 
fortable temperature, and a dry bed are 
probably fundamental requirements for 
healthy cows and good production of 


wholesome milk. 
Bagh recent years ventilation was 
usually advocated largely to main- 
tain a high degree of air purity. It was 
thought necessary to continually bring 
in fresh air so that the amount of carbon 
dioxide would be kept low. One stand- 
ard which has been widely quoted is 
that the barn should not contain more 
than 3.3 percent of air once breathed. 
There seems to be no evidence, however, 
that such a high standard of purity is 
necessary. Probably not one barn in a 
hundred could have enough ventilation 
to keep such a standard and remain 
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Figure 1: A typical plan for a dairy barn 34 x 50 


Note the numerous inlets for fresh aii 
should be at least 8 feet from the corners 


above freezing in below zero weathe 
Carbon dioxide is not a poison if the air 
is kept in a satisfactory condition. Whe: 
this is provided for it is not likely that 
cows will be injured by what is usually 
called impure air. This does not meat 
that impure air should be kept in th 
barn. It does mean that other thing 
may be more important. 


NFORTUNATELY we are not sur 
as to just what is the ideal temper- 
ature for cows. Hard experience, how- 
ever, has taught us that cows exposed t 
zero weather do not have much energy 
left to produce milk. Certainly most 
farmers shut up their barns consider- 
ably in cold weather because som« 
warmth is more necessary than high ai 
purity. 

In a recent survey conducted by the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers about 500 experienced dairymen in 
all sections of the country were asked if 
they thought the milk flow is influenced 

[ Please turn to page 74) 
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The tractor has brought some big changes in the disk harrow 


An Old Tool Primps Up 


[KE many other farm implements, 
[° the disk harrow has felt the trac- 
tor’s influence in recent years, and 
the results have been rather far-reach- 
The most obvious effect of the 
tor, of course, is the increasing 
pularity of wider tandem outfits, 
ht and ten-foot double disks that 
e to be built heavier and stronger to 
nd the gaff. 
here likewise seems to be a tendency 
ward greater diameter disks on trac- 
tor-drawn harrows. Increasing the diam- 
eter of disks lightens the draft but it has 
disadvantage in that these larger 
ides do not penetrate quite as well. 
[hey must have more weight for an 
qual amount of penetration—weight 
hich can either be built into the har- 
w or which can be added by the oper- 
itor ir some such form as a rock or a 
g of sand. 
The most radical change in disk har- 
‘ow construction, however, came with 
» invention of the one-way disk, or 
at is commonly called the Wheatland 
isk plow. The tractor can take part of 
: credit of this development also. Ac- 
rding to the old proverb, necessity is 
mother of invention, and there was 
necessity for a Wheatland plow 
re the time of the tractor. 
but when the tractor and the com- 
came into common use in the wheat 
intry, the existing method of plowing 
too slow in comparison. No doubt 
growing need for a faster method of 
wing had considerable to do with 
piring Mr. Angell, a Kansas farmer, 
th the idea of a one-way disk. At any 
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By BERT S. GITTINS 


rate, it has rapidly grown in popularity 
since he invented and demonstrated it 
about four years ago. 

Another very significant development 
in the disk harrow field is a standardiza- 
tion by manufacturers in sizes and types. 
In 1914, for example, there were 156 
different types of disk harrows on the 
market—a regular hodgepodge of sizes, 
styles, and combinations. By 1926, that 
number had been reduced to 50, or less 
than one-third of the styles being built 
12 years previous. 

One of the most noteworthy examples 
of this standardization and elimination 
by manufacturers is the blacklisting of 
cut-out disks. These cut-outs, with 
scollops or notches 2% to 3 inches deep 
in the blades, were quite popular in some 
sections a few years ago. Some of the 
users had the idea that they pulled lighter 
and that they were more effective on 
hard and stony soil. 


HE American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers was asked to deter- 
mine whether or not there was a real 
need for cut-out disks. Extensive tests 
and surveys were made in regions where 
cut-outs were most popular. Draft tests 
were made at two experiment stations. 
Oddly enough, the cut-out pulled harder 
in every test, despite opinions to the con- 
trary which had previously been quite 
general. On an average, it pulled 15 per- 
cent heavier, and sometimes showed as 
much as 20 percent greater draft. 
The A. 8. A. E. report indicated that 
there was little reason for manufac- 
turers to continue this line, consequent- 
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ly it has been largely eliminated. Cut- 
outs are still in use, however, in certain 
sections of the country. 

During the same time that disk har- 
rows were growing from 4 and 6-foot 
widths to 8 and 10-foot widths, the 
blades were broadening out from 10 and 
12 inches in diaweter to 16 and 18 
inches. Some people think they will 
grow still bigger as time goes on. Some 
of the 400-bushel potato growers in 
Pennsylvania are already using disk 
harrows with larger blades to turn under 
cover crops such as soybeans. In such 
instances the soil is loose and mellow, 
making it unnecessary to use a plow. 
The disk harrow, it is claimed, has an 
advantage over a plow in that it does 
not completely cover the vegetation. 


4 b~ idea of disking as a substitute 
for plowing is not new, however. It 
is continually cropping out here and 
there, under various circumstances. Per- 
haps some fellow gets in a pinch for time 
and puts in a crop of wheat without 
plowing, preparing his seedbed with a 
disk harrow. If conditions are favorable 
and he happens to have a goed crop, he 
begins to wonder if plowing is necessary 
after all. But the next year things may 
not prove so favorable, and as a result 
the moldboard plow is still the basis for 
practically all of our modern improved 
agriculture. 

Under certain conditions, the disk 
harrow may serve satisfactorily as a 
plow substitute for a season or so, say 
if the soil is mellow and easily worked 

| Please turn to page 115] 
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A view of Fujiyama, Japan’s famous mountain 





irdseye Views of Far Lands 


A Little Country With Big Problems 


O BE brutally frank I have never 

liked the Japanese people very 

well, but every visit to Japan 
makes me admire them more and more. 
This word is written just after a third 
visit. Their accomplishments during the 
last five years must be set down among 
the wonders of history. 

No people of our day have had to 
wrestle with greater problems or work 
against such tremendous odds as have 
these little people of this Island Empire. 
Their courage and heroism has been 
sublime and their accomplishments are 
almost unbelievable. Their prob- 
lems today are gigantic; but these 
people are indomitable and cannot 
be beaten. Their faith will remove 
mountains, especially when backed 
by both body and brain. 

In 1917 Japan went thru a finan- 
cial crisis that would have wrecked 
any ordinary nation with such pov- 
erty and limited resources. From 
March 15 to April 21, 1927, were 
five of the blackest weeks on record 
in finaneial history. During this 
time banks with deposits amount- 
ing to $415,000,000 went into vol- 
untary bankruptcy. 

It would be hard to imagine a 
more trying time than the above. 
Big companies and corporations 
had to close their doors; thousands 
were thrown out of employment; 
social unrest and Russian bolshe- 
fism had already reached a most 
critical stage and a spark was 
enough to bring an explosion that 
would have rocked the financial 
world. But these people went thru 
the crisis without a riot. 

Farmers in the United States 
have reason to speak out so loud 
that their voices can be heard be- 
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By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


neath the dome at Washington; but our 
farmers today are basking in the luxu- 
ries of the Garden of Eden as compared 
with the farmers of Japan. Nearly 
every farmer in America has a telephone 
and an automobile of some kind but in 
Japan not one farmer in a thousand, 
perhaps not one in ten thousand, ever 
talked over a telephone or rode in an 
automobile, let alone owning a car. 
Furthermore, he or his sons can never 
hope to enjoy such conveniences. 

A single illustration will give a glimpse 
of the actual condition of farmers in 


In a Japanese garden 





Japan today. A recent survey of 40 vil- 
lages showed that each individual farmer 
was living on eight cents a day, spent less 
than $5 per year for clothes, and then 
closed the year with a deficit of $22.05. 


T THE present time 46 percent of 

Japan’s farmers are tenants and 
66 percent of them live in rented houses. 
It is almost as hard for the small farm 
owner to make a living and pay his taxes 
as the tenant farmer. From 70 to 8 
percent of the farmers are fighting now 
with poverty. Japanese farmers are car- 
rying a debt of $2,000,000,000 to- 
day. The government simply had 
to come to the rescue of the bankers 
but the farmers’ cause is still more 
desperate. 

All Japan is only as large as Ca 
fornia. Only about 16 percent 
the land is under cultivation tod 
This cultivated area amounts t 
about 17,000,000 acres. The state 
of Iowa contains 35,834,000 acres. 
The population of Japan is about 
60,000,000. Ail of these persons 
must live on the products raised on 
an area half as large as lowa. Add 
to this the fact that the population 
of Japan is increasing at the rate 
of 1,000,000 each year and you w 
begin to see what tremendous prob- 
lems these little people are up 
against. 

The average rental paid by the 
farmer-tenant of Japan is 60 per- 
cent of the crop. Is it any wonder 
that 100,000 families are moving 
from the farm to the city each year 
Thirty years ago 80 percent of th 
Japanese people were farmers whi! 
today only about 48 percent ar 
tillers of the soil. To get down t 

[ Please turn to page 87 | 
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Harvesting dates in the Coachella Valley, California 


e Travel Westwar 


ID you enjoy my description last 
month of Carlsbad Caverns? If 
you did, I am sure you will be 
to continue on westward to the 
Ocean with me. Truly this is a 
4ous country, full of imspiration 
y generations. But before start- 
let us review the notes we took 

e way across Texas. 
s as far from one corner of Texas to 
er as from New York to Chicago; 
m Minneapolis to Little Rock, 
sas; or from Omaha to Columbus, 
lexas is still the first cattle state, 
has also become a garden and 
tate. And Texas is growing many 
{ cotton. In fact, when you speak 
‘as products. it is a question of 
vill you? There is everything in 
tic conditions from tropical palms 
isewood and sage brush; from ses 
to the south end of the Rocky 
tains; from level irrigated tracts 

igh outlaw country. 
ree of us went across the border 
\lexican Jaurez, pronounced Warez. 
do not have to go far across the 
er to see what a good country you 
a country of schools. At Mexi- 
ve crossed the border again, and 


‘ 


‘ into Calexico where we took busses 


Los Angeles, by way of Imperial 


it before we enter California to 


ly its resourees, let us take a fleeting 


it its historical background. Since 


iornia boasts of the oldest living 
¢ on earth, one of its giant sequoia 
iw trees that was a fair-sized tree 


| Christ was a child, and since it 
exhibits the only living smoking 


By ALSON SECOR 


voleano, Lassen Peak, in the United 
States proper, you can readily see that 
California is not exactly young. Juan 
Rodrequez Cabrillo, bold sailor-adven- 
turer, looked California over in 1542, but 
the weather must have been ‘“‘unusual,”’ 
for he did not stay. 

Sixty years later the seafaring Sebas- 
tian Viscarno exchanged greetings with 
the Indians, shook the dust from his 
sandals, and sailed away without start- 
ing a real estate boom. Then the land of 
dreams lay forgotten for 167 years, until 
Gaspar de Portola and Fr. Juniper Serra 
came with cattle and supplies in 1768 
and sufficient armed forces to hold the 
ground. The priests built the first mis- 
sion at San Diego the next year and 
that was the beginning of a string of 21 
missions along the coast. 


i 1776 the first white woman came 
overland to California, when real 
settlement began. Spain was in power. 
Those were the cattle days of the Golden 
West. The mission days ended when 
the coast fell into the hands of Mexico 
in 1821. A few Americans later got 
across the mountains and raised the 
flag of the Republic of California. Fol- 
lowing the Mexican War the Stars and 
Stripes were raised. It was in 1848 that 
gold was discovered and when the news 
arrived back East, the gold rush of ’49 
started and California soon was known 
to the world. 

The stete was admitted into the 
Union in 1850, and law and order began. 
In 1869 the first transcontinental rail- 
road was completed by government sub- 
sidy. It brought an influx of new set- 
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tlers, less hardy and adventurous per- 
haps than the “forty-niners,’’ but they 
were no tenderfeet. The constitution 
now in force was adopted in 1879. Until 
then “Judge Hemp” and the trigger 
finger ruled the land. 

Now let us continue our journey. 


At EL CENTRO in the Imperial 
Valley we were in the very heart of 
the early vegetable district of the United 
States, down some 250 feet below sea 
level where the sun hits ’em hard, and 
there is lots of it, for they get only .28 
of an inch of rain in a year! Cantaloupes 
were just coming on—May 13— and the 
arly spinach and other crops had just 
gone out. The first killing frost comes 
about December 22, and the last one 
about the middle of January. Out of 
that valley were shipped over 56,000 
carloads of products for northern and 
eastern consumption last year. 

The Valley is irrigated, of course. 
There are 515,000 acres now under the 
ditch, and more will come in when the 
Boulder Dam is completed. Cantaloupes 
are the big crop, with lettuce second. 
Such crops as cotton, rice, dates, grape- 
fruit, pecans, everything that can stand 
hot weather, are grown. That desert, 
that old sea bottom, has become a 
veritable garden. 

Mexican labor only is used. The white 
folks cannot stand the heat. In faet, 
all thru the south and west, up the cen- 
tral part of California, and in the mri- 
gated districts of Arizona, Mexicans do 
the field and orchard work. 

The Colorado River went on a flood 

[ Please turn to page 50 | 
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Trees make a background for this farm home owned by Cornelius Thompson, Marshall County, Iowa 


ature’s Background Shelters 


the Good Home 


HE pride of a good home has 

always seemed to loom largest 

in its trees. They fend against the 
burning rays of the midsummer sun, 
and in the winter the gaunt and rugged 
limbs reach out to wrest from the biting 
wind its venom and sting. In the fall 
they carpet the ground about the home 
with a tapestry, and in the spring they 
signal the first awakening of the dor- 
mantsap. Just looking at farmsteads as 
I pass along the road, it has 
always seemed that the trees are 
that embellishment that gives 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


about the house, some of them friendly, 
low-hanging old apple trees that had 
seen happy children swinging from their 
boughs a few hours before, were felled. 
One tree had just frisked the south end 
of the house; another, the frizzled arm 
of an old, old willow, had fallen, just 
scraping the other end of the house. All 
about was a tangle of trees and limbs, 
splintered and twisted by the whirl- 
wind, lying across the roads and paths. 


The driveway to the home shown above 


The sight sent a shiver of apprehen- 
sion thru me as I came omup the drive. 
Fortunately not one of the family was 
in the house at the time. 

To those who love trees and shade, to 
have a farm home shorn of its fine old 
trees, and also to have come to midle 
age, is a serious matter. If you plant 
small trees, your hair will be like snow 
before you can pull your rocking chair 
into the shade on a sultry summer day 

But I never did believe in mourn- 
ing my lot very much. I like to 
keep my face “toward the rising 





homes an air of privacy, a set- 
ting away from the whirring 
wheels, as it were, where there 
may be certain intimate secrets 
not known to an ever inquisitive 
public, and sentineling against 
those who would eavesdrop or 
invade the sanctuary of domes- 
ticity. A stream of dust can 
spoil the best of days. 

Having thus voiced my inner- 
most feelings about trees and 
their relationship to homes, the 
reader can imagine my feelings 
when I turned in the gravel lane 
leading up to Mathews Manor 
one morning and found that in 
the few hours I had been absent 
some master wind had gathered 
the little winds about him and 
set them whirling into a twister 
that chose our home and farm- 
stead as a guide spot for its path. 

On the twelfth of July, 1928, 
this twister drove its destructive 
oblique across the brow of the 
knoll and when the air became 
clear again, eight of the big trees 








sun and so immediately set 
about to change the appearanc« 
of devastation. 

Systematically, we planned 
for more trees to be set in not 
exactly the same spots but 
even more advantageous posi- 
tions. The first thing, then, was 
to locate the places where th: 
new trees would be placed. This 
done, big holes were dug, holes 
about 10 feet in diameter and 
about 2 to 2 feet deep. After 
the leaves had fallen in the fall 
we located trees in the woodlot 
that were 15 or 20 years old and 
dug a narrow trench a foot or 
so deep clear around them, a 
circle about eight feet in diam- 
eter. This trench was then 
tramped full of leaves so winter 
freezing would not bind the 
roots in. 

Patiently we bided our time 
until the very cold part of the 
winter came on. And on a day 
when the ground was well frozen, 
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N? mtelligent mother can question the value of 
1 XN the Listerme gargle for youngsters before they 
e tucked in for the night. 


Recall that the mouth is the breeding place of 
ease germs. Many illnesses start there. Also re- 
Ul that Listerine, used full strength, is fatal to 
rms. Therefore its use in the mouth is an aid to 
ture in forestallmg diseases— particularly colds 
| sore throat. 


Because of Listerme’s pleasant taste, its extreme 
ety, and its healing action on tissue, some are 
<ely to overlook this amazing power against germs. 


Repeated tests m laboratories of international 
ute show that, used full strength, Listerine kills 
e Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Ty- 
sus (typhoid) germs, m counts ranging to 
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Something to it 
There’s something to 
a dentifrice that wins 
M leadership im 4 years 
LISTERINE TOOTH 
q PASTE 25¢ 





200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 
We could not make this 
statement unless prepared to 
prove it to the satisfaction 
of the medical profession and 
the U. S. Government. 


ay 
KE See that all the members 
of your family make a habit 


Gargle full strength Lister- hi : 
ine every day. It inhibitsde- Of using full strength Lister- 
velopment of sorethroat,and jne as a gargle and mouth 
checks it should it develop. ; ‘ 

wash, night and morning. 


It helps to ward off colds and sore throat. 


Should these ailments get the upper hand, increase 
the frequency of the gargle. You will be delighted 
to find how often Listerine overcomes them. Lambert 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


isterine, enemy of Sore Throat 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


See. Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 

















hampion 


the better spark plug 


It is a scientific fact that Champions do outperform 
other spark plugs. Tests conducted under every known 
operating condition conclusively establish this. 


The vast majority of the users of every type engine, the 
world over, know that Champions do improve their 
engines’ performance and make them operate more 
efficiently. That 
everywhere for years, and have increased their leadership 


is why Champions have outsold 


steadily with each passing year. 


Millions have come to learn this simply by changing to 
Champions. They ‘have immediately experienced the 


better performance of Champions. 


If you happen to be using other than Champions in your 
motor car, truck, tractor 
changing to Champions will establish to your satisfaction 
that they are by every standard the better spark plugs. 


and stationary engines, 


Once you have put in Champions you can maintain their 
greater efficiency constantly by installing a complete new 
set every year. For all spark plugs, even Champions 
—the better spark plugs—ultimately lose much of their 


efficiency in continued service. 


This better performance from your farm engines is no 
further than the nearest of Champion’s 100,000 dealers. 
His up-to-date Champion chart, plus his expert spark plug 
knowledge, enables him to determine ‘the one type of 
Champion that will release the utmost performance 
from every engine. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Child Feeding 


OES your child fuss about his food? 
If so, it behooves his parents to de- 
termine the cause and then endeavor t 
remedy the difficulty. A mother may 
enjoy catering to her child’s whims 
about food, but later on his hostesses 
and perhaps even his wife, will find his 
finickiness irksome and annoying. 

Causes for this sort of child behavior 
are manifold. Often a youngster, for n 
apparent reason, rebels against eating 
much of anything. One of my sons did 
this thru the winter months when it wa 
necessary for him to be in the hous: 
most of the time. As soon as spring 
arrived and he was out-of-doors fron 
morning until night we had a real jo! 
on our hands when we tried to satisfy 
his hunger. He craved food, and mor 
food, of any kind or variety. 

A temporary stomach upset, the on 
set of an illness, or generally poor bodil; 
nutrition and underweight have de 
cided effects upon the appetite. Whe: 
the cause is poor nutrition, his appetit: 
may be coaxed by artificial or real sun 
baths which are carefully given; play 
in the out-of-doors if properly clothed 
and guarded against overfatigue; tempt- 
ing foods of the most nutritious sort. 

Sometimes under the pressure of the 
many duties of the homemaker, there 
is not sufficient time spent on the prepa- 
ration and serving of meals. 

It is not easy to live up to the prin- 
ciple that one’s children should not 
“sample” between meals. With some 
children under five it is advisable to sup- 
ply a mid-morning or mid-afternoon 
lunch. If this is done, it should be given 
far enough ahead of dinner or supper so 
that the vegetables he needs are not re- 
fused in favor of bites of crackers, cook- 
ies, or fruits, Too many sweet or highly 
seasoned foods dull the desire for plain- 
er and milder foods. 


N OUR house we have a rule that the 
main dishes of the meal must be en- 
tirely eaten before dessert is served. If a 
new food is presented it is given ina small 
quantity, and, when possible, is served 
with a much-liked food. A popular des- 


| sert to follow is incentive enough to 


make a disliked food vanish. One ex- 
ception to this rule is when mother gives 
a larger serving than the child can eat. 

Perhaps you have developed in your 
child wrong attitudes about eating. 
Have you tried to force food just be- 
cause of your authoritative position? 
Do you sometimes insist upon a clean 
plate before dessert and sometimes let 
him have his sweets before his peas and 
potatoes? Do you permit confusion and 
excitement in the room while he is eat- 
ing? Does he sample Dad’s food and 
then object to his own more simple 
meal? Do you anxiously discuss his 
food problems yore the young hero? 
It would be toc bad for him to give up 
such an excellent opportunity to hold 
the center of your attention. Do you 
really feel confident that the meal will 
be eaten? Children sense much that is 
never spoken. Your doubts on the mat- 
ter will be felt unless concealed by your 
manner as well as your voice. 

Nervous ehildren, children with ab- 
normal fears, and children of unhappy 
parents frequently have food difficultiés. 
In such cases, correction of the funda- 


| mental mental and nervous disturbance 


or the troublesome environment is the 
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only sure way of meeting the feeding 
problem, which is merely a symptom of 
more serious trouble. 

Whipping, begging, coaxing, bribing, 
ind kindred methods of treatment are 
equally unavailing in the long run. 
Children must learn to like to eat the 
various foods presented to them. While 
the child is young, a mother may won- 
der if the struggle is worth while, but 
even then she can enjoy the anticipa- 
tion of future satisfaction. ‘I am so 
glad,” said a college girl to me, ‘‘that 
mother insisted upon my eating every- 
thing that was set before me. There are 
no foods which I cannot eat and very 
few which I dislike. I believe that 
mother was right when she said that 
repeatedly eating a certain food assures 
its permanent place on the diet as a 
well-liked food.” 

After all, the best way to avoid food 
fussiness is to start your baby with 
vegetables and fruits within his first 8 
to 12 months. Children rarely present 
such problems if they become accus- 
tomed to many different tastes and 
flavors before they are a year old.— 
C. W. M., Kansas. 


Early Training Makes 
for Thrift 
Wee Mrs. Eli MeCreary, who 
lives in Ohio, was a little orphan 
girl, being cared fer by an older sister, 
she learned her first lesson in personal 
ance. One day her sister said to‘her, 
“If you want to have any clothes, you 
will have to take care of them.” This 
set her to thinking, because she realized 
that she had to make her own way in 
the world. 

How to get the most for every dollar 
vas the problem that kept bobbing up 
at every turn, as she worked for her 
dueation and clothing and the little 
spending money she needed. 

After graduating from a small high 
school, she taught school. Then her 
first serious account keeping began, al- 
tho she did not call it by that name. 
She was curious to see how much she 
could accomplish with her earnings. She 
appreciated what her sister had taught 
her about taking care of her clothing, 
for now her meager salary had to pro- 
vide clothing, board, room, and laun- 
dry. Each month by careful planning 
she was able to meet her obligations, and 
ilso deposit her small savings in a build- 
ng association. 

These habits of thrift, learned in 
irly childhood thru hard experience, 
iave been of great value to Mrs. Mc- 
Creary. When she was married, she 
pplied the same principles of manage- 

ent to her hoysehold affairs that she 
sed in her personal business. She 
taught her children to keep an account 

their money, and now that they are 
rown and away from home making 
ir living, they are wise buyers and 
good managers. Practicing habits of 
thrift has made the entire family care- 
il in their expenditures, so they have 
een able to live within their incomes. 

Mrs. McCreary now says: ‘Keeping 
the accounts which the extension service 
of Ohio State University at Columbus 
teaches has taught me not only to buy 
more carefully, but to appreciate what 
we have on the farm.’’—G. M. B., Ohio. 


The Successful Farming fashion maga- 
zine is now available. Price, 12 cents. 




















Equipped 
for Farm Farmers today are using their heads to look ahead. 


They realize that hands, backs and pocketbooks are 


Progress paying a heavy penalty for using obsolete machinery, 


—but reaping a rich reward through using modern 


and methods. 


In short, the modern farm must be equipped to fight 
Profit friction, get more power from less fuel, cut lubricant 

cost and extend machine life—it must be “‘Timken 

Bearing Equipped’. 

There is one sure way to save—select farm machinery 

equipped with the one bearing that does all things well 

— Timken—that carries all loads, radial, thrust, or 


both. ‘ 


Protect your investment and profits with the one 
bearing which has the ability to defy Waste through 





Pe the exclusive combination of Timken tapered cor 
pe struction, TIMKEN POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
ee Timken made steel. 

‘ For “‘Timken Bearing Equipped’’ means that your 
farm is equipped for progress and profit. 

<i Se ah THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 

- A ae A N rT .© we. Oo H I oO 

SSK: TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


© 1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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Baked halibut piquant, one of the most interesting ways to serve this very popular food 


enten Dishes Lend Variety 


By FLORENCE PACKMAN 


“Gay go up, and gay go down, 
To ring the bells of London town.” 


‘Pancakes and fritters, 
Say the bells of Saint Peter’s.” 


O SING the friendly bells of digni- 

fied Saint Peter’s in London, ac- 

cording to a quaint child rhyme. 
Some truth there is as well as fancy in 
what these bells of London say, for it 
has long been the custom in England to 
usher in the long Lenten fast by a great 
indulgence in pancakes upon Shrove 
Tuesday. A great bell called the ‘“‘Pan- 
cake Bell” was rung to call all of the folk 
together for this rite. They observed 
the old custom, too, of setting aside the 
first three pancakes as sacred, for 


‘‘There’s one for Peter, two for Paul, 
And three for Him who made us all.” 


Today the throwing of the pancake is 
an annual ceremony in Westminster 
School, London. At 11 o’clock on Shrove 
Tuesday the boys all gather in the hall. 
The verger of the abbey then enters, 
carrying the gleaming silver baton. Be- 
hind him proudly marches the cook, bear- 
ingalarge platter of hot pancakes, which 
he tosses up in the air. Then comes a 
great scramble for fragments of the 
cakes, and the boy who manages to get 
the largest plece becomes the hero of the 
hour and is solemnly awarded a guinea 
from the abbey treasury. 

You can serve delicious Shrove pan- 
cakes in your own house by making a 
very thin pancake batter and frying 
about one-half a cupful at a time on the 
griddle. This makes a large thin cake 
about the size of a tea plate. After the 
pancake is browned well on both sides, 
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roll like a jelly roll, sprinkle with lemon 
juice and sugar, and serve as a dessert. 

Doubtless the Lenten season presents 
a problem to every woman who is occu- 
pied with the planning and preparation 
of three daily meals. There are so many 
appetizing dishes that are especially 
suitable to this time of year that no 
week’s menus need to be dull or monoto- 
nous. Everyone probably associates fish 
with Lent either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Fish belong to this season in- 
herently. And they can be used in an 
endless variety of savory dishes, either 
fresh, canned, salted, dried, or frozen. 

No fish is more universally available 
than is halibut. Nor can any fish form 
the foundation of more tasty dishes. 
The dish illustrated pictures halibut in 
one of its more interesting ways of 
serving. 


Baked Halibut Piquant 

i a thick slice of halibut into sev- 

eral fillets of desired size and shape. 
Sprinkle each fillet with salt, pepper, 
and lemon juice. Brush with oil or 
melted butter. Place in well-greased 
baking dish, cover fillets with buttered 
crumbs, and bake in hot oven 15 min- 
utes, or until delicate brown. Remove to 
serving platter and pour sauce piquant 
around the fillets. Arrange pimento 
roulettes around the fish. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Sauce Piquant 


14 teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of cayenne 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
cupful of grated yellow 


+ 


cheese 6 cupful of thin cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of chili or rich milk 
sauce 1 tablespoonful of pars- 


ley, chopped 
Melt butter, add cheese, chili sauce, 
and seasonings, and stir until smooth. 
Add cream and parsley and bring slowly 


to a boil, stirring all of the tite. 


Pimento Roulettes 


2 cupfuls of hot riced po- 2 tablespoonfuls of but 
tatoes ter 

Lg cupful of hot milk 1 

44 teaspoonful of salt 


Combined potatoes, milk, salt, and 
butter and beat vigorously until light 
and fluffy.” Add pimentos and blend 
Drop by spoonfuls in small well-greased 
muffin pan. Brush over tops with beate1 
egg, and brown in moderate oven. 


6 eans of pimentos 
forced thru sieve 


ISH en Coquille Duchess is a delight- 

ful dish using left-over bits of cooked 
fish. You will recognize at once by its 
name that it is an oven dish baked en 
coquille (in mock scallop shells) and 
garnished with mashed potato. People 
living on the coast where real scallop 
shells are plentiful can indulge in their 
use. The scallop shell is beautiful, but 
so fragile that it can be used only twice 
for baking. The manufacturer has mad 
a clever imitation of the seallop shell 
which has the advantage of being dur- 
able. If you do not have these mock 
scallop shells, you can bake this mixtur: 
in ramekins or in a casserole. 


Fish en Coquille Duchess 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter *4 cupful of fish stock or 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour milk 
16 teaspoonful of salt 14 cupful of thin crean 
Dash of white pepper 2 cupfuls of cooked fish, 
1 egg yolk, beaten flaked 

Mashed potatoes 


Melt butter in saucepan, add flour 
and seasonings, and blend. Add fish 
stock and cream and cook until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Add fish. Put 
by tablespoonfuls into greased scallop 
shells or ramekins, mounding the mix- 
ture in center and leaving a space around 
the edge. Around the edge put a wreath 

{ Please turn to page 24 | 





































































“Tt ean turn over half 
again as many acres 
on a gallon of this 


47 


lew | 





lobiloil 


(and the farmer who says so lives in Missouri!) 


Down in Missouri they don’t take 
inything on faith. We knew that 
the New Mobiloil would last longer 


.. and reduce repair bills. 

But it’s y natural for a 
Missourian to take a manufacturer’s 
enthusiasm with a grain of salt. 


only 


So our Missouri friend* made 
some oil tests om his own. His 
experience had shown that in buy- 
ing oil it’s not price per gallon that 
counts, but what it costs per acre 
covered, day in day out, season after 
season. He had a good idea of the 
cost of the oil he had been using, 
fivured on that basis. 

\ 30-gallon drum of the New 
Mobiloil, and five months of close 


Name on request 


the New 


ir) 


i\Mob 


iloil 


Oe 


check-up on every kind of tractor 
work, was more than enough. Then 
he told his Mobiloil dealer, “This 
New Mobiloil may cost more a gal- 
lon, but that’s not what interests 
me. I can turn over half again as 
many acres on a gallon of it, use 
less kerosene, and I haven’t had a 
wrench on that ‘mud-hog’ since I 
began using it.” 
’ ’ ’ 

Refer to the complete Mobiloil 
Chart at your dealer’s for the cor- 
rect grade of the New Mobiloil to 
use in your car, truck or tractor. 
It will save you nickels every work- 
ing day, and dollars by the month. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery 


—4 
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trucks, and tractors 
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Follow winter rec 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 

















Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
Waukesha 
“ H (own engine 
“ other model 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler Special ix 
- other models 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler, 4-cyla 
‘ Imperial 80 
& Imperial 
other models 
Diamond T 
Dodge Brothers 
Durant 
Essex 
Federal, 1K6 
“ UB-6, T4W, 
T4B,F4,A-4,3B-4, 
2B-6, T-8W, WR< 
3C-4, F-7 
other model 


Ford, A& AA 
“ T&T 


a 


T42, TS0, T60, T80 
et ather models 
Garford 
Graham Brothers 


Hudson 
Hur bile 
Indiana, 611, 6111 
It ational S 
Delivery, V 
sha eng 
33, 43, 54€ 
S4DR. 63, 74¢ 
4DR 
HSS4, HSS4 
HS74, HS74 
104C, H +4 
sd ther me 
lack 
Nash Adv pix 
& x 
” o ¢ 
Oakland 
\) D 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige, 8-cyl 
Pontiac 
Re 
Re, 1S, 15W 
4 S25W. 30 
> 4,35B 
54 
her m 
Service 
St 
Ste 7X, 10X 
* 21, 21X, B 
Wh ] ISB, 2 
4 
W t t.4-cy 
€ yi 
TRACTORS 
Allis~-Chalmers,15 
rm” 


Case, 25-45, I 


Caters ar 
Cletra 

E-B 

Fordsor 
Hart P 
John Deere 
Vict rick 
Oil Pu 

Twin C 40 
Wal 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobil 


CW 


Mobilgrease 


mended by complete Chart available at all dealers 


or Engine Oil, 4s recom- 
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NOTE: Fora season’s supply we recom- 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet. 
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OTHING “plain Jane” about these de- 

licious cup cakes! Pertly topped with 
their fluffy frostings, they’re quite at home 
even at the most formal parties. 


And they’re so easy to make... with Royal. 
Even if you’re new at the baking business. 


The reason is— Cream of Tartar. 


This precious ingredient insures perfect re- 
sults every time. Makes all your cakes unu- 
sually light and tender... with an extra 
fineness of flavor and texture that lifts them 
far above the ordinary. 


Cream of Tartar is a pure fruit product. Made 
from the luscious grapes grown in southern 
France. Remember — when you buy — that 
Royal is the only nationally distributed bak- 
ing powder that is made with Cream of Tartar. 


For your next club meeting or Sunday sup- 
per, make Royal cup cakes. They’ll put the 


stamp of success on your party! 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the coupon today 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. 132, 597 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of the new revised 
edition of the famous Royal Cook Book. 


Name nial 





Address. _— nisl oo 





City State 











Anyone can bake 
these light, tender cup 
cakes ... with ROYAL 


The Cream of Tartar 


insures success 





MASTER RECIPE FOR CUP 
CAKES: Cream thoroughly 
\% cup butter; add 1 cup 
sugar, a little at a time, 
beating well. Add yolks of 2 
eggs and ¥% teaspoon vanilla 
extract, and beat well. Sift 
2 cups flour with 3 teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder and 4 
teaspoon salt. Add to first 
mixture 1 cup miik, a little 
at a time, alternately with 
the sifted dry ingredients. 
Fold in stiffly beaten whites 
of 2 eggs. Bake in greased 
cup cake tins, or in paper 
baking cups, in moderate 
oven at 375° F. about 25 min- 
utes. You'll find many deli- 
cious frosting recipes in the 
Royal Cook Book. 







Royal, the 
Cream of 
Tartar bak- 
ing powder 
Absolutely 
pure. 
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of fluffy mashed potatoes to which a 
egg yolk but no milk has been adde 
Cover fish mixture with buttere 
crumbs. Brown in hot oven. 


Salmon Loaf fits into many menus wit 
such nicety that you will surely welcom 
this loaf of unusual deliciousness. Th 
lobster sauce with salmon is as tradi 
tional as mint with lamb, you will fin 
this savory egg sauce as right as yo 


could possibly desire. 


Salmon Loaf 

1 pound can of salmon 34 teaspoonful of | 
Milk prika 
Lo cupful of bread crumbs Juice of 44 lemon 
% cupful of cracker 1 tablespoonful of par 

crumbs ley, choppe« 
1 teaspoonful of salt 3 eggs, slightly beate: 

Drain salmon liquor into cup and ad 
milk to fill cup, or use 1 cupful of mil! 
Remove skin and bones from salmo: 
and flake. Add remaining ingredients i 
order given and mix well. Let stand 
hour, if possible. Put into small paper 
lined loaf pan which has been we 
sreased Bake i ler: . —_ , 
greased. Bake in moderate oven 1 hou 
Turn out on platters, remove paper cari 
fully, and garnish with parsley. Sw 
round with buttered peas and serv 
with egg sauce. 


Egg Sauce 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 14 tablespoonful of par 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour ley, chopped 


Salt and pepper 2 hard - cooked egs 
] 
1 


16 cupfuls of milk sliced 
6 teaspoonful of paprika 1 tablespoonful of len 


juice 

Melt butter, add flour and season 
ings, and blend. Add milk and coo 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Add 
remaining ingredients. 

Quite as important as fish among 
Lenten dishes are eggs and cheese. They 
can masquerade in so many novel dishes 


| that meat will never be missed. Egg 


and cheese dishes are universal favorites 
because of their delicacy of flavor, ease 


| of preparation, economy, and nutritiv: 


value. 

A new and delicious version of hard- 
cooked eggs is Hot Deviled Eggs on Toast. 
They may be served for luncheon or 
supper. To make them, cut hard-cooked 
eggs in halves lengthwise. Remove 
yolks and add half as much grated 
cheese. Moisten with mayonnaise or 
melted butter and season with salt, 
cayenne, lemon juice, and mustard. 
Refill whites and place on two halves 


| of toast. Pour hot pimento sauce over 


all and garnish with parsley. To make 
pimento sauce, rub 2 pimentos thru 
sieve and add to 2 cupfuls of cream 
sauce. 


“Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god.”’ 


’Twere indeed unfortunate if the de- 
lights of cod were to be enjoyed only by 
those who are able to buy it fresh. This 
recipe for Codfish Souffle uses salt cod 
and because of its delicacy of flavor and 
light, spongy texture is surely one to 
‘feast a god.” The creamy rich oyster 
sauce adds the final note of perfection. 


Codfish Souffle 
1 cupful of rice 1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 quart of milk 2 eae yolks, well beater 
1 cupful of finely shred- 6 olives, chopped or 
ded codfish, which has chopped green pepper 
been soaked until fresh Dash of salt and pepper 
and squeezed until dry 2 egg whites, stiffly 
beaten 
Cook rice in milk in double boiler 
until rice is tender and has absorbed 
most of the milk. Add codfish, butter, 
egg yolks, olives, and seasonings. Cool. 
Fold in egg whites. Pour into buttered 
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baking dish, place in pan of hot water, 
and bake in moderate oven about 20 
minutes, or until firm. Serve with 
oyster sauce. 

Oyster Sauce 


1 pint of oysters Dash of salt and pepper 

t tablespoonfuls of but- 1% cupful of oyster liquor 

lo cupful of thin cream 
or rich milk 


{ pe: of flour 

Finger oysters to remove any pieces 
of shell. Reserve liquor, cook oysters 
until plump, and drain. Melt butter in 
saucepan, add flour and seasonings, and 
blend. Add oyster liquor and cream and 
cook until thickened, stirring constant- 
ly. Add oysters. 

Salmon, either fresh or canned, con- 
tributes any number of easy-to-prepare 
and delicious dishes to Lenten meals. 
For the cozy home supper there are 
aked salmon and corn, creamed salmon 
n toast, scalloped salmon, kedgeree. 
For the more ostentatious meal—the oc- 
casional guest luncheon—salmon may 
ippear in sophisticated guise as salmon 
mold a la mayonnaise, dainty salmon 
roquettes with Normandy sauce, sal- 
mon cutlets with green peas. And for 
the family noonday meal on a raw 
March day, what could be more satisfy- 
ing than hot salmon chowder or bisque 
vith toasted crackers? 

The following recipes will be sugges- 
tive of some of the savory ways of serv- 
ing some seasonal and palatable foods: 

Egg Timbales With Cheese Sauce 


1 tablespoonful of butter 1% teaspoonful of salt 

tablespoonful of flour Dash of white pepper 

cupful of milk and cayenne 

egg yolks, beaten until 1 tablespoonful of pars- 

thick and lemon - col- ley, chopped 

ored 3 egg whites, stiffly 

beaten 

Blend butter and flour, add milk, and 
boil 2 minutes. Add egg yolks, season- 
ings, and parsley. Fold in egg whites. 
Turn into greased molds, place in pan 
of hot water and bake in slow oven until 
firm. Remove from oven, loosen each 
timbale with sharp knife, invert all, and 
then remove each timbale. Serve with 
cream sauce to which grated cheese has 
been added. Garnish with parsley. 

Swiss Eggs 


eggs 2 tablespoonfuls of grat- 
tablespoonful of butter ed cheese 
cupful of thin cream 1 tablespoonful of bread 
crumbs 


Heat small iron frying pan, melt 
butter in it, and add cream. Slip in 
eggs one at a time, sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, and a dash of cayenne. When 
whites are nearly firm, sprinkle with 
cheese mixed with crumbs. When 
cooked, serve on buttered toast. Strain 
cream over toast. 

If you would know how truly delight- 
ful scrambled eggs can be, try Creamy 
Scrambled Eggs. Served with crisp gold- 
en slices of hot buttered toast, they 
would be a deliciouS combination for 
your Easter breakfast. 

Creamy Scrambled Eggs 


6 eggs, slightly beaten 
6 tablespoonfuls of thin cream 


Combine eggs and cream, and salt and 
pepper, and cook over hot water until 
the yolks are cooked and the whites set. 
Stir constantly during the cooking and 

ever let the water boil. 
Cheese Fondue 


ipful of milk, scalded % teaspoonful of salt 
cupful of soft bread 6 teaspoonful of mus- 
crumbs tard 


ipfuls of grated cheese Dash of white pepper 
tablespoonful of butter 3 egg yolks, well beaten 
3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Combine scalded milk, bread crumbs, 
‘heese, butter, and seasonings. Add egg 
yolks. Fold in egg whites. Bake in 


BREAK IN A NE 
TRUCK NOW 


ly THE rush hauling season... speeding 
your crop to market may bring higher prices. 
Then you need a truck that you are not 
afraid to push to the limit. 
to be broken in, but not broken down. Get 
your new truck now. Have it ready for the 
heavy hauling season. 





So many experienced owners of truck and 
bus fleets demand Waukesha Engines... 
manufacturers, contractors and farmers who 
know that quick, dependable transportation 
Waukesha... the engines with the 
genuine Ricardo Head ... are the outstand- 
ing development of twenty years’ specialized 
experience in building heavy-duty engines 
of quality. 


Our free booklet: “Farm Profits 
Geared to An Engine,” will help you to 
decide wisely on a truck. Of interest to 
farmers and dealers. Write fora copy. 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY - WAUKESHA, WIS. 


See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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The Railroads and | 
The National Welfare 


When the nation was threatened recently with 

a serious decline of general business, the rail- 
roadswere the first industry to which President 
Hoover appealed for aid in maintaining pros- 
perity. He asked them to continue, or even 
increase, their large expenditures for new 
equipment and other improvements, in order 

to help prevent unemployment, and a reduc- 

tion of the market for the products of industry 
and agriculture. 


Although earnings of the railways recently 
have been declining, they responded promptly 
to President Hoover's request by adopting a 
program of spending $1 ,050,000,000 for im- 
provements in 1930, or $250,000,000 more 
than in 1929. 


This is but one of many illustrations of the 
way in which the railways always have pro- 
moted the progress and prosperity of the 
country. 


“The railroads have contributed more to 
the development of this nation than all other 
enterprises combined,” saysthe Dexter (lowa) 
Sentinel. ‘The railroads have revealed the 
most intense faith in the future of the country, 
and instead of setting up programs of re- 
trenchment when times were slow or hard, 
they have extended old lines, built new lines, 
added new equipment, erected new terminals, 
laid new steel, employed more labor, and 
developed more resources. No other enter- 
prise in the nation has been blamed for as 
many woes as have the railroads, and polliti- 
cal wrath has never been vented more cruelly 
than upon the railroads. But in spite of it 
all, the railroads kept going straight ahead, 
keeping the faith, giving the very best service, 
and dealing kindly and generously with the 
public.” 





The railways are helping to promote the 
prosperity of the farmers and all other classes 
of people, not only by the indispensable service 
they render but also by the large amount of 
employment they provide. They directly em- 
ploy 1,700,000 persons to whom they pay 
about three billion dollars annually in wages. 
Through their large purchases of equipment, 
supplies and fuel they indirectly provide em- 
ployment for hundreds of thousands of other 
persons. Those they directly and indirectly 
employ, together with their families, afford a 
large part of our huge national market for 
the products of our farms. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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greased casserole, placed in pan of hot 
water, in moderate oven until puffed 
and delicately browned. 


Lenten Mousse 


144 cupfuls of milk, 1 tablespoonful of on 
scalded ion, finely chopped 

1 cupful of soft bread 144 cupfuls of grated 
crumbs yellow cheese 

4 tablespoonfuls of but- % teaspoonful of salt 
ter, melted Dash of white pepper 

1% tablespoonfuls of 3 eggs, well beaten 
parsley, chopped 1 cupful of spaghetti 

1 large pimento, cut in cooked and drained 
fine strips 


Pour milk over crumbs, add butter 
parsley, pimento, onion, cheese, and 
seasonings. Add eggs and mix well. Ar 
range spaghetti in well-greased baking 
dish and pour cheese mixture over it 
Place dish in pan of hot water and bak« 
in moderate oven about 1 hour. Serv: 
with olive sauce, made by stoning 10 
olives, cooking in boiling water 5 min- 
utes, and adding to brown sauce. 

Codfish Balls belongs to New England 
just as do Boston baked beans and 
boiled dinners. When properly made, 
codfish balls are so light and fluffy and 
altogether delicious that you will want 
to serve them often. 


Down-East Codfish Balls 


1 cupful of salt codfish 2 cupfuls of potatoes 
1 egg, well beaten pared and cut int 
small pieces 


Wash fish in cold water and pull or 
cut into very small pieces under water. 
Cook fish and potatoes in boiling water 
to cover until potatoes are tender. Drain 
thoroly. Mash with fork, being sur: 
there are no lumps left. Add egg and 
butter, and season with salt and pepper 
Beat until very light and fluffy. Tak: 
up on spoon, slip into hot deep fat, and 
fry about 1 minute or until delicately 
browned. Drain on. unglazed paper. 
Arrange in a wreath of crisp parsley and 
serve with chili sauce or ketchup. 

Lima Bean Chowder 


l-inch cube of fat salt 2 tablespoonfuls of but 


pork, diced ter 
1 small onion, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of potatoes, 114 teaspoonfuls of salt 
diced Dash of pepper 
1 cupful of water 3 cupfuls of milk, 
2 re of cooked lima scalded 
eans 


Fry out salt pork and brown, onion 
in it. Add potatoes and water and cook 
until potatoes aresoft. Add lima beans. 
Make a sauce of butter, flour, season- 
ings, and milk, and add to bean mixture. 
Serve hot with 6 erackers which have 
been soaked until soft in 1 eupful of milk. 


Bad Weather Amusements 


GARDEN or mail order catalog, a 

pair of blunt-tipped scissors, a five- 
cent box of crayons, and a half-hour of 
patient instruction will result in hours of 
busy work for little fingers on days 
when the weather will not permit play 
out-of-doors. Teach your small son or 
daughter to color the pictures in the 
catalog with the crayons. Then show 
the child how to cut them out neatly. 
After the game is over, insist that the 
child c'ean up all the litter made in the 
cutting process. Here are lessons in 
color, eye training, accuracy in the cut- 
ting out, patience, constructive use of 
time and orderliness and neatness in 
the clearing away at the end, but never 
preached as such. 

My three-year-old nephew when told 
to pick up the snippings after a happy 
cutting bee, pleaded, ‘“‘Help me, moth- 
er, please.” His mother compromised, 
“Well, son, you helped mother by bring 


ing the thread I needed a little while, 


ago, so I’ll help you now.” She made it 
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ess. An added lesson in co-operation, 
you see. 

Collect a half-dozen or so large col- 
ored pictures from magazine advertise- 
ments, pictures that have people or ani- 
mals in them and that tell a story of 

terest to children. Paste these pic- 

res on heavy cardboard for backing. 
On the cardboard back mark one pic- 
ture with lines, dividing it into squares 
oblongs not too small, another into 
diamonds, another into triangles, and 

e rest into different irregular shapes. 
Then with strong scissors cut along the 

nes. The different shaped pieces will 
indicate those belonging to each picture, 
ind will aid in fitting the pictures to- 
cether again. 

For very young children it might be 
well at first to put the pieces for each 
picture in a separate envelope. When 
the children are familiar with them, all 
the pictures can be scrambled together 
to make the solving of these puzzle pic- 
tures more difficult. This puzzle game 
has a fascination that will mean hours 
of constructive pleasure. 

Save the spools empty from thread. 
\t Eastertime dip them into the egg 
Or after you have dyed cloth- 
ing drop them in the dye bath. The 
children will enjoy stringing them, or 
ising them in conjunction with build- 
ing blocks, or for wheels.—M. W. 


aves. 


Keeping Up 


TH heroine of a short story that I 


read a few days ago decided that life | 


was too hurried, that too much stress 
was placed on keeping young, so she 
ran away, added 10 years to her age, 
ind proceeded to settle down to do 
nothing and care about nothing. Then 
a man came along. 

Well, it was a clever little story. 
Young married women of today share a 
bit of that girl’s distaste at the haste and 
hurry of life. Yet we feel that we dare 
not let down or we will lose out entirely. 
We have seen too many aunts and 
mothers and older women, marooned 
helplessly after the children are grown. 
Somehow, along the way, they lost out. 
We want to keep our interests. We want 
something concrete to do after the fam- 
ily is gone. We are right. But, in this, 

well as in anything else, we have to 
strike the happy medium. 

| believe that all women are happier 

they have outside interests. They do 

eir work better. I feel they should 
vote some time to community work, 
personal careers, if they have the 
rge. I believe in applying cold cream 
night to preserve our complexions, 
| watching our diet by day to keep 

‘ figures trim. I believe in entertain- 

nt, as well as the conscientious study 

d application of the rules and regula- 

ns of child culture. 

But I do object to hurrying. Too 

ich haste in life will cause us, I think, 

miss the sweetest part of it. We need 
to keep up our outside interests, keep 
lert mentally, keep well physically, 

lild up friendships. We cannot have 
too many friends, but we can have too 

any irons in the fire. In regulating 

ir lives, we have to do the things that 
ire real contributions to ourselves and 
hers, stick to the happy medium, and 
lo only those things that we can do 
asily and well. Why not form the habit 
R. A. N., Kansas. 
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Postum answers thousands 


of “Want-Ads” every day! 


Unuess you know Postum very well, you'll 
wonder how it can come to the rescue in 
so many varied cases. For all you can see 
in the cup is a tempting, golden-brown 
drink—and all you can taste is delicious- 
ness! But ask the millions of people who 
drink Postum every day. They'll tell you 
how it has helped them! 

Many of these men and women didn't 
know, at one time, what it was to enjoy 
vigorous health. Some were troubled by 
sleeplessness—others by indigestion, rag- 
ged nerves, or headaches. 

One by one, these men and women real- 
ized that the cause of their troubles wag 
— caffein beverages. So they eliminated 
drinks containing caffein from their diets, 
and drank Postum instead. Almost at once, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion, 


and headaches gave way to radiant 


own sleepless nights — your “nerves” and 
headaches. But make this test! Instead of 
caflein beverages, let Postum be your 
mealtime drink — for thirty days. See 
what a difference it makes in you! 

Postum contains no caffein. Made from 
roasted whole wheat and bran, its flavor 
is mellow and smooth. Drink Postum 
plain — or add cream, and watch its rich 
brown color change to gold. You'll want 
to make this drink your lifetime friend! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks — only one-half cent a 
cup. Order from your grocer — or mail 
the coupon for one week's supply, free, 
as a start on your 30-day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you wish Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, prepared by boiling. 


NOW 





health! Do you wonder these men 
and women still drink Postum? 


Perhaps it never occurred to 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
: POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Bottle Creek, Mich.’ 


I wart to make a thirty-day test of Postum 
without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


fF 


Please send me, 
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1: POSTUM CEREAI C] you 
} (prepared by boiling prefe r 
‘| 
Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which Name _ 
include also Grape- Nuts, Post Toasties and < | 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in —s ‘s he 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by City Sense ee st 
adding boiling water, is one of the Fill in completely print name and address : 
easiest drinks in the world to pre- : 
pare. Postum Cereal is also easy In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 


to make, but should be boiled 20 
©1930, G.F .Corp. E 





minutes. 


The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario J 





See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 

















Touches of individuality 

may be added to your room 

with a bedside table or a 
comfortable chair 
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Get acquainted with the 

best mattress. It is your 

only assurance of perfect 
rest 


Comfort and Beauty for Rest 


world, what could count for more 

than having a real restful and com- 
fortable bedroom into which you can 
escape each night for the necessary 
hours of rest? Rest, which is rest, is just 
as important to efficiency as proper food. 
It must not be neglected. 

Comfort is one of those all-important 
requisites in the charming home. It 
naturally implies deep, downy chairs 
and soft glowing lamps in the living- 
room; but too often it ceases beyond the 
living-room door. What room deserves 
the stamp of comfort more than the 
bedroom, the very purpose of which is 
rest? Too frequently the bedrooms are 
a conglomeration of cast-offs with little 
thought as to their real purpose. It 
seems to me we should begin with the 
bedroom, furnish it comfortably first, 
and thence to the other rooms. Much 
has been said of beauty and charm; we 
will concede those virtues to the bed- 
room. But what of comfort, and how 
may it be attained? 

If it were not necessary to have the 
bed first, in order to get spring and 
mattress to fit, I should say the spring 
and matteress should be the very first 
purchase. Make sure of comfortable 
qualities in them and sacrifice for noth- 
ing else. 


The bed itself may be one of many 


I N COUNTING your blessings in this 
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By ELSIE CULBERTSON 


styles. Thank goodness we have de- 
parted forever from those towering 
monstrosities which overhung the slum- 
bers of our Victorian grandfathers, and 
have returned safely to the simpler 
types. The graceful spindle beds and the 
four-posters with posts high or low, the 
Queen Anne with low solid ends, and 
reproductions of other good old period 
types are most in favor. But any of the 
plain simple types are quite all right 
‘depending upon the character to be ex- 
pressed in the room. The modern style 
has produeed some sturdy, simple, and 
attractive designs in beds. Most of all, 
the bed must be sturdy and strong, as 
much good rest has been lost from the 
creaks of a rickety bed. 


F A SACRIFICE must be made in 

the quality of either the bed or 
spring and mattress, let it be in the bed 
itself. There are some very inexpensive 
beds which are solid and strong and in 
very good design, while on the other 
hand one may pay an enormous sum for 
the bed and have little left with which 
to equip it, which would be very unwise. 

The spring, the foundation for the 
restful bed, should be of sturdy, rugged 
construction with deep coils, reinforced 
with small springs between coils, so that 
the resiliency will be regular and con- 
sistent and the spring cannot take on 


the “lop-sided”’ effect. The box spring 
is really lovely but more or less of a 
luxury. It costs about twice as much as 
a good open coil spring and the real 
satisfaction received is about equal, pro- 
viding the springs are of the same 
quality. A good box spring may be 
purchased at $40 to $45 and an open 
coil spring of same quality at $20 to 
$25 which is reasonable. 


O NOT think you are being econom- 
ical when you buy a 9 or 10-dollar 
mattress. It brings you no comfort. It 
will be filled with the cheapest of cotton 
which will immediately form into horrid 
lymps that we all know will wreck any 
night’s sleep. Furthermore, it will not 
endure the wear, even in its bumpy state. 

The best the market has to offer us 
today, moderately priced, is the inner 
coil spring filled mattress. The springs 
hold the filling absolutely in place so 
that it cannot lump, and then it is se- 
eurely tied. Very good mattresses of 
this type range in price from $20 to $40, 
and are indeed an excellent investment 
in real satisfaction, wearing qualities, 
and attractiveness. 

These new mattresses have taken op 
such gay and attractive coverings we 
are almost loathe to pull on the mattress 
covers, which hide them. But our better 

[ Please turn to page 30] 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in High 
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-Speed Farm Transportation 


DELLE 


READER NOTE: This is the eleventh of a series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal Experiences, relating to the 
Profit Side of the high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those 
who recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products piays in making farming PAY. 
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“ve Put 50,259 Miles On 
My Speed Wagon In 6 Months 


Through Weather and Over Roads I’d Never Have Tried Before! ’’ 


(4 Reo Motor Car Company, 

Lansing, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: 
... leown a model FC Speed Wagon 
and have put 50,259 miles on same 
in the last six months. This truck 
has proved very satisfactory under 
all conditions. I have one haul of 
52 miles one way practically every 
day regardless of weather. 
There has been practically no me- 
chanical work done on this truck. 
I get on the average of 12 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. My loads run on 
the average of 3-ton. On each round 
trip I save, in time, a half day over 
that of another truck, which I used 
to operate. Five farmers in my im- 
mediate vicinity have purchased 
Speed Wagons on the performance 
of mine. 7 


In a recent snow storm I pulled 
through drifts that I never thought 
of going through before—practi- 
cally the only truck in this vicinity 
that could make the trip to the 
market the first day of the storm. 


The performance and the reliabil- 
ity of a Reo Speed Wagon is the 
best recommendation that I can 
ive it. 


Gerrit Bakker, Wheeling, Il.’’ 


——_— 


*HE farmers who make money today 
“ are the farmers who are equipped 
take advantage of high prices in 
tant markets. Twenty-four hours 


makes a big difference in the prices you 
get on farm products. To get the highest 
prices you need up-to-the-minute news 
on markets and fast dependable trans- 
portation that will get your produce to 
these markets quickly, safely and in 
first-class condition. That’s why farm- 
ers today, when they get down to figur- 
ing actual hauling costs—to figuring 
how little good transportation costs— 
buy Speed Wagons. 


Reo pioneered trucks for farmers— 
trucks specially designed to meet farm- 
ing needs in speed, capacity, economy 
and long life. 


Reo’s present-day Speed Wagons offer 
farmers an even greater measure of 
economy and Jong life. Based on Reo’s 
long experience in this field, these Speed 
Wagons for farm use are designed to 
master today’s farm hauling conditions. 


They offer farmers the most flexible of 
transportation—increasing hauling 
radius—shortening the haul from farm 
to more profitable distant markets. 
And they offer tremendous advantages 
in speed with safety for load and driver. 


Yet Reo engineers have done more than 
adding these new performance factors 





See Advertising Index, pages 12 


to Speed Wagons. They have made 
these qualities even more lasting than 
before. 


Chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder block 
the hardest of all cylinder materials; new 
low-expansion, longest lasting aluminum 
alloy pistons—an exclusive Reo formula 
—outwearing 3 ordinary pistons; in 
fact, every improvement in design and 
manufacture that could lengthen life 
and increase efficiency has been added. 
6-cylinder engine; 7-bearing crankshaft; 
full pressure lubrication ; 4-wheel, 2-shoe 
internal expanding hydraulic brakes; 
4-forward speed transmission; Myers 
built-in magazine chassis lubrication; 
only the very best tires, and other fea- 
tures are part of Speed Wagons for 
farm duty. 


See these Speed Wagons before you buy 
any truck. Prove for yourself that 
Speed Wagons will handle your hauling 
faster and cheaper—mile after mile— 
for an unbelievably long, trouble-free 
life. 216-R 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo Speed Wagon 
wath school bus bod y 

Speed Wagous are 
meciing with great 
success throughout 
ine country im ines 
sermece 





Speed Wagon 1%- 
ton capactty wtih ex- 
press body. 6-cylin- 
der engine designed 
for fine performance 
and economy of oper- 
ation. 4-wheel, 2-shoe, 
internal expanding 
hydraulic brakes give 
possisve safety. 


Every Srze From 3 Tons 
Down To Srore Detivery Mopets 
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These better Raisins 


~are the simplest 





The Sun-Maid girl iden- 
tifies high quality food 
products the world over. 


Send for a new book of 
delightful recipes, entitled 
“New Interest in Simple 
Menus.” It is free, and you 
will find it full of fascinating 
suggestions. The pie shown 
here was made from one of 
the recipes. Mail a note or 
card to: Sun- Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, 
Fresno, California. 


UST as it takes the best ingredi- 
ents to makea tender, flaky crust, 
so—for delicious raisin pies—you 
must be sure to use only the tastiest, 
juiciest raisins. 
Only Sun-Maids will do! 


Sun-Maid raisins are dried from the 
finest California grapes, and pee. 
pared by exclusive processes which 
set them quite apart from ordinary 
raisins. 


There aretwo favorite kinds of Sun- 
Maid raisins—Nectars and Puffed. 


Sun-Maid NECTARS are tender, 
juicy, seedless raisins, famous for 
their fresh grape-like flavor. Note 
how plump they are, not withered, 
and how attractive and glossy of 
skin. Cooks everywhere know Sun- 
Maid NECTARS as the finest of all 
seedless raisins. 


SUN-MAID 
PUFFED 








recipe for better 
raisin pie ! 


Sun-Maid PUFFED are the only 
seeded raisins which are not sticky, 
ready to use as soon as you open 


the handy carton! For the exclusive 
Sun-Maid process keeps the juice in- 
side, retaining all the rich flavor of 
the Muscat grapes. 


Only the best grapes are selected for 
Sun-Maid raisins. They are graded 
severely for quality, processed and 
packed in the finest and largest rai- 
sin plantin the world,where kitchen 
cleanliness is the standard. 


These finer raisins are cooperative- 
ly grown, packed and sold exclu- 
sively by thousands of California 
vineyardists. Together they market 
their best raisins under the famous 
Sun-Maid girl trade mark. It stands 
as their pledge to you that only the 
best quality, most carefully 
selected and processed rai- 
sins will be packed under 
this brand. 


The Sun-Maid label also assures you 


of highest quality in these products. 












Introducing finest line New 
Guaranteed Hosiery you ever 
saw or Men Women, and 
Children. All kinds, 126 styles 
and colors Guaranteed to 
months or replaced 


Get Hosiery and Ford Without Cost 
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We furnish new auto to travel in as extra bonus 
and silk hose for your own us¢ ew selling plan. 
We deliver or you car No experience needed 
Exclusive Territory Fullor part time. Big op 
aienid utes eantum 
Outfit = 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. 1268, Greenfield, Ohio 
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Time counts in applying for Patents 
Don't risk delay in protecting your ideas. 







Send sketch or model for instructions, 
or write for FREE t ‘*How To Ob- 
tain a Patent” and cord of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge f nformation on 
how to proceed.Communications strictly 


confidential Prompt, careful, efficient 
service. My success built upon strength 
f tisfactory ser e to inventors located in 
ry state in the union. 

Clarence A. O’Brien 
Reg’d. Patent & Trademark Attorney 
646 Security Savings and ¢ 
lirectly a t street 


ommercial 
fror 


Washington, D. C. 






il 
n U.S. Patent Office 








| judgment must win; we know the wash- 
able removable cover is the only sa: 
tary, hygienic way. 

When a good bed, spring, and n 
tress are in your possession, that is st 
not all. The bed must be prop 
dressed. All of us can recall nights ma 
restless by sheets crumpled because t] 
were not long enough to tuck in prop: 
ly. In buying material to make she 
a length of 108 inches is necessary, : 
should be standard. In buying she 
already hemmed, 99 inches is the sat 
factory length. The standard width 
sheets for a double bed is 81 inches a 
for a single bed 54 inches. 

With a generous supply of sheets and 
pillow cases (which would be six sheets 
and six pillow cases) and two soft wool- 
en blankets (also of generous propor- 
tions), a wool-filled comforter, and 
light cotton cover, such as a cotton 
blanket or quilt for the warm balmy 
nights, plus an attractive spread for day- 
time, each bed will certainly be ade- 
quately and comfortably equipped. And 
what a joy this solid comfort will be! 

Now that the bed is all arranged, do 
not forget the small bedside table for the 
lamp, clock, the book that puts you to 
sleep, and the various necessities. A 
little table with a drawer is convenient 
for the bedside table. 

Next in importance to the comfortable 
and charming bedroom is the furniture 
for the dressing centers. This usually 
consists of a chest of drawers and a 
dressing table or, a dresser may be 
preferred to one of these pieces, depend- 
ing upon the size of the room and the 
tastes of those to occupy the room. Plen- 
ty of closet and drawer space adds much 
to the happiness to be derived from any 
bedroom. Nothing is more likely to start 
the day wrong than to find the clothes 
one expects to put on crumpled and out 
of order from having been chucked the 


| day before into a disorderly drawer or 


an overcrowded closet. 


NOMFORTABLE heights for dressers 
and dressing tables are important. 
One dislikes to have to stand on tiptoe 
or expose the spine to curvature to be 
able to see into the mirrors. Lights 
properly placed are quite necessary, also, 
in order to see perfectly. 

We were taught not to sit on the edge 
of the bed, as it may make the spring 
sag and crumple the spread. But what 
is one to do if there are not enoug! 
chairs proyided? The bedroom needs 
several straight chairs conveniently lo- 
cated, and at least one really comfort- 
able chair. This comfortable chair 
perhaps the most neglected feature « 
the whole bedroom. Think of the times 
you like to seek seclusion in your own 
room to read or sew in peace and quiet. 
A little straight stiff chair is not con 
ducive to this relaxation but a low 
padded chair or a comfy rocker is simply 
irresistible. 

If you have not done so, arrange one of 
these reading, sewing centers in your 
bedroom with chair, lamp, table or mag- 
azine stand, and sewing box in a chum- 
my group and see if it does not become 
your favorite haunt. If the bedroon 
is large enough, two such groups might 
be provided. Most of us like a little low 
rocker for occasional sewing and the 
deep padded chair for reading. It is 
lovely to have them both. The padded 
chair may be an old favorite re-dressed 
in a gay chintzey cover. A footstool i 
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nt of this easy chair would complete 
group. 
‘he floor coverings are a factor in the 
fort of a bedroom. The small braided 
ooked rugs are very attractive, but 
eal comfort some of us prefer to 
the floor more completely covered 
either larger rugs or a room-size 
One would be very fortunate to 
a large rug which covers the main 
of the bedroom floor; they are very 
rming. For the cottage type of room, 
of woven rag carpet sewed to- 
r make a large rug which is very 
nt, attractive, and easy to care for. 
. home is not truly comfortable and 
ient unless the bedrooms are fur- 
.d for comfort. Real charm with 
rt is the only way. 


Teaching Attention 


“Rw, supper is ready.”” “What, 
\ Mother? Don’t hear, Mother,” 
ame the response. The announcement 

repeated; so also was small son’s 


Does your child ever seem exasperat- 
ingly deaf? During a cold when our 
youngster had difficulty in hearing, he 
acquired the habit of not trying to 

nderstand the first statement or re- 
quest. It was easier to ask for a repeti- 
tion of what had been said than it was 
to immediately cease his play for a less 
ttractive occupation. It was aggravat- 

g, to say the least, to repeat, two or 

ree times, everything that was said 

the child. 

\bout the time I was facing this prob- 

| had the opportunity to observe 

ier who was giving instructions to 

class in drawing. The children 

ed to be very attentive while she 
r directions clearly and slowly, 
iting each one twice. “Any ques- 
she asked. I supposed that her 

ion’ was merely a matter of tech- 
for she had been so explicit and 

nticipated every question which I 

| imagine. 

ot four or five hands. “May we 

y of the three models, or must 
aint them all?” “What paper 

I use for the animal drawing?” 
veled at her patience in answering 
queries so carefully. 

er the lesson, the teacher explained 

necessary questioning with, “Chil- 
e so aecustomed to having com- 
s repeated many times that they 
to make an effort to hear the first 
This “hint” opened my eyes as 
it was going on in our family. Was 
t deliberately training my child to 
tentiveness? ia 
‘Ve began at once to develop a tech- 

: to meet this situation and I pass 

tor it worked in our household. To 

ire we have occasional relapses, but 
have been cured in the same way. 
insisted that he look the speaker 

» face, in order to have his undi- 

. attention. 

made the statement or request 
slowly with overeareful enuncia- 
to be sure that he eould hear and 
rstand every word. 

asked if he heard what had been 
lf the child is three years old or 
he eould probably repeat what 
een said, both to make certain he 
indersteod the request, and also to 

‘ess It upon his memory by means of 

petition.—C. W. M., Kansas. 












Protected by a modern 


care all mothers can give 


A five year old boy—with brown 
hair and melting brown eyes— 
dressed in a rose linen tunic blouse, 
and diminutive rose ‘‘pants.’’ That's 
Peter A. B. Widener, III. 


A baby, as exquisite and lovely 
as a French doll, living in a delec- 
table peach and blue nursery. That’s 
Peter's little two year old sister 
Ella. 


Charmed lives they lead—this 
little pair. Their parents’ estate is a 
dream place. Palatial Italian house 
... far stretching lawns with clipped 
hedges and lovely vistas . . . jetting 
series of fountains .. . greenhouses 
... polo fields... kennels... 
race track. 


With the children, health laws 
are scrupulously observed. A spe- 
cial point was emphasized.early in 
their lives by famed child special- 
ists. That was the habit of eating a 
hot, cooked cereal. And the cereal 
specified by the Wideners’ physician 
and approved by the children’s 
trained nurses was that universal 
favorite—Cream of Wheat. 

‘*We follow the pediatrician’s ad- 
vice in giving both children Cream 
of Wheat,’’ says Mrs. Widener. *‘Ella 
eats it twice a day, and Peter always 


CREAM OF WHEAT 
See Advertising Index. pages 120. 121 





Little P. A. B. Widener, II], and his sister 
Ella arethe children of Mr. and Mrs. P. A. B 
Widener of Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, of New- 
port and Santa Barbara—famous for their in 
terest im sport and the breeding of race horse: 


Healthy and merry 


in therr story hook world — 


the children of 


(MR. and Mrs.P.A.B.Wipener 0 


has his hot cereal breakfast. Cream 
of Wheat has certainly played its 
part in the children’s good health.”’ 


Thousands of other mothers be- 
lieve this. Their judgment is rein- 
forced by 221 members of leading 
medical societies in four great cities 
—Chicago, New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Toronto. In a recent in- 
vestigation a// these noted special- 
ists approved Cream of Wheat. 

They value its rich energy con- 
tent—its amazingly quick digest- 
ibility. 

To give your children the very 
best possible start give them regu- 
larly, a good hot bow! of Cream of 
Wheat. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada, 
made by The Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration, Winnipeg. 

FRE E—his plan that makes children enthu- 

siastic about their hot, cooked cereal at 
breakfast. The H. C. B. Club, with badges, pictures, 
gold stars, etc. A children’s Hor Cereal Breakfast 
Club, with 796,000 participants. All materia! sent 


free, direct to your children, with sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to: 


Tue Cream or WaeatCorporsTION Derr. S-30 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Child's name... 
en a 


+ tee ee ee ee 


To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here 


© 1930, The C. of W. Corp, 















































A Long-wearing 


MUD TIRE CHAIN 
Ask for the 


WEED AMERICAN 


THE WEED AMERICAN 


doubles the usual wear 


This new tire chain doubles the wear you expect. 
It has re-enforcing bars of steel across the cross 
links that contact the road. They are welded on 
electrically. It has also a new electrically welded 
side chain. The result is much more mileage per 
pair of chains, 

In fact, this new Weed American tire chain 
seemed too good to be true, so we abused it, mis- 
used it, and tried it out on every sort of road and 
testing ground. For two years we abused it. It 
stood up twice as weil. So now we are telling you 
about it, and your dealer sells it. It’s a great mud 
and rut chain. Look it over. That’s all we ask. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





THE NEW SIDE CHAIN 
It’s electrically welded. It has 
more links. It can’t kink. It’s 
tougher. It’s stronger in the pull 
and withstands the roughest ruts. 
It wears longer. 


THE NEW CROSS CHAIN 
Re-enforcing bars are electrically 
welded acrossthecrosschain links 
that take the road wear. These 
bars add a more 

tenacious road co 

grip and make 
the chains wear 
much longer. 





























colors. Oil, gasoline, gas 
stoves, furnaces. Cash or 
terms. 24-h¢ our shipment. 30- | 
day Free Trial. Satisfaction | 
or money back. 5- Y earGuar- \ 
antee. 29 years in business. 
750,000 customers. Write to- 
day for FREE book 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mis. 


1 poneater Ave. 
itil 413° | AK 


raVrataitawsele) 
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- ed Pay- 
d f 
200 stove, range and furnace bargains. 
Porcelain enamel ranges, choice of 5 
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Something 
4 SALES IN EVERY HOME 


” Triple Your Profits 


Just out—latestthingin home 





mee AT age colorful 


5 Rubber Art Rugs. a the rage! 
RUBBER Made in blues, taupe ys, ma- 


roons, with borders of anaing 
colors. Very attractive. One — 
% ears three ordinary rugs. Nev 

locke shabby. Lies fia fiat, will not oa 


si ap. Clings to floor—never slips. Soft 
Colorful and easy on the feet. No mE 


PRE necessary—simply wipe off. Ideal f: 
a, hallways, between rooms, hen, 
3 ys, etc. Women 
wild ‘about 1 on Low priced. Sell 
fast. Every home needs at rm my 
ae ~ 


Shei ese. Simply show one and 
orders. cocuet | big profits. No ex- 
oe ina ht eee ones 
of this 
See a ubber Rroapets 


years peyote ton OR. onto, 

















Heirlooms 


NE time, in Connecticut, I spent t 

night in a farmhouse that had sto 
since the Revolutionary War. It was 
interesting house, quite typical of N: 
England, white and green, with shut 
ters. I slept in a birdseye maple, f 
poster bed, and in a room literally fu 
of antiques. There were whatnots a1 
old books and autographed pictures al 
quaint pitchers and even a gun. In t 
living-room I caught a glimpse of an « 
coverlet, handmade, from the wool 
the dye and weaving. There were « 
tables and old chairs everywhere. 

It was a place to delight the collect 
of antiques, but delight would have be 
all they would have gotten out of it, { 
the heirlooms had been handed doy 
from one generation to another, were 
well loved and well cared for, and wi 


| not be sold—at least not by the present 


owner. Everywhere thru the East we 
saw antique shops, some containin 
antiques and others containing junk. But 
be that as it may, within the heart of 
every woman—almost—there rests a de- 
sire to hold on to a few heirlooms and t 
keep them intact for the generations 
which are to follow. 

Some of us here in the Middlewest, 
tho, are finding ourselves without them. 
We probably belong to those families 
who left their possessions in the East 
and came by wagon to settle the Middle- 


| west. Naturally, they brought only th: 


few things that were essential. We1 
have a few feather beds and quilts, | 
that’s about all our ancestors left us i 
the way of heirlooms, except their rar 
courage and -vonderful faith. 

Along with this courage and fait! 
which we hope to pass along to our chil- 
dren, we might realize that some day wi 
will be ancestors, and that our posses- 
sions may be prized. Since we have few 
heirlooms as a starter, we might collect 
a few things that will withstand th 
siege of years, and that some day wil 
be mentioned reverently as belonging t 
your great-great-great grandmother 1 
the year 1929. Such things are auto- 
graphed copies of books and music 
pieces of pottery and perhaps some 
the colored glassware that is so popular 
now, and even a bit of gay kitchen war 
It may, in time, be as rare as the o 
copper kettles. And, if we are real ar 
bitious we might piece a quilt or work a 
sampler.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


A New Cleaner 
Bate ghee STERED furniture has add- 


xd such an air of comfortableness 
to our homes but it has introduced 
new problem for us to solve in that it 1 
so hard to glean it properly. A fe 
months ago I found a new electric hand 
vacuum cleaner. I immediately fell 1 
love with it, since it was small, light 
weight, and had a tiny motor in j 
which worked on the same principle as 
the large vacuum cleaner. 

A small brush whirled rapidly about 
dislodging and sucking the dust in, 
at the same time. The small bag was 
fastened to the handle in such a manner 
that it kept it under my arm out of th: 
way when I worked. And in just n 
time I had gone over all my furniture 
with it and everything was as slick and 


| clean as the day I bought it. 


I began to look around at the various 


cleaners of this sort on sale and found 
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them very reasonably priced, ranging 
from $10 up. A variation of this cleaner 
which is known as an electric whisk- 
broom, serving the same purpose but 
having a stationary brush, comes as low 


as dé. 


akes to choose from and electric com- 
nies are glad to demonstrate them in 
the individual homes thus giving you a 
hanee to use them yourself and find 
he one most suited to your needs and 
ig. They may be bought in various 
rhts (some weighing as little as three 


ig 
unds) and sizes with various handles, 
me being easier to handle than others. 
Some people have attachments for 
their vacuum cleaners which may be 
ised on furniture, but personally. | 
uch prefer the small cleaner. It is 
ade so that it will reach every crack, 
orner, and erevice of your furniture 
nd the brushing and cleaning action is 
strong that everything is thoroly 
leaned. It eleans brocaded finishes and 
nishing fringe as well as the welts on 
hairs and davenports. And if one does 
iot clean furniture every week, moths 
re almost certain to lodge in the furni- 
ture upholstery and soon spoil it. 

[ have found many other uses for my 
cleaner besides protecting my chairs, 
ttoman, and davenport. I use it on 
ft pillows, and am pleased with it 
r mattresses, quilts, comforters, and 
ed pillows. I clean my drapes and cur- 
tains very often and it saves taking 
hem down and up every few weeks 
vhich is such a task. It cleans the up- 
olstery of the car after a long dusty 

and leaves it with a new, brighter 

more inviting appearance. It’s a 
il joy when going over the stairway.— 
M., Wis. 


Music by the Way 


‘eS SOME books we find these words, 
the statement of someone who loves 
sic, “The little children of the old 
rid may be raised in the gutter but 
vill find them humming the strains 
ld opera numbers, while all you can 
in America is ‘Sonny Boy’ or 
ething similar.’ 
\merica is young and ignorant, 
C ally. 

ick of musical training in the coun- 
schools of my day and earlier, and 
s where there were no musical in- 
ents are responsible for this condi- 
[ suppose. Yet, we could scarcely 
e the first settlers of this country, 
vho eame from the continent and 
vho traveled from the East to 
tle the western states, for refusing to 
ip precious space with musical 
ruments, when that space was need- 
r necessities. America was very 
g, and had to look first to food, 
ter, and clothing. Battles had to be 

ight to win a rugged country. 
\merica is no longer an infant. She 
established. She has her factories, 
improved methods of transporta- 
her better standards of living, her 
gressive schools; and with these 
gs, phonographs and radios. Ameri- 
ist ready to sing. Most little chil- 
now hear musie daily. It will be- 
a part of their lives. They will ac- 
an appreciation of it, and later 
may learn te bring forth melody 
uselves. In another generation, our 
dren will be singing and understand- 


¥ the strains of master music.—R.A.N. | 





There are very many dependable 











Intentionally overcharged and overheated through 
thousands of miles on the test track, Willard 


Batteries prove their endurance, 























This person feels | The battery that withstands 


pass cold-weather tests, 

















and hammering of rough usage 


Willard stands the test 


THREAD-RUBBER 


Because of its great resistance to 


y is an exclusive Willard 





most economical battery. 


STORAGE 
a BATTERIES 


Y Bean D+ Or t © 





ar builders 
acceptance 


best insurance of battery value 


The car builder sells dependable car performance to 
the public. Every part of the car he builds must prove 
its individual performance before he accepts it for 
original equipment. 

During car builders’ tests, therefore, the Willard 
Battery is subjected to every reasonable stress and 
strain, both electrical and mechanical, that can be 
devised by the engineering staff. It passes all these 
tests successfully and stands today the first choice of 
76 makers of cars, trucks and busses. 

The Willard you can buy at any of the | 
Willard Service Stations is the same in electrical size 
and quality as the car builder okehs for original 
equipment, Willard has held the 
car owner’s good-will for 32 
years. Over 23,000,000 batteries 
have be en delivered. Today 
more Willards are sold to car 
owners than any other make. 
They have become a known 


value. 




























A joy to his paren 


the leader of his gang. Only proper foods, parental judgment 
and control can help this boy radiate such health and happiness 


Editor’s Note—Are you always confronted 
with perplexing questions about the food you 
eat? ‘Don’t fear your foods, but eat and be 
merry,”’ is the advice of Dr. Hughes, one of 
our leading nutrition authorities, in this 

second article 


HERE was a time when all nutri- 

tion talks centered about three 

types of food—proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates. Then came the realiza- 
tion that these foods in their purest 
forms do not make an adequate diet. 
The discovery of vitamins and the in- 
creased knowledge regarding the impor- 
tance of minerals in metabolism caused 
a shifting of emphasis in nutritional 
needs. Meeting the vitamin and miner- 
al requirements of the individual be- 
came of prime importance. 

Neglect of the question of an adequate 
supply of proteins, fats, and carbohy- 
drates in the diet has followed the over- 
emphasis on the need for vitamins and 
minerals. These three food substances 
remain as important in the diet as they 
ever were. The need for them is not 
lessened by an adequate supply of min- 
erals and vitamins. They still furnish 
material for body building and for 
energy, without which the newly under- 
stood vitamins and minerals would fail 
in producing and maintaining body 
health. 

The real building material for all the 
cells of the body is furnished by pro- 
teins. Milk, meat, eggs, and legumes— 
peas and beans—are foods composed 
largely of protein. Where a varied diet 
is used, it is seldom necessary to give 
serious consideration to the comparative 


ts, a pride of the community, and « ventually 
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By DR. 
ETHEL 


value of the different 
protein materials. In 
the United States 
where the ordinary diet 
of the people includes 
some of all the previ- 
ously mentioned pro- 
tein foods, there is 
really no danger of pro- 
tein deficiency due to 
the lack of certain par- 
ticular proteins. If, 
however, the diet is re- 
stricted to one or two 
sources of protein, then 
attention should be 
given to the question of 
selection to insure that 
those selected are ade- 
quate for growth and 
repair of the tissues of 
the body. 

Should our meals in- 
clude protein in excess 
of what is actually 
needed for body main- 
tenance? This is a ques- 
tion that has been much 
discussed. Less than 
two ounces of adequate- 
ly mixed protein food will meet the body 
needs, and people have often been ad- 
vised against eating larger quantities of 
protein foods. They have thought that 
by so doing they will overwork the kid- 
neys. Experiments have shown that 
there is no danger to the healthy indi- 
vidual in eating large quantities of pro- 
teins, such as meat. The nitrogen part 
of the protein has to be excreted thru 
the kidneys, but this will in no way harm 
normal kidneys; they are capable of tak- 
ing care of all the protein that a person 
might wish to eat. 

If the kidneys have been damaged, 
either by disease, by lack of certain vita- 
mins, or by abnormal mineral balance, 
then the protein intake should be re- 
duced to a minimum, because the end 
products of the protein metabolism can- 
not be properly eliminated. In such ab- 
normal conditions the individual should 
by all means have the diet prescribed by 
a competent doctor. 

In certain forms of indigestion, espe- 
cially those accompanied by constipa- 
tion, the amount of protein food eaten 
should be limited. If an oversupply is 
taken, the surplus may be decomposed 
by bacteria of the intestinal tract, pro- 
ducing harmful substances. These are 
absorbed by the blood, carried thru the 
body, and act upon the nerves, causing 
headaches, dullness, and a general lack 
of a feeling of well-being. This gives no 
localized warning which might, as in the 
case of gas pains following carbohydrate 
fermentation, reveal to the individual 
the source of his difficulty. 

Instead of recognizing the true situa- 





Food Facts 


ithout Fancies 


J. 5S. HUGHES 
J. MARSHALL 


tion, the person frequently resorts t 
headache tablets with the result that his 
second condition is worse than his first 
Actual betterment of the condition of 
constipation and putrefaction can usu- 
ally be secured by eating more of th 
foods containing vitamins and rough- 
ages, to stimulate intestinal action. Un- 
til constipation has been remedied, pro- 
tein material is apt to putrefy in the in- 
testines, and hence should not be eaten 
in large quantities. 

There are, however, plenty of normal 
people who have no such difficulties. For 
them the amount of protein which is de- 
sirable is largely a matter of persona! 
taste and habit. Protein in excess of 
needs for bodily maintenance can do no 
harm to the healthy body, and will not 
be wasted by it. What the body does not 
use for building and repair will be 
burned for energy or stored as fat in the 
body. So if the man who is active, and 
has maintained a normal digestion, 
wishes a good juicy piece of meat with 
each meal, there is no real reason why 
he should not have it and enjoy it. 


Og he of heat and energy are the 
J carbohydrates, whetherin the form ot 
starch as in cereals and vegetables, or in 
the form of sugar, granulated by a re- 
fining process, or as it occurs naturally 
in fruits. Not only are these carbohy- 
drates used for the same purpose in the 
body, but they are all reduced to the 
same substances by process of digestion. 

Potatoes, corn, bananas, sirup, and 
sugar from the sugar bowl, are all broken 
down by the digestive juices into the 
same simple compounds. These are ab- 
sorbed from the intestines by the blood 
and carried to the tissues thruout the 
body, where they are burned, producing 
energy to maintain body temperature 
and permit body activity. One of these, 

{ Please turn to page 38 | 


Even shadowland reveals our nutrition habits! 
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This CHART Shows the Wonderful 
Growth of INTERNATIONAL 
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B ACK in 1919 International trucks were already 
ivSxG) very popular. On the farms and in the Cities, 

tes many thousands of men were saving their time 
and money by hauling their loads in trucks made by Inter- 
national Harvester. In that year Internationals were already 
in the front rank of production. 


Yet that was only a start. See what has happened since 
1919. Although the manufacture of all trucks has only 
DOUBLED in the ten-year period, the manufacture of 
Internationals has multiplied SEVEN FOR ONE. The 
lines on the chart above show clearly how the need for 
low-cost hauling has brought people to the International 
Harvester product. 


There can be no better recommendation than this, for 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of 
complete hauling satisfaction is in the hands of the truck 
owner. Today you can see the proof of International 
success everywhere on the roads. 


- Vv vW 


On such evidence, do your own hauling by International. 
Choose your truck from this line: the Six-Speed Special shown 
and described here; the Speed Trucks, 1%, 12, 2, and 3-ton; and 
the Heavy-Duty Internationals, 24, 342, and 5-ton. A Company- 
owned branch nearby, or a dealer still nearer, will deliver the 
International truck you choose, and see that it gives you many 
years of faithful, economical service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL 



















International 14%4-ton Speed Truck 


° 
She Six-Speed 
. 
Special 

The scene at the top of the page shows the 
popular Six-Speed Special—a truck which is 
fast on the hard road and powerful in deep 
mud. Have you seen a demonstration of this 
sturdy International? It is the original heavy- 
duty Speed Truck with six forward speeds. 
Through its 2-speed axle it combines high 
road speed with tremendous pulling power 
for gumbo, steep hills, and soft fields. Ic has 
sturdy members throughout, good looks, 
and 4-wheel brakes. The Six-Speed Special 
is the great favorite for rural hauling 
Capacity loads always come through, so long 
as the wheels can reach the road bottom, 
when the Six-Speed Special is on the job. 

Catalog will be sent on request. 


Lag & 


INTERNATIONAL 


See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 


























Grandmother would have welcomed this food strainer 














For deep fat frying—the kettle, frying basket, and frying fork 


t’s the Little Things That Count 
In Kitchen Cookery 


ITH spring invariably comes 

that day when you just must 

have something new. So the 

very next Saturday afternoon you brush 

up the spring coat, don your hat, and 
hop in the car for a fling of buying. 

Oh, I know that feeling too well! So 

before this day comes 

I want to remind you 


By ELLEN L. PENNELL 


cooked and keeps the fruit pulp, or 
whatever you are preparing, in the pan 
while the juice is being poured into an- 
other dish. It is not only helpful but 
prevents steam burns. 

If your family likes doughnuts, cro- 
quettes, chicken, or steaks fried in deep 


tasting kitchen are the pastry cutter, 
the wide spatula, and the cooking fork. 
Mrs. Jacobs feels that she is almost lost 
in making pie crust if she does not have 
the pastry cutter which simplifies the 
blending of the fat and flour. 

The wide spatula unconsciously slips 
into your hand doz- 
ens of times during 





of .a few things you 
would enjoy having 
(providing the old 
hens have been gen- 
erous that week and 
permitted you to slip 
an extra five into your 
purse). 

No, these are not 
the lovely dresses of 
which you had 
dreamed at first. In- 
stead, they are those 
little things which will 
ease your hours of 
food preparation un- 
til you will wear a 
smile that will out- 
shine any gorgeous 
gown in the shops. 








the preparation and 
serving of a meal. 
Nothing is better to 
slip the pieces of pie 
onto their plates nor 
to transport the meat 
loaf from a pan to the 
platter. 

The shorter cook- 
ing fork is another 
small assistant always 
ready to relieve you. 

For beating eggs, 
cream, and batters 
there is a different 
whip. With a wide, 
slanting tip it is easy 
to reach the corners 
of the cooking pan. 
The new skimmer 








One of the newest 
pieces that can now 
be added to your 
kitchen cookery col- 
lection is a food strainer. Not so long 
ago when one of my friends expressed 
a wish for such an article, we exclaimed 
her into silence by asking “Why that? 
You’re not supposed to drain your 
vegetables.”” But there are dozens of 
other foods which need to be drained 
even if vegetables are cooked in a small 
amount of water. This strainer hooks 
onto the pan in which the food has been 


Try these on your kitchen table. 
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fat, you should have one of the wire 
baskets and frying forks. The basket 
slips inside the frying kettle and holds 
the food, When it is ready to drain, the 
basket may be hooked to the edge of the 
kettle and the frying fork will help you 
remove the croquettes or other deli- 
cacies without breaking. 

Some of the favorites which we use 
most in our Successful Farming testing- 


You will find they will “tune in” 


shown in the picture 
has a protruding lip 
to help in pouring. 
No kitchen is com- 
plete without a knife sharpener. The 
one shown in the illustration may be 
screwed to the kitchen table. It also 
has a handle with which you may bal- 
ance yourself in case a dull knife has 
‘xaused you to give vent to your feelings. 
When you are having special com- 
pany and wish to have an unusually 
nice fruit cocktail, you will need the 
[ Please turn to page 41 | 
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Send for New Fr 
J. 1. Case Co. Inc. 


Dept. C-67, Racine, Wis. 
1 would like to 


ase Tractors. 





Name 





e Booklet 


now more about the two new 
Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, copy of new tracter booklet. 








Address 

















UST one year ago, the new CaSe Model “*L”’ was placed on 
the market. Immediately owners discovered in this tractor 
a new kind of farm power that enabled them to do more 

work in a day, and with far greater ease of handling than they 

had thought possible with any tractor. New records for quan- 
tity, quality and variety of work done with this tractor have 
been pouring in ever since from owners in all parts of the United 

States and Canada. 





The performance of the smaller size, the Model **C’’, has been 
equally outstanding. No man who has not seen these tractors 
at work or talked with their owners can appreciate the full ex- 
tent of their many new features and operating advantages. 

Both tractors have powerful engines designed for continuous 
full load service. They are accurately balanced and run with 
remarkable smoothness. Heavy crankshaft running in three 
large, reinforced, special alloy babbitt bearings; removable cylin- 
der sleeves with glass-like surface inside; pressure lubrication 
system and other highly developed features make possible the 
large power output, unfailing dependability and economy of 
the new Case engines. 

Both tractors are adapted to a wide range of belt, drawbar 
and power take-off operations. Their compact construction; 
high power with light weight; three speed range; almost effort- 
less steering and easy handling are new tractor advantages that 
mean greater usefulness and more profit for the owner. 

One of these new tracters will fit exactly your farm 
needs and give you advantages that heretofore have not been 
available in any tractor. Complete information will be gladly 
sent to you. You are also invited to call on any Case dealer to 
see these tractors. 


J. i. 


CASE 


Quality Machines for Profitable farming 


power 


CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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and Misses 


W This 
jj New Style 





The New Slenderizing Styles | 
for Stout Women 





Book is Yours 


| refining the sugar changes it in no wa) 


FREE! 


TYLES have changed! And to you this is 
good news, indeed—for the new styles are 


more becoming to all stout women. The new 
mode favors the fuller figure and the new low- 
ered hemline is definitely more slenderizing. 


This Style Book shows you the Fashion changes—tells the 
new Style Story. And one copy of this Book is yours FREE. 


The New Styles at New Low Prices 

Your whole new costume may just as well come from the heart 
of Fifth Avenue and yet bring to you a big saving in price. 
Lane Bryant serves America’s most exclusive shoppers— those 
bestinformed on style. And through our greater buying power, 
our prices go lower and lower and bring you larger savings. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 


Lane Bryant is the world’s Largest Producer of styles for stout 
women. These garments are not merely larger sizes— they are slen- 
derizing styles, correctly proportioned, with plenty of room at arms, 
bust and hips. Every woman of full figure should see for herself 
the new beauty, 


All of these advantages may now be yours. Our new Style Book 
brings our stores right to your door—for we pay postage on every pur- 
chase made by mail. There are for you new delights in Dresses, Coats, 
Hats, Shoes, Corsets, Underwear—if you write for this book today. 


fane Bryant 


Dept./82, FIFTH AVE. and 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Cliicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis 


the personal charm that comes with these styles. 























What most people call indigestion is 
usually excess acid in the stomach. The 
food has soured. The instant remedy 
is an alkali which neutralizes acids. 
But don’t use crude helps. Use what 
your doctor would advise. 

The best help is Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia. For the 50 years since its 
invention it has remained standard 
with physicians. You will find noth- 
ing else so quick in its effect, so harm- 
less, so efficient. 

One tasteless spoonful in water neu- 
tralizes many times its volume in acid. 
The results are immediate, with no 


ndigeso™ 


Immediate 


Relief ! 


bad after-effects. Once you learn this 
fact, you will never deal with excess 
acid in the crude ways. Go learn— 
now—why this method is supreme and 
why it has replaced other things. 

Be sure to get the genuine Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia prescribed by phy- 
sicians for 50 years im correcting ex- 
cess acids. 25c and 50c a bottle—any 
drugstore. 


U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany and its predecessor Charles H. 
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Phillips since 1875. 


substances. 





Food Facts Without Fancies 
[Continued from page 34] 


glucose, is always found as a constituent 
of normal bleod. These simple sugar 
are built into the nucleus of every ce! 
in the body, and go to make up one o 
the important compounds found in th: 
nerves. The maintenance of norma 
sugar content in the blood is essential t. 
health and well-being. To maintain thi 
sugar content any of the carbohydrat 
may be used by the healthy person. 
There has been quite a little agitatio 
for the use of the so-called natural sugar 
in place of refined sugar. The process « 


but merely separates it from the oth 

No one would condem: 
butter because it had been removed 
from the milk. To condemn sugar be- 
cause it has been removed from it 

original source is equally unjustifiable 
Any benefits which come from securing 
the sugar directly from fruit are due to 
the minerals and vitamins which th: 
fruit contains and not to a difference i: 


| sugar. The sugar of the fruit in itself i: 
in no way superior to the granulate 


sugar. 
With some food faddists sugar in al 
its forms has fallen somewhat into dis 


repute. Some have even gone so far a: 
to denounce sugar.as positively harmfu 
to the body. Such people usually adv: 
cate the use of starchy foods, however 
Since the digestion of starch results in : 
sugar (glucose), the warnings against th: 
use of sugar seem unjustified so far a 
the metabolism of the body is con- 
cerned. To date there is no experimen- 
tal evidence to indicate that either suga1 
or starch is harmful to the normal per- 
son, if used as a source of energy in an 
adequate diet and not to the exclusion 
of other foods. 

The fallacious idea that sweet foods 
are harmful has been supported in the 
minds of many people by the knowledge 
that sugar is harmful to those who have 
diabetes. In the abnormal condition of 
diabetes the pancreas fails to secrete a 
substance which is necessary for the 
proper burning of sugar by body tissue. 
In the recently discovered method of 
treating diabetes, insulin, isolated from 
the pancreas of small animals, is injected 
to substitute for the substance which the 
diabetic person lacks. 


pred or of the pancreas to function 
seems to be the result of tissue injury 
or disease. Sugar has never been known 
to cause diabetes and the diet prescribed 
by the physician for the diabetic should 
not be considered indicative of the diet 
required by the normal person. 

The only circumstance when a normal 
individual needs fear to add sweets to a 


| diet of the other essential elements is 


| when the need or desire for reducing 


| body weight exists. 


Since starch is 
changed to sugar by digestion, this 
statement would hold true for the 
starches as well as for the sweets, tho 
sugar, because of its concentrated state, 
is, ounce for ounce, more effective than 
the starchy foods in adding to the store 
of body fat. However, even for reduc- 
ing, there are other foods which might 


| be omitted before the sugars and these 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the | 


we will consider in the next class of 
foods. 

The body uses fat in the food very 
largely for energy. Thus, in purpose 
served, the fats are closely akin to the 
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carbohydrates. Excess protein can also 
be converted into energy and, as has 
been stated elsewhere, carbohydrates 


and proteins can be transformed in the | 


body into fat. 

Nature has provided that in times of 
plenty any excess of energy yielding 
foods beyond requirements shall be 
stored in the body as fat. This does not 
mean, however, that a great amount of 
fat in the body makes one more ener- 
getic. Sometimes just the reverse is 
true. A well-filled woodbox in the kitch- 
en is often a desirable thing, but a ton 
of coal stored there would be a nuisance. 
So enough fat on the body to serve as a 
margin of safety is desirable, while an 
excess amount may be only an impedi- 
ment afid wholly unnecessary. 


HERE are ‘certain abnormal glan- 
dular conditions that cause excess of 
fats, but in general with normal individ- 
ials the amount of fat that is stored in 
the body is directly in proportion to the 
amount which does not meet the body 
needs for these substances. As long as 
the body functions as a living organism, 
body tissues must be repaired and energy 
f excess food consumed. Most of those 
people who insist that it runs in their 
family to be fat and that they are fat in 
spite of the fact that they eat very little, 
are simply eating more than they realize. 
The individual faced with the prob- 
lem of reducing body weight may attack 
it by increasing the amount of muscular 
work he does on a given diet, or by re- 
ducing the amount of food consumed for 
a given days’s work. If he chooses the 
dietetic approach, he should keep in 
mind that the fats are the greatest 
energy yielding foods available. 

An ounce of fat yields 244 times as 
much energy as an ounce of sugar or 
protein. The amount of work required 
to “work’’ off an ounce of butter would 
be twice as great as for an equal weight 
of sugar. The overweight woman, wish- 
ing to reduce, who drops sugar and pota- 
toes from her diet and continues the 
liberal use of cream, butter, and bacon 
is doomed to disappointment. 

Moderate reducing without harm is 
possible for anyone who will study the 
energy value of the different food ma- 
terials and consistently limit the amount 
of energy producing foods which he con- 
sumes. Losing weight should not be 
done too rapidly. The fad of fasting for 
a certain time as a preliminary step in 
reducing, may have serious results. Re- 
ducing one-fourth to one-half pound of 
body weight per day can be safely ac- 
complished, providing that in decreas- 
ing the amount of food eaten care is 
taken to include the necessary amounts 
‘{ proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 

The fact that fat furnishes twice as 
much energy per ounce as furnished by 
proteins and carbohydrates makes it a 
particularly effective food for those who 
wish to gain weight. There is practically 
uo difference in the energy value which 
the body can derive from ordinary 
dible fats such as butter, lard, vege- 
table margarine, and oils from seecis and 

uts. These products do vary, however, 
in the amount of vitamins which they 
contain. 

Recent research has added to the food 


elements which are essential in an ade- 


juate diet, but as we have shown, this 
as not lessened the nutritional impor- 
tance of proteins, carbohydrates, and 
tats. 


















It Tucks In! 
Around windows and 
doors, in all the places 
where cold, wind and 
dampness might enter, 
Balsam-Wool tucks in 
snugly. Thick and 
flexible, it is true 

insulation 








“Wool lined buildings 


increase farm profits 


A simple way to make 
farm buildings warm, 
tight—at little cost. 


HIS Balsam-Wool con- 

struction makes farm 
buildings warmer, tighter at 
surprisingly low cost. It cuts 
feed costs, keeps stock and 
poultry healthy, maintains milk 
and egg production steady 
throughout the year. 

Balsam-Wool looks like 
sheep’s wool. In farm building 
walls it is practically as warm 
as sheep’s wool. It is true in- 
sulation. 

The saving on feed and the 
increase in milk or egg produc- 
tion quickly repays the cost of 
Balsam- Wool. Then you get 
added profits through all the 
years your buildings stand. 

Balsam-Wool will also serve 
you in your home. Tuck it in 
between the top story ceiling 
joists, or between the roof raft- 
ers, if your attic is floored. It 
will make the house warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. 
Fuel savings will more than 
repay its cost. 

Ask your lumber dealer to 
show you the fleecy strips of 
Balsam-Wool. Notice that the 


@ strong Kraft liners are 


A guaranteed Weyerhaeuser product 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


creped,virtually puncture-proof. 

See how flexible Balsam- Wool 
is. Between studdings, joists 
or rafters it tucks in snugly. It 
caulks every crack and crevice 
as only a flexible material can. 

Most lumber dealers stock 
Balsam- Wool. Ask yours about 
it. Or write us for a sample. 

If you would like plans for 
Balsam - Wool farm buildings 
mark the type you desire on 
the coupon below. Mail it to: 


WOOD CONVERSION 
COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


Also makers. of Nu-Wood — the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board and Lath 


Sold only through retail 
lumber dealers 








WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 

Box N-2, Cloquet, Minnesota 
Please send me sample and complete 
information on the use of Balsam- Wool 
in the buildings checked: 


0 New Home 0 Present Home 


© Poultry House 0) Dairy Barn 
C) Breoder House O Milk House 
0 Hog House 


Address 
. State 


R. F. D. 


Lumber Dealer's name 














“Balsam-Wool Linke: 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 








Morlds Lowest Priced 


Home : 


Price Includes all lumber 


readi-cut, mill-work, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roof- 
ing, glass, nails, paints, varnishand stains. 
All materials shipped in a sealed box car 
direct from the big Aladdin Mills by pre- 
paid freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Alllumber is certified, sound, strong, and- 
of high quality. This and ‘all Aladdin 
homes are permanent, year ‘round homes— 
warm in winter. Not “portable” or “sectional” 
in any sense. Many designs to choose from. 
$366 to $1688. 5 to9 rooms. Also Summer Cot- 
tages and Garages, at amazing savings. 


Aladdin’s Readi-cut System Revolutionizes 
Methods and Costs 
Buy direct from the Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices. 
Save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. All 
lumber is cut-to-fit at the Mill on huge labor-saving 
machines, instead of on the job, where lumber and labor 


waste costs dearly. Complete instructions and drawings en- 
able Aladdin yourself if you are handy 











you to build an 
with tools. 


Bay City » 






s i 


Ty 
THE ALADDIN Co. 


Bay City, Mich.. 
(Address nearest office) i . 


Portiand, Ore., 


Name. 


Send Coupon today for your free copy 
of the beautiful, new, 1930 Aladdin Catalog. 
Printed in full colors, profusely illustrated, 
and overflowing with interest. A revelation for prospec- 
tive home owners. Simply clip the coupon and mail it 
NOW. Address nearest office. 


HE ALADDIN COMPANY 


No obligation. 


Mecsssossceoseccnscceueceocessesosessesonesseseseceg, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Toronto, Ont. Can. 

Send at once, without obligation, FREE copy of the ‘beautiful new 1930 Aladdin 
Catalog of Readi-cut Homes, Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 1105 








$1162—7 


Michigan 





Address 





___State. 


Cites. 
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Pains that get worse 


on cold wet days 


Stiff joints! Sore muscles! 
Dull pain that gets worse in 
cold weather. Know the 
blessed relief Sloan’s Lini- 
ment brings! Warm—com- 
forting—it drives away pain. 















Sloan’s healthy heat warms 
the body like sunshine. Brings 
quick relief. 35c at any drug 
store, or write for free trial bot- 
tle and booklet of sixteen test- 
ed treatments for aches and 
age Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Dept. 
T, 113 W. 18th St, N. Y. C. 


SLOAN’ g LINIMENT 








OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, | 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 


H, W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, M.nnesota 


Suc 





Write for our Free Guide Book, ‘HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 
of Invention Blank. Se ed model or 


sketch of invention for Inspection and Advice Free. Eby — »nable 


| WICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wastincton’d. c. 
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Cottage Cheese and Its Kin 


OTTAGE cheese and its kin ar 
among the luxuries especially at 
tainable in the menus of the farm table 
sour milk usually being abundant an 
delicious. I say ‘‘delicious’’ advisedly 
| as I enjoy every one of the pure ly sour 
= products and consider “bonny 
clabber,”” the base of all, a delicat 
and tempting dessert in itself. 

We used always to call this cottag: 
cheese; I do not know why, but th: 
latter name prevailed in the town i: 
which I lived. My mother, the best all 
| round cook I ever saw, was adept in its 
| manufacture. Delightful cup-shape: 
| forms of this pleasantly acidulated, spicy 

cheese, unmolded onto cool green leaves 
| were always in season, a solicited part o 

her contribution to picnic dinners and 
church suppers. Following is her exact 

method of making it. I often helped her 
when a little girl and used especiall) 
| to like to search for the two perfect 
| leaves from the Isabella grapevine upo1 
which it was always unmolded. 


Cottage or Dutch Cheese 


| One pan (about three quarts—but 
| mother always doubled the rule, as sour 
milk was abundant on the farm, and the 
family adored the cheese) of clabbered 
| milk; cut this across in opposite direc- 
| tions to more rapidly release the whey 
set over a kettle of hot water on th 
stove; occasionally stir or lift gently 
from the bottom to equalize heat, and 
let remain until whey and curd are wel! 
separated but curd not in the least 
| tough and stringy. Then pour into a 
close-meshed colander to drain curd 
| from whey, which goes to the pigs. The 
curd should be of the consistency of 


rather stiff cake batter, but mor 
grainy. 
Tip into a large bowl, work and 


squeeze thru the fingers until smooth 
add salt to taste, a tablespoonful of 
butter, and enough thick cream to 
make of the consistency of a thick drop 
batter. If no cream is at hand, use top 
of whey, and more butter. Press into 
wet cups, or make into small balls for 
individual portions; heap onto two 
grape leaves on a glass plate. We used 
always to add a little dried and pow- 
dered fresh sage before mixing and mold- 
ing, from the bushes in the fragrant herb 
bed; this is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. I think the sage addition 1s very 
delicious. 

A liberal amount of these fresh cottage 
cheese balls, accompanying hot ginger- 
bread of any sort, but especially mother’s 
sour cream huckleberry gingerbread, 
produced a dessert of which all the boys 
demanded thirds when enough re- 
mained. This is the way we always made 
| this cheese. Later years have evolved 

variations—somewhat different, and all 

delicious; nothing better than the origi- 
nal, however. 


No. 2 

Let the clabbered milk remain over 
the water a somewhat shorter time, so 
that the consistency of the curd is some- 
what less firm. Tip into-a fine colander, 
drain a somewhat shorter time. Place 

| in a bowl and, using a fork, toss into it 
salt as you wish, and thick cream to 
make the consistency of tapioca cream. 

| Pile irregularly in a shallow glass dish 
chill, and serve for dessert with cream 
and a little nutmeg; accompany with 
nice homemade cookies or ginger cakes. 
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This is quite different—but very deli- 
cious. It is, of course, eaten with a spoon 
if cream is served with it. 
Curds 

This is reminiscent of the days of 
Little Miss Muffet.”” This also makes 

delicate and delicious dessert. We 
ised to make it in two large perforated 
tin hearts, brought to us, I remember, 
from Charleston, South Carolina, unob- 
tainable in our little town. We several 
times had our tinman duplicate them 
to give away; but in these days when the 
healthfulness of sour milk is so stressed, 
[ presume these molds are to be found 
in almost any kitchen supply empori- 
um. If not, have a good local tinman 
make a tin heart or two about four 
nches in diameter and two deep, cut a 
little sprig pattern in sides and bottom 
to release the whey, and a little thin, 
plain cover that slips into the top—not 
resting on the heart. Put these hearts in 
a colander resting on a shallow dish (to 
catch whey) and fill to the brim with 
creamy, well-set clabber; adjust the top. 
Fill up the hearts with more clabber 
several times, as the whey drains out. 
When full and delicately firm, chill, un- 
mold, and serve with cream, nutmeg, 
and sugar. for dessert. 

Bonny Clabber 

Lastly, this quickly clabbered milk 
makes a delicious summer dessert. 
Mother used to set a shining new milk 
pan of the clabber on the ice, and serve 
it directly from this homely utensil, 
taking it out carefully, that the firm 
white oval spoonfuls need not be brok- 
en. This also is eaten with cream, nut- 
meg, and sugar, with the crispest of 
cookies or little fluted madelines. The 
pan of milk was skimmed as butter- 
making was in order, and who wants too 
much of the heavy soured cream, any- 
way? But mother had her dessert in 
mind, and the skimming was not too 
complete. Nowadays the efficient sepa- 
rator has displaced the graceful skim- 
ming that the children used to so like to 
watch, but the milk can be clabbered 
just the same ina warm place.—F. T. E. 


It’s the Little Things That Count 
[Continued from page 36] 


small device which will cut your fruit 
into balls. There is one—a double- 
header—having the little knives, which 
are different sizes, on each end of the 
indle. Think how the youngsters 
vould thrill over their carrots, buttered 
beets, or potatoes cut into tiny balls. 

The rubber plate wiper surely must 
rown on that name when it serves in 
so many other ways. Try using it when 
you wish to serape the last bits of cake 
batter from the mixing bowl, or to help 
the fast-getting-stiff fudge to the plat- 
er you have ready for it. 

\ set of measuring spoons, spice 
oxes, and small glass baking dishes be- 
ong in every cupboard. The spice 
boxes with perforated lids come in any 
color and cannot go astray since they 
re held together with a wire frame. 

The glass baking dishes answer the 
all for custard cups, salad molds, the 

hildren’s dessert, and even dress up 
the convalescent’s tray. 

Now even if these are only little 
things when speaking individually, you 
will find that these little things count in 
cooking. 
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Waar iF THE 


FOUNDATION SHOULD FAIL? 


BUT the foundation won’t fail. Beneath every soaring sky- 


scraper are piers of steel and concrete so deep-anchored in 


bedrock that only an earthquake could move them. Engi- 


neers know a building can be no stronger than its foundation. 


That’s true of so many of the things we make, or use—so 


much depends upon the foundation. Particularly is it true 


of motor oils. The best oils must have the best foundation 


—the finest oils can be refined only from the finest crude. 


Millions of wise motorists know this, and so turn regu- 


larly to oils made from the world’s finest crude 


Pennsylvania Grade ‘rude! 


Pure 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 


The world’s best foundation for motor oils 


Why is Pennsylvania Grade the finest crude 
oil in the world? Because Mother Nature 
played favorites. She has endowed one sec- 
tion of the country with a crude oil better 
than all others — justas she has given South 
Africa the most brilliant diamonds — and 
England the best porcelain clays. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude is remarkably 
free from impurities. It has a higher 
degree of “oiliness.” 

That’s why this crude, given proper re- 
fining, produces finished oils that are 
longer lived, more resistant to heat. Use 
these oils in automobile, airplane, tractor, 
or motor boat engine, in locomotive, tur 
bine, Or stationary machinery—use them 


© 1930, P. G. C. 0. A, Hic Bettina sisi incandescent 
See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 





for the toughest lubricating jobs. They'll 
come up smiling! 

In an automobile motor, these oils give 
many more miles of super-lubrication. They 
effect a better piston seal, give greater 
power, reduce dilution, minimize gasoline 
consumption — add thousands of miles of 
life to your motor. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many different brands of oil, along with the 
maker’s individual brand or trade mark. 
This emblem is proof that the oil is made 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil. The individual brand or trade mark is 
assurance of careful refining. With such oils 
at your command, why think of buying oils 


made from any other crude? 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS’N. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me the booklet, «$1000 Worth of In- 


formation on Motor Oil.” 


City Crate 


























We all enjoy the family group, so meet the ‘“‘sons of suds,’’ famous for conquering wash day worries 


Flakes, Bubbles, or Bars 


HERE are two theories as to how 

soap aids in the cleaning process. 

One is that soap when dissolved in 
water breaks up and some of the alkali 
that had been combined with the fat in 
the soap is set free. The free alkali then 
combines with the grease in the soil on 
the garments, thus making a new soap 
so that the soil is carried away when the 
new soap dissolves. 

Clear water will loosen and dissolve 
some types.of soil but soapy water more 
completely wets and penetrates all kinds 
of surfaces. This property of soap and 
water is due to “low surface tension.” In 
soapy water, with the assistance of 
force, the dirt becomes detached, and 
the loosened particles of soil are sur- 
rounded with a film of soapsuds which 
prevents them from again attaching 
themselves to the surface. The film 
also holds these particles suspended in 
the water and with thoro rinsing both 
the soap and the soil are completely re- 
moved. This theory is the one with 
which we are the most concerned in the 
washing of clothes. 

Soap has no cleaning power until it is 
in solution. It is the force of the soapy 
water thru the cleth that dislodges the 
soil and not the wear of rubbing. The 
person who takes advantage of this 
principle when washing on the wash- 
board will keep plenty of water running 
over the washboard by expelling the 
abundance of soapy water by pressure 
on the board rather than wearing her- 
self and clothes out by rubbing a par- 
tially dry garment on the board. 

In the washing machine the same prin- 
ciple is applied. It is well to run the 
machine for two or three minutes after 
the soap solution has been added and 
before the clothes are put in to assure 
a good rich suds. Too much suds hin- 
ders the cleaning process in that the 
suds makes a cushion so that the force 
of the water is partially lost. 

Mechanical force must then be ap- 
plied for a longer time and a greater 
number of rinsings will also be required 
to completely remove the soapy water. 
If there is not enough suds, the mechani- 
cal action must also be continued a 
greater length of time. 

A rich suds is one that will hold as 
suds (not foam) for five minutes after 
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the machine has been stopped and the 
water exposed to the air. Fresh soap 
solution needs to be added to the wash 
water as often as necessary to keep a 
rich suds for all the clothes rather than 
starting with too much soap for some of 
the wash and not enough for garments 
that are washed later. 

Soaps vary in their makeup, Even the 
soap that is made in the home will vary 
from one batch to another. All soaps 
must have three main ingredients: a 
fat, either animal or vegetable; an 
alkali; and water to dissolve the alkali. 
Other ingredients may and usually are 
added to these. Some are added to in- 
crease the bulk and thus cheapen the 
cost of the manufacture of the soap. 
Others are added to soften water, while 
still others are added to aid in the 
cleansing action and to give body to the 
soap in use. Many people prefer to use 
a neutral soap made of a good grade of 
fat with just enough lye added to com- 
bine with the fat. Such a soap can be 
used in delicate cleaning and when 
heavy rough cleaning is to be done a 
solution of washing soda added to aid 
in the cleaning. 


Nene free alkali (the part that is not 
combined with the fat of the soap) 
is the material that is generally referred 
to as that which rots the cloth. Every- 
one has had experience in having lye 
drop on cotton cloth and having holes 
appear as a result, or in using too much 
washing soda in the washing of silk, 
delicate linen, and cotton garments that 
dropped to pieces after a limited wear. 

Wool is the fiber most easily injured 
by the presence of free alkali. Manufac- 
turers of woolen cloth pay the price 
necessary to get a soap made of live oil 
and potassium hydroxide (a less strong 
alkali than our ordinary lye) to clean 
the wool before it is made into cloth. 
Surely the housewife cannot afford to 
run the risk of using a soap that would 
weaken the wool fiber when the manu- 
facturer of the cloth uses such care. Silk 
ranks next, with rayon third, linen 
fourth, and cotton fifth. 

If there is too much lye to combine 
with the fat, it will affect the skin on 
the hands, giving that dry harsh feeling. 
A more certain test is to make a strong 


soap solution in a small amount « 
water. To this add a piece of whit 
wool yarn and boil. Alkali (of which ly 
is one form) will weaken and dissolv: 
wool. 

Another test used by éxperience: 
people is to taste by putting a fine flak: 
on the tip of the tongue. Free alka! 
will give a sharp biting taste. Chemists 
use damp litmus paper on dry soap. A 
change of color is the result if free alkali 
is present. Intense color indicates th: 
varying amounts of free alkali present 
It would be a dangerous soap to use i! 
washing wool, silk, rayon, and, if a great 
deal is present, might also harm line: 
and cotton. 

The presence of carbonate of soda ¢a! 
be detected by pouring a little vinega: 
on the soap. If present, a gas will b 
given off similar in appearance to that 
when vinegar is put on soda. A soap 
containing carbonate of soda should b: 
used for rough cleaning only. 

Free alkali would mean use with cau 
tion, but it does not mean that it should 
never be used. 

Rosin can always be detected by th 
yellow color. It is added to soap to in 
crease the bulk. Altho rosin helps to 
make a suds, the cleaning power is not 
as great as pure soapsuds so that th: 
added rosin has but little value wher 
actual cleaning is necessary. 

Borax is a mild alkali and helps to 
soften water. It is more expensive tha! 
the actual soap so it is not put in as al 
adulterant and the label states the pres 
ence of it. Naptha is a solvent for grease, 
but the presence of it, like borax, is al- 
ways stated on the label of the pack 
age that you purchase. 


HE fact that a soap contains 

bleach is usually stated on the label 
Javelle water and oxygen are used 
Oxygen bleach can be detected by the 
gas bubbles that form in the soap jelly 
made by dissolving the soap. Soaps con- 
taining bleaches are limited in thei 
uses. It is best not to use them on col- 
ored garments, for if there is enough 
bleach present to whiten it will affect 
the fast color, too. Bleaching with 
chemicals is a very mild burning process 
and should be used only when it is nec- 
essary because of weakening of the fiber 
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out making suds, are excellent where 
» presence of suds is a nuisance, as in 
vashind glass, milk bottles, and uten- 
ils. They are excellent water softeners 
it the necessary cleaning action is en- 
ely chemical and is to be avoided in 
ashing fine fabrics. This class of 
leaners can be identified by the ab- 
nee of suds when dissolved. 

some housewives prefer to buy one 

ip that can be used for many pur- 
ses While others have a soap for each 
kind of cleaning. A neutral soap will 
inswer in the first instance if washing 
soda is used with the soap when rough 
leaning is to be done. Soap powders 
ind washing soda are often confused. 
Soap powders are a combination of wash- 
ng soda with some soap added when 
vashing powder is a soda ash that has 

» soap added to it. 

[he kind of water, whether hard or 
soft, affects the amount and kind of 
soap used. Soap can be used to soften 
ard water, but it is a longer process 
| a more expensive one than soften- 
x with washing soda. Soap in hard 
iter forms a lime soap that is insoluble. 


Either soap must be added until the 


e in the water is used up or washing 


soda added to combine with the miner- 


s that make the water hard. It takes 
ix times as much 100 percent pure soap 
washing powder to soften the same 
unt of hard water. 
Most yellow laundry soap is half or 
ss actual soap. The rest is rosin, water, 
d other substances, so that in actual 
one pound of washing soda would 
ten as much hard water as 18 to 20 
inds of yellow soap. White laundry 
ip of good quality is about three- 
irths actual soap, so that it would 
‘e about 74% pounds of white soap to 
the work of one pound of soda. 


}" )RTUNATE is the family that has 


The new cleaners on the market, the | 
‘ri sodium phosphates, that clean with- | 


an abundant supply of soft water | 


r cleaning purposes. The installation 
water softeners designed for home 
ter supply is a solution when only 
rd water can be had. 
\ standard of judging the washing 
rocess has long been appearance only. 
\ snowy white wash was the goal. To 
: visible cleanliness there is also the 
mand for the absence of the “slip- 
” feel, abeence of a soap smell, com- 
te absence of alkali, and a removal of 
icteria. The housewife can make the 
st three tests for herself and by follow- 


the recommendations for machine | 


ishing can be assured of the other two. 
Soak clothes in lukewarm water in 
‘ washing machine with the machine 
action for about 5 minutes. This al- 


vs the clothes to become wet, loosens | 


e of the soil, and aids in the removal 
stains. Before the clothes are put in 
machine to the lukewarm water may 
idded 1 eupful of soda solution to 
h 10 gallons of water. The solution 
iade by dissolving 1 pound of modi- 
| soda in 5 quarts of water. 
‘or a warm suds wash, add warm 
r to fill the machine to the water 
The temperature of the water 
uld be comfortable to the hand. Add 
ited soap to make a good suds. The 
unt of soap will depend upon the 
unt of soil. Dip neck bands and 
is into the soap solution as they are 
t into the machine. Run the machine 
) 20 minutes 








WORK-SHIRTS CLEAN. 
THEY’RE SO GRIMY 


MY NEW WASHER WORKS FINE, 
BUT [ JUST CAN'T GET BILL’S 








DON’T BE DOWN-HEARTED. 
TRY RINSO—IT’S GREAT 
IN WASHERS 


















NEXT WASHDAY 





WHY SCRUB, MARY? 





YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT RINSO. 
LOOK AT THE WONDERFULLY 
WHITE CLOTHES !'M GETTING NOW 


GET SOME RINSO—THE 
SOAP THAT SOAKS OUT 
DIRT. IT’S GREAT IN 
HARD WATER 























How clean the wash comes 
from these rich suds! 


say thousands of farm women 


*<7OR WASHING clothes snow-white, 
F nothing equals Rinso!” declares 
Mrs. L. Stepman whose home is in 
Keokuk, lowa. 


Farm women everywhere are enthu- 
siastic about this famous “no-work” 
soap. A little gives a lot of active, dasting 
suds—even in hardest water! Suds that 
loosen dirt and soak the grimiest work 
clothes bright and clean. 


“I don’t have to scrub or boil a 
thing, the clothes come out so white 
and sweet,” says Mrs. J. W. Gurley who 
lives in Sedgwick County, Kansas. 


Safe... and so thrifty! 


Clothes washed the Rinso way last 
longer, for they don’t need to bescrubbed 
threadbare. Hands are spared, too. 





For whiter clothes 
in tub or washer 





See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 


Rinso is a real money-saving soap. 
Cup for cup, it gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps— 
it’s so compact. No bar soaps, chips, 
or water softeners needed with Rinso. 


Wonderful in washing machines! 
The makers of 38 washers recommend 
it. And farm women say it’s marvelous 
for dishes, floors, painted woodwork— 
for milk-cans, strainers and separators. 
Its rich suds loosen dirt. Sterilize, too. 


Get the BIG household package 


of Rinso. Follow the easy directions. 


Guaranteed by the makers of Lux. 
Lever BROTHERS CO., 


Cambridge, Mass. 









D sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
eae 


| 
| 











A soap solution is made by adding | 
pound of mild soap chips or sliced bar 
soap to 5 gallons of water and allowing 
the mixture to heat until all soap is dis- 
solved. After the mixture has been al 
lowed to cool slightly, add 1 pound o 
modified soda. Start by adding a quart 
of this solution to the machine load 
Add more as needed to keep a rich suds. 

For the hot rinse: The hot rinse should * 
be near the boiling point. Run the ma- . 
chine 10 minutes. 


























































Rinse, warm: Run the machine : j 

‘ - | minutes. 
(ae Rinse, cool: This rinse may contail : 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FORT 5 2 ia f | bluing if desired. If properly washed i 
VACUUM TUBE SERVE) gs oe | and rinsed free from soap, clothes do not 


need to be blued often. 

Starching: To obtain the original 
crispness of the cloth that is desired in 
starched clothes today, select a starch 
that penetrates the fiber rather than 
one that makes a coating on the out- 


ee 








side of the material. 
Dry clothes in the open air when pos- 
sae paps sible. Do not wring white clothes too 


dry as the drying process bleaches them. 


} or ae | When clothes are dried in the sunlight 
the hot rinse does not need to be so hot 
N to insure the removal of bacteria. 


Any Dry Battery, of Equal Size...toEqual se olhdversity 


Its Capacity, Power, Length of Service, The snow and rain 
Dependability and Uniformity To fit the fields 


For yielding grain, 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, CHICAGO ic Ger avecl ome 


Stefan, 


































In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg To still our mirth, 
E > we can show 
URGESS Products Fon Hs Spal h. 
ee a ~ = + ay Ss, —Edgar Daniel Kramer. 7 
BURGESS “ 4 
poate tH Re " , " q 
i | The Collecting Habit 
| on P - a 
HEN I was a small girl I liked to . 
collect things. Most children do. 
For one thing I liked to see how many j 





locust shells I could gather together 
Another hobby was shells. We lived 
near a river, and after the river had P 
gone down, we would go to the sand 
bar and gather shells. This is a habit 
or hobby that I will encourage in my 
own children, for I feel that it is useful 
and educational. Not that the collecing 
of locust shells was either, except that 
it did give me something to do, and i 
this we hit upon something really vital 
in child training. 

Busy, interested children are seldom 
problems, except the problem of keeping 
their interests headed in the right direc- 
tion and providing new working ma- 
terial. Often collections that children 
make are really quite fine. We see 
young boys and girls with stamp collec- 








Directions and 
materials FREE 


In a single evening at 
home you can make these 
cheery, golden jonquils, 
easily, perfectly! For 
Dennison has a new plan 
by which you quickly 
learn to make golden 
jonquils, flaming pop- 
pies, crimson roses, deli- 
cate sweet peas—more 
than 60varieties of flow- 
ers, allof Dennison’sin- 
expensive crepe paper. 











Make them for your home, for school, church 
or club. Make them for favors, for gifts, to sell. We want to borrow a hand—the hardest-to- : , . aka ; ‘ ‘ 
To prove how easily you can make flowers | clean hand that ever did a dirt-collecting job. tions that would make an old hand at 
under the new Dennison plan, send at once for In 58 seconds we'll give back that hand so the business green with envy. Pictures 
the free directions and materials f ki lean that i d his wif tk - r 
: ee directions anc ateriais for making clean that its owner an is wife won now 4 — aa mi a —_ 
jonquils. See how perfect your very first flowers it. How will we clean it? With Lava Soap. and leaves and butt rflies are a fe W 
turnout. How they win theadmiration of your | That’s all. But that’s enough—because Lava other of the favorites, as well as pressed 
friends. Mail the coupon today and remember § | is made to drag out grime and grease quicker flowers and rocks 
that Dennison supplies for all decorations, fa- | than any other soap in the world—without se a 5 ° ° ° 
— and crafts are obtainable at department hurting the skin. om contains pulverized Life itself is a procession oft routine 
stationery ores +] y 4 ‘ : H ° e 7 
po Sey Sees Sd many Crue Stores. fj |. {talian pumice ground elking lather—even in| tasks, and would lose all of its glamor if 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 23-Q ‘Sid or hard water—-a lather that gets the dirt | we did not constantly seek to keep an 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Il cold or hard water—a tather that gets the dir € -ONStE wa A p al 
: Aires and protects the skin. Lava costs only 6 cents interest and a goal. Any child that is 
Please send me free instructions and or a dime—at any grocery or drug store. ol AMM ¢ ai, Ji41) ‘ 


sample materials for making Jonquils. collecting has a genuine interest in liv- 


0 ae! ie SACRO Soe Pe Sep Che Lave Se Ay ing, and should always be encouraged 1% 
. RE fF) of am and helped by his parents and adult | 
Street or R. F. D » . ep” ° ° . 

une Thoremrmerrenrnent : IF YOU’VE NEVER TRIED LAVA SOAP friends. So, if your child is turning col- j 


City ee SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE CAKE lector, be glad, not annoyed, even ‘tho 
Why not let us include some of these Dennison Books? | the object of affection may seem most 


Check those you want and enclose proper amount. | Procter & Gamble, Dept. S—330 b - 
' === Crepe Paper Flower Mebing Ie | Cincinnati, Ohio odd to you and the child’s pockets are 3 
Sealing Wax Craft 10¢ ~~... axed Pond Lilies (Free) © e ; . . t & 
Weaving Paper Rope 10c _... Cellophane Flowers ( Free) Send me a free sample cake of Lava Soap | always full of rocks. One little girl | 4 





...-Crepe Paper Costumes 10c __.. Crepe Paper Curtains ( Free) 





know collects bugs, and while this may 




















~---Party Table Decorations 10¢ ....Novelty Dolls ( Free) SEE Pe I Ui ECON Fe A och ee > Oe : 
oe seem strange to her family, they neither 
| Street or R. F. D. route ...... bictuiidecieles destroy or scold, for she 18 80 thoroly 
el EA Sra Si es | enthusiastic.—R. A. N., Kansas. 
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A Game for Children 


FEW months after Christmas, chil- 
dren seem to tire of many of Santa’s 
tributions to the play shelves. Tho 
is and 3-wheeled coasters remain 
ivor, the drummer boy and toy ani- 
are not as interesting as when new. 
way to renew interest is to take 
y a few toys at a time. When they 
returned to the play family they 
more appreciated than new toys, for 
ile they are new in a sense they have 
the added value of their familiarity. 

» a child does not need any great 
ber of toys at one time, he enjoys 

s play more if there is a variety from 
» to time. 

In an effort to entertain a convales- 

g 2-year-old, a mother purchased 
» marbles for bed play. Shortly be- 
his illness he had made the acquaint- 

ice of a marble board with which he 

id played at the house of a friend. Of 

uurse, he immediately demanded one. 

\\ith an 8-ineh piece of 2 x 4 and a brace 

d bit the mother made a very satisfac- 

ry one in about twenty minutes. The 

holes were just deep enough for the mar- 

les to stay in them. Such a board may 

lso be purchased thru a school supply 
ise. 

\n 18month-old youngster enjoys 

tting the marbles in and taking them 

it again, or taking them from the 
brightly painted tin can in which they 
re kept to the board and back again. 
\n older ehild will make designs with 
the different colored marbles or see how 
ny he ean roll or drop into the holes 

a little distance. 

\ similar board may be made with 
holes, just large enough to hold 
‘olored pegs. These pegs may be 

ttled from wood or may be small 
which have been painted. The 
ler children derive much pleasure 
enefit from putting the pegs in and 
¢ them out. It exercises well the 
er finger muscles. A 2-year-old may 

the primary colors in this way. An 

child may make rather compli- 
designs in color—plotting house, 
trees, flower:, fence, and so on 
finitum.—C, W. M., Kans. 


Hints on Cookery 


\ )ELICIOUS dressing for white let- 

-% tuce, making a company course 

and quickly, is obtained by add- 

me cupful of homemade or pur- 

ed mayonnaise a rather finely 

yped hard-cooked egg, a couple of 

‘ed olives, or a drained tablespoon- 

picalilli or the same amount of 

ced green or red sweet pepper—ac- 

rding to your taste, and a teaspoonful 

ninced onion. A tablespoonful of 
hup is a savory addition. 

hen piquant sauces and ketchups 

low, to a quart can of tomato add 

large minced onion, four cloves, two 

‘s of minced celery, saltspoonful of 

pepper, dash of cayenne, table- 

ful each of salt and sugar, and half 

ul of vinegar. Cook, stirring, until 

ened and rich. — Florence Taft 


The new Successful Farming 
fashion magazine pictures the newest 
tyles. Price, 12 cents. 







Flying sparks 


get no 


foothold here 


EVERLASTING 


The owner of this Utah farm, Mr. W. Butler, has put safe roofs of J-M Asbestos Shingles on house, gavage and barn, 


ROOFS 


Cover all your buildings 
with J-M Asbestos Shingles, then your 


roofs can never take fire .. or wear out 


You on the farm know full well the 
danger of fire .. . how it leaps from 
one building to another . . . how 
difficult it is to control, far from the 
protection of city fire departments. 


Why not protect all of the build- 
ings on your place with a covering 
that can’t burn ... and one that will 
never need replacement? 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
will repay you many times over in 
protection...in peace of mind... 
in money saved, Re-roof now with 
shingles that will not rot, corrode, 
rust or burn. They are everlasting. 
Then, too, the colorful beauty of 


Safer uM J 


Automobiles Too 


Johns-Manville also uses as- 
bestos to make the famous 


these permanent shingles will give 
an improved, “modernized” ap- 
pearance to your entire place from 
barn to poultry house. 

Any lumber-yard or building ma- 
terial dealer has or can get J-M 
Shingles for you. 


J-M Ready-to-lay Roofings 


Johns-Manville also makes ready- 
to-lay roofings for every purpose. 
Some at moderate prices are adapt- 
able to temporary buildings, while 
others made of asbestos will pro- 
vide longer life. Prices are graded 
accordingly. 


ohns-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 





J-M Brake Lining. Your 
brakes will give longer, safer 
service if you see that your 
garage or service station re- 
lines them with J-M Asbes- 
tos Brake Lining. 








New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “Asbestos 
Shingles on the Farm.” Form No. AS-7A. 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 


(Offices in all large cities) 






















y polishing your fine furniture and 
woodwork the marvelous ‘‘3-in- 

One Way,” you remove all the dirt, 
grime and “bloom.” At the same time you 
produce a delightful, dry polish that lasts. 


The ‘'3-in-One Way” is so easy, too; and so 
very economical: 





3 rd Rub the surface to be cleaned. When 
cloth becomes soiled, rinse and re- 
oil. Do this frequently. 


NOW polish with a soft dry cloth and a 


beautiful c/ean luster will result. Surface 
scratches will disappear and the handsome 
grain of the wood reappear. 

Try the 3-in-One Way” and you will never 
wantto polish furniture and woodwork any 
other way. 


3-in-One 


The remarkable properties of 3-in-One are 
the result of scientifically combining animal, 
mineral and vegetable oils of the very highest 
quality. These blended properties are unique 
—quite different from those of any single oil. 
Insist upon 3-in-One. 

Sold at all good grocery, drug, notion, hard- 
ware, department and general stores. Three 
size bottles and two size Handy Oil Cans, 

Manufactured since 1894 

Three-In-One Oil Company 
130 William St., New York 
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FREE 


Generous sample and il- 

lustrated Dictionary of 

Uses. Request both ona 
postal card. 
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Talbot as he passed up his cup. 


Telephone Manners— 
Why Not? 


a nice meeting this after- 

Mother?” inquired Mr. 
Daddy 
Talbot always mellows with his second 
cup of tea. 

“A good program but a small crowd,” 
answered Mrs. Talbot, carefully level- 
ing off the half-teaspoonful of sugar 
which gives tea just the flavor her hus- 
band likes. “We haven’t had a full 
attendance since they took off the 
Spring Valley bus.”’ 

‘Gosh, Mom—”’ 

We all turned. 
conscience-stricken. 

“Mrs. Burns telephoned this morn- 
ing. She wanted you to pick her up— 
said their car’s being painted—I forgot 
to tell you.” 

“It would be Mrs. Burns,” groaned 
Mrs. Talbot. ‘Well, Tommy, as it was 
your fault, you go straight to the tele- 
phone and apologize to Mrs. Burns.” 

“Aw, Mom—”’ 

“You heard what your mother said, 
Thomas—” 

Tommy disappeared into the hall. 

“Mrs. Burns always thinks the worst 
of her neighbors. Probably she has been 
thinking I did it on purpose. How 
much trouble a little forgetfulness can 
make.” 


SPECIALLY in the matter of re- 


AVE 


noon, 


Tommy’s face was 


porting telephone messages for some- | 


one else, in this day when invitations are 
received, accepted, or declined over the 


wire, and when appointments are made | 


and broken in the same way. Indeed, 


| telephone etiquette is very important. 


March, 1930 


But perhaps Tommy was not entirely 
to blame. Perhaps there is no telephone 
reminder beside the instrument in the 
Talbot home. This is important. A pad 
or a slate with a pencil should lie on the 
telephone table or hang beside the wall 
instrument. It insures delivery of mes- 
sages, and in many families members of 
the household look at this pad as soon 
as they come in. 

It might be quite serious if Mrs. Tal- 
bot forgot to tell her husband that a 
special or emergency meeting of the 
Grange had been called for Thursday 


night, or if Tommy forgot to mention 
that Mrs. Graham had telephoned to 


say ‘she would not come out to sew next 
Thursday as planned. If Tommy forgot 
to tell Patty that her young man could 
not go to the American Legion dance 
because he had been called to Steuben- 
ville on business—well, engagements 
have been broken for less! 

Or suppose Mrs. Talbot went to the 
telephone to invite Mrs. Fleming to 
bring Mr. Fleming and the children 
over to dinner Sunday, and Mrs. Flem- 
ing being a little busy or fretted should 
reply sharply as she takes down the 
receiver, “Well, what is it?” You 
could not blame Mrs. Talbot if she for- 
got all about that nice invitation. It 
pays to be gracious over the wire. 


What Mrs. Fleming should say is 
this: ‘Mrs. Fleming speaking.” And 
Mrs. Talbot takes up the conversation 


with: ‘Good morning. This is Mary 
Talbot. Will you and John and the 


children have dinner with us Sunday? 
We sit down at 1:30, but you come right 
on from church.” 

Mrs. Fleming can then accept the 
invitation without prolonging the con- 








RELIEF 


RIGHT AWAY 


Smith Brothers’ Cou 
Drops quickly calm acou 
quickly. eoie an irritated 
throat, quickly relieve 
hoarsences! 

They are an excellent, 
pleasant protection. During 
the winter months keep a 
box handy! Children love 
their “candy” taste. 


5 two kinds—S. B. Black 
¢ and the new Menthol 
LISTEN to the Smith Brothers’ broadcast 


Thursday, 9 P. M., Eastern Time, |. 
n W.J.Z. and associated stations. 


MEE. 
SMITH anure ERS’ 
























































CROSLEY tS32A4 
REFRIGERATOR 


Now every home without electricity can have the cor 


venience of mechanical refrigeration at only 2c a day 
through the use of this new type mechanical refriger 
ator—ICYBALL. 


For Small Towns and Farms 


d from spoiling! Sav res money! Saves a 
Saves lives! No moving parts. Nott 
ing to get out of order. Guaranteed 
Act as the representative in yo 
territory. Learn how you can get 
an Icyball for your own use with 
out cost. Show your friends, and 
make $25 on a single sale. Write 
today for interesting proposition. 


a day / CROSLEY Icyball Division 
763 Arlington St., Cincinnati, O. 


Saves foo 
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versation wonecessarily, especially if it 
is a party line and someone else may be 
waiting to use it. 

Suppose Mrs. Fleming’s daughter an- 
;wers with something like this: May I 
take the message? Mother is just icing 
a cake (or feeding the baby).” Mrs. 
lalbot is not offended. Being an under- 
tanding person she gives the message 
to Mrs. Fleming’s daughter or says she 
will call up later. And having put in the 
call, Mrs. Talbot is the person to ring 

with a courteous “good-bye,” just 
is a visitor always rises to bring her 
call to a close. 

By this time you know Mrs. Talbot is 
, very nice person, and will never chat- 
ter too long when she gives an order to 
the grocer or the druggist because this 

ight cost him a sale to a waiting cus- 
tomer. And she never consults a doctor 
iver a telephone except in an emergency 
ecause he may have a patient waiting 
in his ofhiee. 

Then there is Patty who often wants 
to talk to her particular boy friend. If 
she wants him to respect and admire 
ier, she does not call him up during 
usiness or working hours. She may 

ive word for him to call her at his con- 
venience if she wants to invite him to 
some social function at her home, or she 
can call him at his home about supper- 

me but she should not subject him to 
the ridicule of his family by holding an 
absurdly long telephone conversation. 
Families can say such embarrassing 
things to the growing lad. 

Finally, no member of the nice Tal- 

t family would think of using a tele- 
hone in an office, store, or another 
erson’s home without offering to pay 
ie charge. If local service is un- 

ited, there will be no charge, but 
suburban, intertown, or long distance 
charges should always be paid by the 
visitor, 

\fter all, you see, telephone etiquette, 
ike all other good manners, is based on 
consideration for others.—Anna Steese 
tichardson. 


New Bulletins 


Economic Trends of the Vegetable In- 
‘ry is the name of the general bulle- 
183, published by the Pennsylvania 

“tate College of Agriculture, State Col- 
ze, Pennsylvania. 


Designs for Kansas Farm Homes is a 

ent bulletin from the Kansas State 
cricultural College of Manhattan, 
\ansas. Ask for bulletin 23. 


ists and Uses for Electricity on South 
lakota Farms is a recent bulletin pub- 
ed by the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College at Brookings, South 
kota. Ask for bulletin 230. 


Cost of Electricity for the Home Electric 
igerator, bulletin 241, may be ob- 
ned from the South Dakota State 
\gricultural College, Engineering De- 
tment, at Brookings, South Dakota. 


st of Available Publications is a re- 

bulletin from the United States 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
, D. C. Ask for miscellaneous publi- 
m 60, 
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Our page of fashions in this issue 
illustrates the latest spring styles. 
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you will need this season? 
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for replacements— Lrve m a 
Red Top alongside each rotting 
wood post and transfer the wire to 
it. Do this each year, soon you will 
have given your fence lines com- 
plete new support. 








for cross tences—Combine per- 
manence with economy. Erect all 
cross fences with Red Tops and 
then forget them. More quickly 
erected — and more satisfactory. 





Red Tops because they outlast 
several ordinary wood posts. Hold 
fencing in steady security and pro- 
long the life of the fence. , 











eh ted sj 
—_ fences—Use Red 
icker odd-time one- 











for tempor 
Tops, It's 29 
man job. Red Tops can besodriven 
as to be easily withdrawn when 
thefenceis to be moved. 


u 
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for emergency fencerepair-With 
afew bundles of Red Tops on the 
farm you are always ready to imme- 
diately repaiy weak spots in the fence 














vee can get extra years of service from your stand 
ing fence lines if you will remove each year the 
rotting wood posts and replace them with Red Tops. 
In this way, by degrees and with the outlay of but little 
money at any one time, you can give your fence lines an 
entirely new foundation. Then when new wire is needed 
your permanent Red Top Fence Posts are already in place. 

After you have figured out how many Red Tops you 
will need this spring for new boundary and cross fences 
that you plan to build, go over your fence lines and 
count up the rotting wood posts that should be replaced 
with Red Tops this season. Do this now and add to your 
list several extra bundles of Red Tops to keep handy on 
the farm—for emergency fence repairs and for the mov- 
able or temporary fence you will want to throw up in 
a hurry. 


Red Top—the best steel post 
your money can buy 

Red Top features (not duplicated in any other steel 
fence post) make it the preferred steel fence post among 
the hardest and most critical buyers. Their continued 
year to year purchases are rrequall d endorsement. 
Guaranteed and backed by a record for long time satis- 
factory service in the fence line—necessarily puts Red 
Top at the head of the list in steel post values. 


Its durability and long life is due to the tough, dura- 
ble railroad rail steel of which it is made. Areinforcing 
rib running the full length of the post adds extra strength 
to the Red Top. The easy driving triangular shaped 
anchor plate insures firm underground anchorage and 
perfect alignment. The plate is securely attached by a 
patented process and without the necessity for punching 
holes in the post to weaken it (another exclusive Red 
Top feature). 

Prominent studs accurately spaced prevent the wire 
from being ridden down or rooted up 
and the Red Top handy fastener easily 
and quickly applied by one man 
holds wire to post indefinitely. Red 
Top is given a baked-on aluminum 
finish which prolongs its life. And re- 
member that it is easy for one man, 
unassisted, to drive 200 to 300 a day 
with the Red Top one-man driver. 


See Your Red Top Dealer 
He will demonstrate to you the value 
of these superior features which 
make Red Top the best steel post to 





lines which so often lead to damage 
tocrops and loss of valuable animals. 


RED TOP STEEL POST CO. 


38 Be. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11, 


use for all your fence post needs. 

















See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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AS your house cold and uncomfortable last winter? Were 

there days when it was simply impossible to keep warm? 

Were there always rooms that could not be heated? Then 
plan now to avoid another winter of discomfort. For just a little more 
than you would pay for an old-fashioned heating plant you can enjoy the 
greatest possible heating comfort in every room. And no matter what 
the thermometer says outside you can have even, comfortable, health- 
ful warmth in every corner of every room with an American Radiator 
heating plant. 

PROVIDE COMFORT NOW—PAY FOR IT LATER 

You can have all this comfort and all this protection for a surprisingly 
small investment and the balance in convenient payments. On this 
plan you can install an Ideal Redflash Boiler in your. basement con- 
nected to American Radiators in every room upstairs, you can cut the 
cost of fuel and add to the value of your property. 


Just think what this will mean to the happiness 
of your family! A little fuel twice a day will be 
sufficient to make you warm and comfortable in 
4} every part of the house! Read the specifications 
® of this beautiful, efficient and economical boiler. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Perfected design assures quick heating for early 
morning comfort—and highest fuel economy; 
thoroughly and indestructibly insulated against 
heat loss; steel jacket is lined with one-inch im- 
proved asbestocel; completely equipped with all 
accessories including Arco Automatic Regulation; 
permanently beautiful enamel finish. Burns hard or 
soft coal, coke, oil or wood. 











40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


= == = =< on ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40-42 West 40th Street, New York City 

Please send me complete information on the cost of installing 

radiator heat in my home and a copy of “Heat and the Span 

of Life.” It is understood that there is no obligation to buy. 


R. F. D. 
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All About the House 


| ONCE attended a parlor lecture o1 
household efficiency, during which « 
company of earnest-minded housewives 
eager for new ideas, were seriously in- 
formed—along the lines of time saving 
—that much time was wasted in unnec 
essary work and no house needed sweep 
ing more than once a month! I shud- 
dered to think of the condition of m) 
own child-filled house at the end of 
broomless month! 

The above is an attempt at tim 
saving reductio ad absurdum, so t 
speak. But there was more than 
grain of truth in the exaggerated stats 
ment. Housework can be condense 
and much unnecessary labor eliminated 
I have found that much time can b 
saved during the busiest years of ; 
mother’s and housekeeper’s life by per- 
forming the convenient and everyday 
jobs every other day. Certain things 
about the house do not allow this con- 
servation. Bed making and meai get- 
ting must be performed every day; sucl 
work, when omitted, simply piles up to 
the discouragement and undoing of th 
chief worker. 

Other chores, if done half as often, 
produce results. A room looks exactly 
the same, when dusted, as if it had beer 
done every day instead of every other 


| day. My plan is to dust and dry-mop 


the lower floor one day, and the upper 
floor the next. It is possible that mor: 
days can be skipped upstairs with th 
furniture dusting, but you see the prin- 
ciple of the suggestion. 

I do not know why it is, but inani- 
mate objects have a way of getting out 


| of their places. Why do so many things 


upstairs have to be carried down daily, 
and so many downstairs things have to 
be carried up? The fact remains, how- 
ever. A light, strong, good-looking bas- 
ket helps a lot here. Collect the things 


| to be carried down, as you perform the 
| upstairs chores, and reload thru the day 
| with the things to be carried up. Also, 
| always provide a second set of cleaning 


utensils which live upstairs; never b 
obliged to carry the dry mop, dustpan, 
brush, and so on, up and down stairs. | 
would of course except the vacuum 
cleaner. The expense of a double set is 
no more, for the things last twice as long. 


HEESECLOTH dusters are of course 
neat and good looking, but the legs 
of a pair of silk stockings cut open and 
seamed together make splendid dusters. 
Always wash them out aftera day’s 
using; it takes but a minute. 
Time-saving and absolutely marvel- 
ous dust removers, however, are the 
short-handled, soft feather dusters, the 
size and pattern of ordinary hair brushes 


| but with fluffy white feathers instead of 
| hair. These, I state emphatically, do 


| duster 


not whisk dust about, but if used gently 
collect and entangle every bit of dust in 
the fluffy feathers, which should be 
shaken at the door frequently, as a rag 
must be. No back-breaking, 
awkward stooping or uncomfortable 
stretching; the convenient handle and 
sizable brush (if one can call feathers a 
brush) enable one to efficiently remove 
dust from the most inaccessible places 
in no time at all. I would not grudge 
the $1.50 that those brushes cost if I 
had to save it by going without butter 
and sugar. 

Wash the brush often by splashing it 
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up and down in warm suds, and rinsing. 
Do not be discouraged by its bedrabbled 
appearance! Hang it on the line until it 
dries and flufis out exactly as when new. 

I’ve given much space to this time 
saver, but it is worth it! And I hope 
hereby to induce every housekeeper who 
does not own one to procure one with- 


out fail before next sweeping day! As a | 


matter of fact, in these days of carpet 
sweepers, vacuum cleaners, bare floors, 
and —a large factor — comparatively 
dustless roads, the dust problem is not 
what it was in my young married time. 

The bathtub is usually a difficult 
proposition in regard to immaculate 
cleanliness. Apply a little gasoline on 
a dry cloth to a dry tub, and grime and 
that obstinate film will disappear like 
magic. Use a little elbow grease, of 


course. I use the gasoline in the bowl, | 


too. Wash the cloth each time. Keep 
the gasoline tightly covered, in a small 
jar in a convenient, safe place. Keep a 


square of cheesecloth hanging incon- | 


spicuously behind the tub to use for this 
purpose. More thought on kitchen helps 
will pay every homemaker.—F. T. E. 


Cooking Vegetables 
HAVE found the following general 
suggestions for vegetable cookery of 

value. Always cook vegetables in boil- 
ing water; add salt when nearly done. 
See that they are fresh; if a bit wilted, 
freshen in cold water and they will be 
just as tasty. 

I wish to earnestly advise the use of 
the thick aluminum saucepan for vege- 
table cookery. I have two of different 
sizes, which are always in use! These 
thick utensils, which have very closely 
fitting covers with flanges, allow nearly 
waterless cookery, as their contents 
rarely burn, and evaporation is practi- 
cally nil. They are expensive, but you 
will be able to will them to your de- 
scendants. I personally advise, as do 
most of our best culinary authorities, 
the addition of a small amount of water, 
as requiring less close watching. Try 
with a knitting needle, and take up as 
soon as done. 

Always cook vegetables in as short a 
time as will suffice to make them tender. 
Save every bit of liquid remaining to 
add to soups, sauces, or as moistening; 
there should be very little. In this way 
every bit of the valuable mineral salts, 
and so on, are conserved. This method 
of vegetable cookery is really steaming. 
In order that they may be appreciated 
to the utmost, always serve all vege- 
tables hot-and-hot! 

I always advise the liberal use of real 
butter with vegetables—as making them 
more palatable and nourishing. Save 
butter in other places! For instance, 
use butter with your vegetables, and use 
nice rendered drippings for shortening 
muffins; and sausage and bacon for 
shortening gingersnaps, and spice cakes, 
where the flavor is disguised. Nice 
chicken fat may be used in almost any 
cake or cookies. Mutton and lamb fat 
cannot be utilized agreeably in cookery 
except in war time! 

I don’t think I should end a paper on 


vegetable cookery with a paragraph on | 


fats, therefore will add that, if one lives 
on a farm, or has a garden, plan to pick 
vegetables as near the time of cooking as 
possible. We take our sweet corn from 


the garden directly to the pot!—Florence | 


Taft Eaton. 





HOT WATER 


all year ’round 























































.. fora few cents a day 






















TEAMING hot water at the turn of a faucet at any time of night 
or day is now possible for everyone. The Ideal Kolflash Water 
Heater gives you this modern convenience for only a few cents 

a day. A few shovels of coal keeps the tank full of hot water all day 
and all night. Even though you are no longer burning fuel to heat your 
home you can have hot water a-plenty whenever you want it. 


Think of the comfort and convenience that this will bring to your 
family. Think of being able always to have enough hot water for bath- 
ing, shaving, washing dishes or clothes, or for any other purpose. Ar- 
range now to give your family this modern comfort and pay for it as 
you use it. 


When hot water is not being drawn from the tank, the fire 
burns low, but the minute you turn the hot water faucet, 
the draft opens automatically and the fire blazes. This 
saves your fuel and assures you abundant hot water at 
all times at minimum cost. 


Ideal Kolflash Water Heaters are the only self-contained, 
coal-burning automatic storage heaters made. Firepot, 
base and top are finished in beautiful porcelain-enamel; 
jacket in baked pearl-gray enamel. Installed in your kitch- 
en, this heater will be as attractive as a piece of furniture. 
Made in 30, 40, 60 and 80 gallon sizes. Burns hard or 
soft coal. Easy payments arranged cheerfully. 








Send Coupon for Free Catalog 


AMERICANRADIATOR(* OMPANY 


40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40-42 West 40th Street, New York City 


Send me without obligation complete information on the Ideal 
Kolflash Water Heater. 








Name R.F.D. 
City. State SF-6 

















See Advertising Index tages 120, 121 
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Jane P— and Robert 

S—, typical of healthy 

babies whose fathers are 
doctors. 


For their babies’ 
things they 
use LUX 


HO in the world gets better 
care than the babies who have 
doctors for fathers? 

So we asked doctors’ wives (scores 
of them) what theye found the very 
best, very safest way to cleanse babies’ 
wee garments. And 91% of all those 
el said—*We use Lux!’ 

Child specialists, maternity centers, 
baby experts, all advise Lux. Lux has 
none of the harmful alkali so many 
soaps have—therefore Lux never irri- 
tates the baby’s sensitive skin. 

Woolens and diapers washed with 
ordinary flakes or chips, or rubbed 
with cake soap, become stiff and 
harsh—may cause chafing. Ordinary 
soaps just aren t pure 
and gentle enough 
for babies! 
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Little Gloria B—’s 
mother keeps her small 
garments soft and 
sweet with Lux. 

















Re-doing With Dye 


THER things fade besides youth 
and roses. The clothes of my near- 
twins possess this quality; that is, some 


| of them do. It takes really fast colors 


| of these so-called fast dyes fade before | 


to keep up with small children and some 


| the race is over. 


I have found a dye that removes colors 


' and then the garments can be either 


redyed or worn white. Twice a year | 
gather “up -all these garments, mend 


| them, put them thru the dye pot, re- 
move the color and then decide what to | 


} 


' 


| ration had shrunk it. 


do with them. .Sometimes I add a little 
colored .trimming, sometimes <I «leave 
them white, and onee in a while I re- 
dye them. They save the better clothes, 
and do especially well for bad weather 


when I find it difficult to dry clothes. | 


Perhaps you, too, have near-twins, and 
if you do, I will venture to say you have 
some faded garments.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


We Travel Westward 
[ Continued from page 17 ] 


rampage in 1905 and again’ in’ 1907 and 
broke the irrigation dam and rushed 
down the irrigation ditch to’ the  Im- 


perial Valley where it formed the Salton | 
When the dam and ditch were re- | 


Sea. 
paired, some 443 square miles of old 
desert was under water. It is a dead sea, 
strong with salt, and evaporating at a 


lively rate under the terrific heat of the | 
| desert. In 10 years it had shrunk to 300 | 


square miles. It is now about 35 miles 
long and not over 10 miles wide at the 
widest part. 

After leaving the irrigated part of 
Imperial Valley we drove along a paved 
road not far from the Salton Sea. One 
could smell the salt water. Drifts of 
sand sometimes obscured all or part of 
the highway. Near the north end of the 
Sea we passed close enough to the Santa 
Rosa Mountains to see the old water 
line where the water stood before evapo- 
It was in this 


| locality that our bus had a blowout and 


we stopped for a change of tire. Was it 
hot! At Oasis, our next stop, we rushed 
to the refreshment stand, where they 
said it was only 110 degrees in the 
shade—but there wasn’t any shade! 
Wood or metal parts of the bus burned 
one, when touched. 

From here we wound on up into 
Coachelea Valley, skirting mountains 
on the left as bare and dry as the desert 
on the right, on along the San Jacinto 
Mountains into a gap between Mount 
San Jacinto—10,808 feet high—and the 
San Bernardino Mountains on the right. 


| How refreshing to strike into cooler alti- 
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tudes! And before long it was cold, 
with snow on both sides of us. In these 
altitudes we found the apple orchards, 
while only 45 miles away were the date 
palms. 

Before going up into Yosemite Valley 
we visited the world’s largest peach and 
apricot orchard, 4,000 acres spread out 
before our eyes as we looked from the 
top of an observation tower. 

The Sierra Nevada Range yawned 
back in the ages sometime and left its 
mouth open. Yosemite Valley floor is 
3,960 feet up, is seven miles long and.one 
mile wide. On the north side is El 
Captain, 7,564 feet high, on the west 
end is Half Dome, 8,852 feet, and on the 
south is Inspiration Point, where you 
get a view of the whole valley. You see 


AT 
Sie 
because you 


have 
a small house 





have to be cold 


Fe people who live in small homes — 


especially those without cellars, Arcola 
has been designed to furnish the same 
kind of American Radiator heat that larger in- 
stallations give to mansions. It can be installed 
in a surprisingly short time. It isn’t necessary 
to remove any walls or floors to install it. 


IT COSTS BUT LITTLE AND PAYS FOR 
ITSELF IN THE FUEL IT SAVES 


The little it costs to enjoythe comfort of Arcola 
heat is more than repaid through protection 
against winter colds and sickness and the sav- 
ings in fuel bills. Give your family a square deal 
this winter. Safeguard them with this modern 
heating system and make your home a place 
of cozy Springtime comfort where guests like 
to come and like to stay. 


Convenient terms cheerfully arranged 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 

40-42 West 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation complete informa 
tion on the cost of installing Arcola heating in my 
home, and a copy of “‘ Heat and the Span of Life.” 
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. eee eee 
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the Yosemite Falls, Bridal Veil Falls, 
and all the rest at their best in the 
spring. 

After viewing this wonderful valley, 
four of us asked our genial host to take 
us to the Mariposa Forest of big trees 
southeast of Yosemite. From Inspira- 
tion Point we kept climbing and wind- 
ing up and up, past the snow line, up and 
down, with sugar pines and others all 
about us, with beautiful vistas opening 
now and then, and scared bears and 
deer making their getaway. 

At last we came into the presence of 
some of the oldest living things, the 
giant trees that have stood the storms 
and fires of nature for thousands of 
years. We drove the car thru an open- 
ing in one big tree. Another lay prone 
upon the ground. A whole cavalry 
troop has stood upon its trunk. 

The time was getting late. We had 
to be out of the park by 6, so we hurried 
on. It was getting dark. We were up 
almost to the top of our climb when the 
engine coughed and stopped. — Five 
hearts missed a beat! We were miles 
from anywhere. The driver remarked, 
“T hope I am not out of gas.” I said 
we would push the bus over the ridge 
then coast down the mountain where it 
would be warmer to spend the night. 
But the engine soon started and we got 
down all right, late in the night. 

Days and days of seeing wonderful 
orchards! Everybody in California is a 
booster for the place in which he lives 
and for the state. We saw miles and 
miles of vineyards. It is not a lazy man’s 
paradise, nor a poor man’s heaven. Go 
look the West over when you can. 


These Successful Farming 
Services Will Help You 


No. S-E-1l. Entertainment Leaflet 
(2 cents). 
No. S-E-2. Community Club Stunts 


6 cents). 

No. S-E-3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents 

No. S-E-4. The May Bee (2 cents 

No. S-E-5. An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 

No. S-E-6. This Bookish Day (2 ’ 
cents). 

No. S-E-7. Reaping for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 cents). 

No. S-E-8. A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents). 

No. S-E-9. Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 

No. S-E-10. The Plymouth Rock 
Party. (2 cents). 

No. S-E-Il!. Program Pointers (2 


cents). 

No. S-E-12. Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 

No. S-E-14,. |Everyday Heroes (2 
cents). 


No. S-E-15. Appreciation of the Out- 
of-Door World (2 cents) 

No. S-F-1. Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents) 

No. S-F-3. Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 

No. S-F-4. Campfire Menus (4 cents 

No. S-F-5. Time-Table for Canning 
Fuits and Vegetables (2 cents 

Favorite Recipes From the Canned 


Meat Contest (10 cents). 
Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
cents). 


Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 
The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 
Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
15 cents). 
Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 
Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
Our Babies (30 cents). 
Health Programs for Rural Groups 
(2 cents). 
Mel Planning Chart (2 cents). 


ALL inquiries relating to any of our 
+4 features, such as home furnishing, 


foods, health, kitchen equipment, or ; 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 
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At the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 


N-AR=-C@O 


MOTOR OIL 








ill Help You 


ractor Costs 


OST power and lost time make 
tractor costs high; En-ar-co Motor 
Oil protects against these. 


It will withstand the tremendous 
heat and pressure of long hours of 
hard pulling. 


It will cushion the heavy pounding 
on cylinders and bearings. It will 
help you to get continuous, uninter- 
rupted service. 


You can cut costs with En-ar-co. Get 
a drum from your dealer, now! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality 
En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 


BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 129 CITIES 
Refiner of White Rose Gasoline, White Rose Ethyl, 
Royal Gasoline and National Light Kerosene 








Get This Handy Can of En-ar-co Household Oil 


You’ll find a hundred uses for it. Send the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
809 National Building « Cleveland, Ohio 
Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oj] 
can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil and send me Free ( 
Game ( ) Bridge Score Pad. (Check which is wanted.) 


) En-ar-co Auto 





Street or R. F. D. No._ 
Post Office —___ 


County 


Dealer’s Name 








(If coin is sent, protect with cardboard or paper) 
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No. 258. A slip made with prin- No. 272. The latest thing in 
cess lines is designed especially ajamas is here to please the girls. 


for the new styles. This garment ‘he tuck-in blouse and hip-fitting 
is form fitting and has*the round — ay _ newest leatures. 
neckline which is such an sccess a in ands ol contrasting 

; ; rat ig materials, these are lovely made 
to thin fabric dresses. This is de- of the gay figured cottons. These 
signed for sizes 16 to 20 years and are designed for sizes 16 to 20 
36-inch bust measure. years and 36 to 48 inches bust. 


No. 3301. Almost. the straight- 
line dress; prevented only by 
the introduction of a flare in the 
skirt front. Soft printed silks 
which are just appearing for 
spring would work into this de- 
sign very nicely. This is planned 
for the growing miss of 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. 
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No. 643. One of the latest 
fads comes to us in this lovely 
design. Study carefully the 
curved lines in front and back so 
discreetly arranged to give a de- 
cidedly slenderizing effect. A 
pleated skirt is introduced here 
with as much rhythm as a flare. 
It is designed for sizes 16 to 20 
years, and 36 and 48 inches bust 
measure. 





















No. 276. The little lady is far 
from neglected when we plan 
such a charming frock as is illus- 
trated. There is a touch of 
smocking just below the shoul- 
ders on each side of the bodice. 
The Peter Pan collar is scal- 
loped. Designed for sizes 2 to 6 
years. 




















No. 8244.. The sealloped trim 
on the blouse and the peplum at 
the hipline makes this dress un- 
usual. The skirt is the latest 
word in modernity so we recom- 
mend this to any women who 
can hardly wait for the first new 
spring frock. Designed for sizes 
16 to 20 years and 36 to 42 inches 
bust. 














Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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FLOWERED PRINTS ... TINY CHECKS... POLKA 
DOTS are all included in our porch frock collection. Colors 
range from high shades of coral, lettuce green, and blue to 
natural-color pongee and conservative black-and-white. Ten 





smart fabrics in a hundred designs. New circular skirts and 
straight-line models, tailored or gracefully ruffed, And elbow 
sleeves, cap sleeves, or little frocks with no sleeves at all! 
Fashion details include novelty buttons, knife-pleated ruffling, 
and decorative bands of fresh grosgrain ribbon. 


GAY SPRING HATS of felt or straw, 
from $1.98. 

FOR LITTLE JACKETS choose cot- 
ton yard goods in either harmonizing, 
or contrasting, tints and patterns. 
OUR 98¢ HOSE are so good-looking 
that millions of women choose them 
for daily wear and dress oc~7asions. 


J.C. PENNEY °&. 








Party frock - 








ec? 
II 


- porch dress 
and a smart ensemble--ALL IN ONE 


HIS month, in 1,400 J. C. Penney 
Company stores, well-dressed 
women are buying a million new 
porch frocks. Paying only $1.79 
apiece for them ... and planning to 
wear them to the country club, to 
market, to pargies all summer long 
because their colors, their styles and 
their patterns are smart and new. 
These pretty frocks cost so little, 
you can buy a complete summer cos- 
tume in our store for less than you 
often have spent on your dress alone. 
Choose the porch frock you like 
best; make a little jacket to wear 
withit... we have many prints at 49¢. 
And buy a gay new hat to match; 
they’re only $1.98. With a pair of 
our 98¢ chiffon stockings, and a 
flower for your shoulder . . . your 
costume is complete. And it has cost 
you exactly $6.23. 


At this price these frocks 


are extraordinary 


We know of no other department 
store that could make these frocks 
so charming that women wear them 
for all daytime occasions .. . yet 
keep the price at $1.79, the cost of 
an ordinary “housedress.”’ 


Even the J. C. Penney Company 
could not achieve this triumph of 
merchandising without the codpera- 
tion of the local managers in 1,400 
stores. With their assistance we are 
able to operate a new efficiency in 
storekeeping. New selling methods, 
far more than our tremendous pur- 
chases, keep the prices low on this 
fine merchandise. 

Write to us for address of our near- 
est store and a FREE “Store News.” 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 


EPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world .. . under more than 1,400 roofs ! 


See 4 {dvertising Ii d Page 120 121 








CERESOTA 
UNBLEACHED 





ERESOTA FLOUR needs 
no bleaching, because it is 
ground from finest northern wheat. 
Its creamy whiteness is the result 
of the natural milling of the best 
wheat, and its flavor is Mother 
Nature’s own. Ceresota is the 
right flour for children and those 
with delicate digestions... and it 
is the best flour for everybody 
At your grocer or write 
Ghe NORTHWESTERN 
CONSOLIDATED MILLING 
COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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interesting fairy 


Sent postage prepaid, 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 
THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING COMPANY 


nderfully 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting book, “The Ad- 


ventures of Ceresota” and the set of Japanese water colors. 


PAINTING BOOK FOR THE KIDDIES—10c 


Big, beautiful 6x8—48 pages—12 magnificently colored pictures— 
12 painting charts—complete instructions to young artists—set of 


ve 
story—cover in many colors and gold. 


beautiful Japanese water colors—w« 








SuccessFrun Farmane, Warch, 7920 


| eter registers 38 degrees. 
| making use one-half of the prepared lye 
| for each pound of fat. 


Soap Making 


T THIS time of the year many house- 
wives have on hand a surplus of 


| waste fat that could well be used in 


making soap that would be satisfactory 
for rough cleaning. A visit to the county 
fairand an attempt to judge homemade 
soap makes one appreciate the help that 
the chemists have to offer in the stand- 
ard proportions of fat, lye, and water 
to combine for a uniform soap. 

Seven units of fat will combine with 
one unit of caustic soda (lye is a house- 
hold form of caustic soda). If more lye 


is added, a soap that contains free lye | 


will result, while if there is too large an 
amount of fat a greasy sticky soap will 
be the result. 

To make a cold process laundry soap: 
Dissolve 1 can (13 ounces) of lye in 114% 
cupfuls of water; weigh out 6 pounds of 


| solid fat; melt the fat and while still 
| warm add the lye solution; stir until it 
| becomes creamy. Pour into a box lined | 
| with heavy paraffin paper to mold. Let 


stand for two or three weeks to complete | 


| the combining of fat and lye. 


An easy way to prepare the lye is to 


| dissolve a can of lye in the least amount 


of water possible. With hydrometer in 
the solution add water until the hydrom- 
For soap 


These hydrom- 
eters can be purchased for 50 cents 
apiece. They are found in many homes 
as they are used in jelly making as well. 


AT that is discolored can be clarified | 


before it ismade into soap. Onemeth- 

od is to dissolve a few crystals of potas- 
sium permanganate in a pint of water. 
Warm the fat gently. To each pound of 
fat add 1 pint of solution. Stir at inter- 
vals. If the water in the fat turns green 
or brown, add a few more crystals of the 
permanganate. Finally allow to cool. 
temove the cake of fat and use in soap. 


Another method of clarifying fat is to | 


melt the fat and for each pound of fat 
add a tablespoonful of Fuller’s earth, 
adding a little at a time. Stir until well 
mixed. Then keep the fat warm for one 
hour, but do not stir. The Fuller’s earth 
will sink to the bottom. Cool. 
the fat for use in making soap. 


Remove | 


A word of caution about the utensils | 


used in soap making is not needed by 
the experienced soap maker; but trage- 
dies happen for the inexperienced. 
Never use aluminum, as the lye will 
injure the metal. Heavy tinware, iron, 
glass, and enamel may be used. An ice 
cream freezer (provided the bucket is 
made of tin and not aluminum) makes 
an excellent mixer in which to stir the 
fat and lye to the creamy consistency 
before pouring into the molds.—F. C., 
New York. 


RECIPE CONTEST 


Send us your salads for the next 
recipe contest—summer salads, win 
ter salads, and in-between-season 
salads. A salad is the most popular 
dish of the menu, the easiest and 
most nutritious, and, above all, the 
success of the occasion because it is 
attractive and tempting. 

Send your best salad recipes to 
Successful Farming, Department R, 
Des Moines, before April 1. The 
prizes will be $10, first; $7.50, sec- 
ond; $5, third; and five $1 prizes. 


Short skirts 


made stylish mi 
this way! 





In most cases it is only ¢ 
necessary to drop the hems 
to make short skirts the 
fashionable length. Some- 
times new material must 
be added. 


The part that’s been 
turned under—or the new 
material—may not match the rest of 
your dress, Then do this. Remove the 
old color from all your material—or 
lighten the color—by simmering from 
ten to twenty minutes in water to which 
has been added household ammonia—2 
tablespoonfuls to the gallon. Then redye 
the dress a bright, fashionable color with 
Diamond Dyes. 


For every home use, Diamond Dyes 
are the finest you can buy. They are 
easy to use; go on smoothly and evenly; 
alwaysgive true, brilliant, fadeless colors. 
They contain the highest quality anilines 
that can be produced. 


The white package Diamond Dyes will 
dye or tint silk, wool, cotton, linen, rayon; 
any kind of goods. The blue package dyes 
pure silk or wool only. It gives extra fast- 
ness and brightness to those two mater- 
ials. Your dealer has both packages. 


DIAMOND DYES 


EASY TO USE Sun Proof 




























fr PRICE f ONE! 


SENT FREE! Write today forour 
beautiful new book in colors on 
Rugs and Home Decorating which 
tells how the materials in your— 


Old Carpets 
Rugs and Clothing 


—are reclaimed like new 
by our Patented Process 
of sterilizing, bleaching, 
shredding, pickeringand 
carding—and then dyed 
any color you choose— 
and woven into lovely 
new Seamless, Revers- 
ible rugs with the same 
smooth, velvety nap on 
both sides to give double 
wear. Rugs woveninone 
week, any size, in new 
Oriental, Two-tone, 
Modernistic Patterns. 
FREE TRIAL 
We guarantee to 
satisfy you or pay for 
your materials. 55 years in bust- 
ness. We Pay Transportation from all states. 


Branches: New York, ’Frisco and other cities. Write to: 


~—~--OLSON RUG CO.------; 


| 36 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Dept, F-79, | 
F ica o Please send Book, Samples, Trial Offer 

| and New Low Prices to: 

| Street CR. F. D..).....ccc-cccccressessosvvecsssecovessesesscccocosososooes 
CE ht State 
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The Child’s Own Garden Plot 


O THE children have a garden plot 
on your farm? I do not mean a plot 
especially fenced in for their particular 
uses but do they have some certain por- 
tion of the flower or vegetable garden, or 
the potato patch to do with as they like? 
There are several reasons why they 
should. 

First, whether or not they always live 
m the farm, they will carry with them 
thru life the joy of having worked with 
nature. The fragrance of the freshly 
turned soil and-the miracle of life from 
seed are two experiences that should not 
be denied them. 

Then, of course, there is the matter of 
satisfying the child’s very natural desire 
to imitate adult activity. Everybody 
else is sowing things. Why should he be 
content with mere blocks when all 
around him are lovely, mysterious ac- 
tivities that are so easily comprehended 
thru the garden? The matter of health 
is not to be overlooked. Time spent in 
the open air and sunshine close to the 
rich, black soil that sustains him, is 
vitally essential. The development of | 
creative interest, self-reliance and the 
privilege of working out a project ac- 
cording to his own ideas are important 
results in a child’s own garden. 


FEW rows in the big garden, a cor- 
ner of the flower bed—not too ob- 
viously in the foreground—surely can be 
allowed on any 80-acre farm as the child’s 
own privilege and responsibility. Keep 
this plot small, however, for cultivation 
and weeding cause the energy of even 
the most enthusiastic gardener to lag. | 
Child psychologists advise only a very 
few varieties of seed in the child’s gar- 
den, rather than a little of this and a | 
little of that. Let there be enough let- 
tuce from the child’s own garden for an 
entire meal, and you have raised the 
child’s effort to a place of real value in 
family life. 

Radishes, onions, spinach, carrots, and 
other early maturing vegetables and 
flowers are particularly satisfactory to 
impatient young gardeners. A disliked 
vegetable is often easily eaten when the 
child has raised it himself. 

An older child will enjoy experiment- 
ing. Let him try some potato seed, a 
seed-corn plot, or some new variety of 
vegetable advertised in the various 
seed catalogs. 

Perhaps you are going to feel a bit of 
secret shame concerning the overlooked 
weeds and general straggling condition 
of the young gardener’s plot and find 
yourself admonishing him rather vio- 
lently regarding them. The satisfaction 
and pride with which the child displays 
ls plot to a guest may be a bit of a 

low to your own pride, but remember 
that it has taken a decade or two of 
vork and experience to raise your own 
tandard to perfection, so how can you 
expect the inexperience of childhood to 
have the same goal of achievement in 
mind that we have. 


Silver and Nickel Polish 
E HAVE found ordinary cement 
to be an excellent polish for nickel 
ind silver, and for enameled stoves. Just 
dampen a cloth and use as any other pol- 
sh or scouring powder. A few pounds 


— last for years if kept dry.—Mrs, 
. 
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Electricity is at 
your door today 


No need to wait a 
minute longer 


OT in 1935, but NOW! 

That’s how quickly you 
can have electricity on your 
place. It’s at your door while 
you are reading this page. All 
you have to do is decide that 
you want it. You don’t have to 
wait for others to act. You can 
act on your own accord. So 
don’t put it off any longer. 
Waiting won’t brighten your 
home or lighten your chores. 
Decide today to put an end to 


needless, useless 
waiting and have 
electricity this very 
week. 

Everything is Ready 
How can you get it? 
Simply see the local 
Delco-Light man or 
mail the coupon, All 
you have to do is say 
the word. Your 1930 
Delco-Light Electric 


Now 


Power and Light Plant is ready. 


You share this plant with no one 


else. It’s yours and yours alone to 
use independent of others. 


Electric Power—Electric Lights 


tasks. 


the stock. 





This new 4-cylinder, 1500 
watt Red Line Delco-Light 
develops 3 H.P. at the pulley. 


water system. 
modern laundry, 
plenty of fresh running water for 


With Delco-Light you have plenty 
of POWER—lots of it—electric 
power to do the sweeping, the 
washing, to milk the cows, to run 
the cream separator, to grind the 
feed, and to do.a score of other 
You can have an electric 


You can have a 
a bathroom, and 


Then, of course, you will have 
clean, safe electric lights. 
can light up every corner of the 
house, the barn, the outbuildings, 


You 


and the barnyard. 


Mail Coupon 


Delco-Light is one in- 
vestment that actually 
pays for itself. Our 
new book proves that. 
Send for it today. And 
when you have read it, 
don't wait. Have elec- 
tricity NOW.It’syours 
with Delco-Light, 

the easy, practical 
and inexpensive way. 


350,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC 


POWER 


AND LIGHT 


Also Manufacturers of ® Electric Residence Water Systems 
and Delcogas for Household and Commercial Use 


PRODUCT 


S 


OF GENERAL 


MOTORS 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 


Dept. D-126, Dayton, Ohio. 


_ Send me 36 page illustrated book “New Way to Farm Profits” that shows how easy it 
is to have Delco-Light right now. 











See Advertising Index, 


pages 





120, 121 











Doctor 
demands 


WOOL SOCKS 


for soldiers! 


Through the long cold win- 
ters with endless miles of 
snow and slush and mud, “we 
insisted upon wool socks for 
the A. E. F. because wool was 
necessary to maintain the good 
health of the army,” writes 
Dr. Ray Mercer, former 
Major, U. S. Army Medical 
Corps. 





















“I always wear wool, even 
in summer at camp,” contin- 
ues Dr. Mercer, “and I think 
they are much easier on the 
feet. I wore them at Ft. Sill, 
Oklahoma, in 1917 when it 
was 114 degrees on the parade 


ROCKFORD 


Wool 
Ss © Cc kK Ss 


Every pair 












is plainiy 
labelled, 
guaranteeing 
the quality 









You'll get extra service out of 
Rockford Wool Socks. Ask for 
them by name. Sold at all good 
stores in a variety of styles, 
weights and colors at prices 
from 35c to $1.25 per pair. 











ROCKFORD MITTEN & HOSIERY CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


L FarMIne, March, 1930 
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Pretty Hands 


EFORE we talk about the care neces- 

sary in order to have good-looking 
hands, let us decide just which hands 
are good looking. I have seen hands 
that were large, yet they were pretty, 
and I have seen short, stubby hands 
that were their owner’s most attractive 
feature. Even skinny or bony hands 
may be good looking. But I have never 
seen good-looking hands that were 
rough and red, with untidy, perhaps bit- 
ten fingernails. Have you? So pretty 
hands must possess these qualifications 
—they must be soft and white, scrupu- 
lously clean, with nicely shaped nails. 

The very first thing in the proper care 
of the hands, get this lotion prepared at 
your drug store: equal parts glycerine, 
rose-water, and tincture of benzoin. 
Keep this bottle near the wash bowl and 
rub a little into the skin of your hands 
every time you wash them. If your 
hands are very rough and red, right now 
they will be quickly whitened if you rub 
in a little of this mixture just before you 
go to bed at night. 

Now for getting those nails mani- 
cured. The only “tools” that you abso- 
lutely need are a file and an orange- 
wood stick. However, it would be better 
if you also have a pair of cuticle scissors. 

First, let’s file the nails. The length 
that you have them is mainly whatever 
you prefer. However, having them too 
long or too pointed is not in good taste, 
and of course you would not want them 
too short. File them rather rounded 
and slightly pointed, having them fol- 
low the natural shape of your fingertips. 


N EXT soak your fingers in a little bowl 
of warm soapy water; then, with 
the pointed end of the orangewood stick 
clean your nails. If they are stained, 
wrap a little cotton on the end of the stick 
and dip it in peroxide. Use the opposite 
rounded end of the orangewood stick for 
gently pushing back the cuticle. 

If your nails are extremely dry, first 
dip the orangewood stick in a little 
warm olive oil. Push the cuticle back 
until the white moon shows. If you 
have any bad hangnails, snip them off 
with cuticle scissors. After proper care 
of your nails over a length of time you 
will not be bothered with loose cuticle. 

Now for the polishing. If you do not 
have a buffer, use the palm of the oppo- 
site hand, it does just as well. There are 
all sorts of cuticle preparations which 
aid in the care of the nails, among which 
is a popular liquid ‘polish. 

Do not put your hands into extremely 
hot water if you can help it. This has a 
tendency to redden them. If it is neces- 
sary to use very warm water, wear rub- 
ber gloves. Use a dish mop for washing 
dishes. It may seem awkward at first, 
but I’ll venture you will soon prefer it 
to the old dishcloth. 

Whatever your beauty problem may 
be, Just write Mary Joan in care of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Be sure to enclose .a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 











AGENTS. $14 A DAY 


| Here’s your chance for bigger pro- (=== 


Dont Send 
Pen 




























bar- 
This Is A Wonderful 2925, (3o9 Sst name 
and address— no mone: 7 —and we will send yeu two 
dresses and Bet ee 
ig made of printed cotton penget 
lar bodice effect 
ye be sie ich gathered skirts and nty white organdie 
n assorted colors and r 
Sizes. @2 to 46 bust. The hose are of Rayon with 
double cotton garter tops, and reinforced soles and 
heels; mock seam backs. COLORS: Flesh, tan, gray 
or black. Sizes: 834 to 10. 
You Can’t wren to MISS this 


Just write us stating sizes and 
. O. D. the 


are return them atour expense 
and we will back your money. Order by No. 81. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept.£1452, CHICAGO 














few Diamond Iron « on this a F ghoct-time 
Introductory Offe 


NEW siiiic. eating ZRON 


Is Cuts Ironing Time inHalf! 

Makes ironing delightfull ds hot cool 
and comfortable | in any home, En stove 
drudgery forever! Use it ar 
Saves 779 steps per average froning. Beats gas ox electricity. 


Burns 96% air, ar. OS commen erences ¢ eeat Towttetinsite, 
cords, wires tubes to bother wi ick, regul: uniform 
heat. ‘Always ready. Lasts a lifetime. Low priced. Guaranteed. 


FREE fete AOE NTS 


Norisk, noobli . Try Make up to $12 a Day 

New plan. Simply acce 

orders and tra fn old 
1 We stan 














) letter or card TF. pital 
The Akron Lamp Co.leny f for exctosive | ter Kerritory 
533 tron Bidg. Akron, O 


















fits. Van Allen made $125 in one 
yom. Tyler reports $30 to $35 a 
Mrs. hy cleared 
$28. '55.the first day. Hundreds of |i 
others aremaking money. This 
shows the wondertd ssibilities. 
You can become ad oe ZANOL 
Products— Pure Flavors, 
Toilet Pre ene he Soaps, and 
Househol Necessities. Over 
350 articles. Fast_sellers. 
Orders in every —— 
peat business, Bi 


ay W vette ay 
for money-making plan. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
5624 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Baby’s Bed 


\FTENTIMES, welcome tho a baby 
may be, it is a problem to know 
where to put him upon his arrival. For 
the first few months he should be near 
mother so that he may be easily cared 
during the night. If her bedroom is 
‘t large, she must discover a means of 
aking her baby comfortable in a small 
space. 
One mother purchased the largest 
rectangular clothes basket which she 
ould find. Then she had a wooden 
frame built to fit it. The exterior re- 
embled a large white chest. Across the 
iiddle of it was arranged a shelf of 
slats upon which the basket rested. In 
the lower part she kept the baby’s 
diapers and clothing. This considerably 
reduced the number of steps she was re- 
quired to take, which is a rather impor- 
tant matter in the days’ program of a 
small child’s mother. 

When baby went to grandmother’s 
for Sunday afternoon, basket went along 
in the back of the car. Baby’s naps 
could continue uninterrupted by the 
trip. 

When he grew too long for the basket 
it about 7 months of age, the shelf was 

ell padded and he slept there. The 
olid wood walls prevented drafts. In 
varm weather the doors were left open. 
\ mosquito netting was tacked firmly 
ver the upper openings. 

When this bed was completely out- 
crown, @ hinged cover was made and he 

id an excellent place in which to keep 

is toys or clothing in his own little 
room, 

If the mother is particularly tall, the 
rame may be made higher. A half shelf, 

hich will give added space, may be 

ult in.—C. W. M., Kans. 


Household Hints 


\ AKE hemmed squares of cheese- 
4 cloth to use in various ways; to tie 
ver the tops of pitchers of broth ; to wrap 
round chickens prepared for the oven; 
to strain broths and liquid jellies thru; 
ind, most useful of all, in which to wrap 
ttuce. The very best possible way to 
‘cep lettuce fresh and crisp is to wash 
irefully, roll it in cheesecloth, shake it 
bit to dislodge the water, and lay the 
iole on a plate in the icebox. It will 
then be very appetizing when served. 
\nd speaking of salads, a pretty and 
cood way to serve iceberg lettuce is to 
slice the small hearts one-half inch thick, 
y the rounds on individual plates, and 
surround each with a narrow colorful 
order as a garnish—tring of cooked peas, 
{ uncooked carrots put thru the meat 
hopper, or a row of currants. Drench 
vith French dressing with which a 
poonful of ketchup is mixed, and ac- 
mpany with four-inch-long inch cubes 
bread, toasted and buttered on all 
A sinkbrush that I like better than 
ny I can buy is obtained by cutting 
wn an old worn whisk broom. ‘Trim 
raight across to a stiff edge. Keep 
ing where it will dry in a very short 
gth of time. 
Save every bit of left-over cold tea or 
fee in summer. Even half a cupful of 
rong, ice-cold tea or coffee in the ice- 
x may save the day for yousome time 
ien you wish to offer a refreshing cold 
ink to a ealler. Or it can always be 
tilized for lunch.—F. T. E. 
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Guard the Dollars you 
invest in Buildings 
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lumber. 








the SPA Grade Mark 


HE SPA grade-mark on a piece of lumber means that it 
has been carefully graded by experts. This is done for 


your protection. 


Quality, size and defects are all taken 


into consideration. No piece of lumber is given a grade 
unless it' deserves that grade. When you buy grade-marked 
Southern Pine you get just the kind of lumber you want. 


HE grade-mark also means that the lumber has been 
reduced to the proper moisture content. It is the mark 





LONG LEAF SOUTHERN PINE 
TWICE AS STRONG WHENDRy 




















DRY SOUTHERN PINE | 
WI/LL STAY PUT 


This Boerd Dressed 
after Being Dried 
Correctly. 


NO SHRINKAGE , 





This Boerd Dressed 


to 74 when not Dried | 
Shrimhage 


See what 
makes you 1 ese 

















of dry lumber. The charts illustrate the importance of this. 
Dry lumber is practically twice as strong as unseasoned 
Danger of shrinkage is removed. Where strength 
and permanence are needed, only dry lumber will do. 


HE materials you put into buildings 
do not represent the major part of 
your investment. Time and labor cost 
more. Every time repairs are necessary 
these costs, and the cost of material, 


mount higher and higher. 


Guard against these unnecessary ex- 
penses. Build with materials that “wear” 
—with grade-marked Southern Pine. It 
protects your buildings against time and 
When you build with grade- 
marked Southern Pine you can forget 
the worry of the years. 


weather. 


The SPA grade-mark is put on Southern 
Look for it. 
It will guard the dollars you invest in 


Pine for your protection. 


buildings. 








NEW OR 
See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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, Countty | 





HINK what it al 

mean. Houses on all 
sides, crowded close; noise, | | 
grime, soot! hy | 
would have running 
water! Why not give 
yourself this one 
great convenience 
right where you are 
now? Today no 
home, city, suburb- 
anorcountry,need, 
be without a reli- ea - 
able water system. 


MYERS 


Walter Systems 


Fresh running water | | 
at the turn of a faucet 
—as dependable and 
convenient as the best 
city service — is 
available to any 
village or country 
home or institu- 
tion. MYERS Wat- 
er Systems have 
long been famous as representing 
the utmost in economy and re- 
liability. They are built in a com- 
plete line to méet every need 
and condition. 
















Durable, trouble-proof, self-oil- 
ing. For deep or shallow wells; 
for operation by hand, wind mill, 
gasoline engine or electric motor, 
in capacities up to 10,000 gallons 
per hour. 


**Pump 
Builders 
Since 
1870” 
Your Myers 
dealer can 
supply com- 
plete esti- 
Mates anc 
advice. Ask us for his t name ss niall with free 

copy of an interesting booklet. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


56 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 





Makers for 
over 50 years 
MYERS 
Pumps for 
Every Pur- 
pose, Hay 
Tools and 
Door 
Hangers 
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| it?” said the neighbor. 











The Reason 


“T don’t see why you call your place 
a bungalow,” said Smith to his neigh- 
bor. 

“Well, if jt isn’t a bungalow, what is 
“The job was a 
bungle and I still owe for it.” 


It Didn’t Mean a Thing 


Jane: “Before we were married you 
swore you would never look at another 
woman.” 

James: 


| promise.” 


Wise Johnny 


Teacher: ‘“‘Can you tell me what a 
mouse does whe n he eats?” 
Johnny: “Naw!” 


Teacher: ‘‘Correct.” 


Following Instructions 


She: 
dear.”’ 

He: “Walk! What for, when I’ve got 
the car out in front?” 

She: “It’s the doctor’s orders. He 
told me to exercise with a dumb-bell 
every day.” 


“Let’s go for a walk tonight, 


A Practiced Athlete 


“Does your wife go in for athletics?”’ 
“Absolutely! You should see her 


jump at conclusions.”’ 


The Majority Won 


Welfare worker (at insane asylum): 

“And how did you get here, my poor 
man? 

Inmate: “It was because of a differ- 
ence of opinion, lady. I said the world 
was crazy and the world said I was 
crazy, and the majority won.” 


It Suited Them 


Aman named Benand a girl named Anne 
Should wed, so it was stated, 

‘Cause he would be Benny-fitted 
And she’d be Annie-mated. 


She Would! 


Father: “Son, your teacher called on 
me today to complain about you.” 

Son: “Now ain’t that just like a 
woman.” 


And Many More to Come! 


SMALL TUDOR SEDAN—A good jar; 
like new, $240: Terms. Call Main 
4182. 


—Parkersburg (W.Va.) News. 


No plaster casts were used, nor was 
any surgical operation performed 
requiring Chloroform or General 
Anaesthetics. The results are showD 
by photograph and letter: 
McLain Sanitarium, St. Louis, Mo. ih 

Gentlemen: Words cannot anges ss my nie. 
appreciation for your wonderful w« rk in 
straighten ing our darling z’sclub foot. We 
will be glad to tell anyone who has been 
fooling with plaster paris about our un- F 
satisfactory experience with that method, 
I will answer all letters of inquiry. ) 

(Signed) Mrs. John D. Log: an, 
Box 302, Monticello, Arkansas. 


McLain Sanitarium (established 1898) is a private 
institution devoted to the treatment of crippled, 


| deformed and paralyzed conditions generally. N 
| surgical operation requiring chloroform or gen- 


“That was only a campaign | 





eral anaesthetics. Plaster Paris not used. Pa- 
tients received without delay. Parents retain full 
charge of children if desired. 


Write for Free Books 


““Deformities and Paralysis,’’ and 
“References,” which show and 
tell of McLain Sanitarium’s 

= facilities for treating Club 
Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 

f Spinal Diseases and Deform- 
ities, Hip and Knee Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc. Also illus- 
trated magazine, “Sanitarium 
News,” mailed free every 60 
days. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Ave.,St. Louis,Mo.,U.S.A. 
















Beautifal 
6-room home 
with porch 


$892 to $1559 


Save'300 #0'1000 


T. F. Conner saved $700. A. R. Bates saved $1500. O. P 
Fickling saved 800 to $1200 by building the Liberty way 
You can do as well No worry. 40 
less labor. Substantiai, permanent homes, 
Write today for full information. 
FR E E Beautiful Book of 
1 homes from ry 
ne 155 


t, m illwork 















Picture 





Lewls Mfe. Co., Dept. 19- c, ‘Bay City, Mich. 





HUNDREDS OF COOKE TRAINED MEN 





| x Sa shame for you to be strugg! ing ans 
on poor pay when hundreds of * 
Pon Men’’ earn $60to0$100 a week in ‘lees 
tricity. They were nosmarter nor better edu- 
eated than you when they started. But with 
the famous L. L. COOKE TRAINING they 
ot ready for Big Pay Electrical Jobs, And 
ook at them now! They’re on Easy Street. 
LEARN AT HOME 

You can get ready for a Big Pay Electrical 
Job just like these other men did—in your 
. pare time, at home, with the amazingly 
clear and simple L. L. COOKE ** Work Sheet 
and Job Ticket’’ Method. There’s nothing 
like it anywhere for teaching Electricity. You 
get practical experience with Big Outfit of 
paratus given without e ioe tend pi ney poe kk 





Agreement protects you, Get c 
today for bigger pay. Send for Chie. F RE E Be 
crets of Success in Electricity. Write at once 


L. L. COOKE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY 


Dept, 793, 2150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Write BiG FREEBOOK 

















Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[Continued from page 12] 





W E HAVE taught co-operative mar- 
keting; we have assisted in con- 
icting our farm organization meetings 
and programs; we have planned our own 
program; we have listened to fine radio 
programs, even beyond good farm bed- 
ies, until altogether it has been a 
sood winter. Now we start to grow 
crass. Marketing plans ate fine and 
sential, but they are worthless to us 
individually, unless we have something 
market. Dream days are over. March 
starts a period of action. 

For the next four months we farmers 
are bees storing another hive for winter, 
and, like the bees, we can afford no inter- 
ference in that purpose. But because we 
stick early and late to the job on hand 
does not mean that as we work we need 
to miss the things for life’s enjoyment 
we find around us. It need not interfere 
with the sowing of oats to notice that 
the hepaticas and bloodroots are coming 
into bloom, nor will we necessarily les- 
sen our efficiency if we notice the V of 
a flock of geese hurrying northward. 

The secret of good living is the ability 
to weave into daily life the joy of the 
things around us, made for our happi- 
ness, just like the secret of Christianity 
is the fitting into our homely everyday 
tasks the principles of Christ’s phil- 

phy- e.¢ 2 
T= Godfrey family is planning its 

garden again and enjoying it. Moth- 
er is just a little more enchanted with 

r flower plans than ever. Dick is big 

ugh tomakea little heavier contribu- 

n to the plan. And Dad, well, he 
tarted that business when he was a 

ttle tad in his mother’s lap, too big for 

r to hold, but still small enough to 

yy a little cuddling at eventide: and 

d has always kept it as an annual 


* * * 


WE ARE old fashioned. Mother 
continues to hatch her own chicks 
er than buy them. We make a cold- 
1e and raise our own plants for 
transplanting. We save something of 
t by it, and in the case of plants we 
t the varieties we want, and also a 
irplus for replacements. We have al- 
ways found a coldframe much mere 
tisfactory than attempting to grow 

plants indoors. 

*x * 

T: [E man for whom I feel sorry is the 
one who has lost his heart in the 
ht. No matter how hard the battle, 
e can still maintain our morale, as 
y called it in war days, we are still 
tors. Any of us see days when the 
skies are not rosy, but if the sun of 
pe still keeps peeping out thru the 
' clouds oceasionally, it is bearable. The 
t insurance against the day of failing 
pe is a faith in God and His guidance 
‘ our life. If we believe, and hold fast 
that belief that God’s hand is leading 
, and that eventually we will triumph, 
the defeat of the day will not overcome 


“Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
But that scaffold rules the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
There stands God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.”’ 












Needless 
Suffering 





oat next time a headache 


makes you stay at home— 


Or some other ache or pain pre- 
vents keeping an engagement— 


Remember Bayer Aspirin! For 
there is scarcely a pain it cannot 
relieve, and relieve promptly. 


These tablets give real relief, or 
millions would not continue to 
take them. They are quite harm- 
less, or the medical profession 
would not constantly prescribe 
them. 


Don’t be a martyr to unnecessary 
pain. To colds that might so 
easily be checked; to neuritis, 
neuralgia; to the pains peculiar to 
women; or any suffering for which 
Bayer Aspirin is such an effective 
antidote. 


For your own protection, buy 
the genuine. Bayer is safe. It is 
always the same. Never depresses 
the heart, so use it as often as 
needed; but the cause of any pain 
can be treated only by a doctor. 








Bayer Aspirin is obtainable at all 
druggists. Proven directions are 
enclosed in every package. The 
name Bayer will identify the genuine. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 





See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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camry Ut iy Si ahmed 


| Nature’s Background Shelters 
the Good Home 
{ Continued from page 18] 
we took 
into the 


another to help me, 
long hay rope down 


with 
the 


Safe, sensible test proves 


woods, fastened it as high up in the | 


tree as we thought the pull would stand, 
then with the team 60 or 70 feet away, 
pulled gently, slackened the rope, and 
pulled again. After a few times of this 
rocking, the tree loosened and came over. 
The tree and disk of frozen earth con- 
taining the roots were rolled onto a stone 

| boat—called a mud boat where the 
ground is muddier than it is stony—and 
we hauled the tree up to the house. By 


“aa | means of a crotch made out of two 12- 





© 1930, C.G. V. Co 


Over Every Inch 
of Surface 


W ater Searches for a Pinhole 


HETHER riding the waves or 

under the surface the submarine 
moves serenely on. Tons of water press 
against every foot of surface . . . even the 
slightest opening would soon render the 
ship useless. But there is no danger... 
her skilfully constructed steel hull pro- 
tects the ship and its contents. 


The Clark Grave Vault — built with the 
care and the skill that go into a submarine 
— is the one final answer to those who buy 
a burial vault for protection from water. 
Like the submarine, the Clark is built of 
metal, the most impermeable of all ma- 
terials. Like the submarine, the Clark is 
built to withstand pressure — each Clark 
is tested under 5,000 pounds of water. 


All seams in the Clark are double welded. 
They are even stronger than the 12-gauge 
specially processed Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel itself. Each Clark 


Carries a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebouse, Kansas City, Me. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Vault. It identifies the vault instantly. 


| sionals do not agree. 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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foot two-by-fours, we got the tree up- 
right in the hole and mudded the roots 
in place. Which is to say that we poured 
in a barrel or so of water 
filling the holes and by tamping the soil, 
it would settle in around the roots, thus 
connecting them to the solid earth. 
Before pulling on these trees with a 
rope or a chain, burlap bags are first 
wrapped around the tree. How many? 
| Enough so there will be absolutely no 
| danger of damaging the bark. Then, 
after we got the trees in place, we guyed 
them in position with wires. 


Y EXPERIENCE gleaned from 
planting other large trees on a golf 
ground, when a large tree is transplanted 
| it should be anchored, because its ability 
| to draw plant food and moisture up from 
| below depends upon the tiny root hairs 
being preserved when once they are re- 
established. In guying the trees in place, 
we use ordinary No. 9 wire, the same as 
| used for bracing fence posts. The slack 
| is twisted out in just the same way. 
| Where the wire goes around the trunk 
| of the tree, it is passed thru a small piece 
of rubber hose which protects the bark 
| from injury most effectively. A year 
later, the guy wires are removed and the 
tree has no difficulty in maintaining it- 
self from then on. 
I have found it a good plan to tilt the 
tree at an angle of about 10 degrees in 
the direction from which the prevailing 
winds come. In our case, it is the west. 
When the tree has been in this location 
two or three years, it will usually be 
about straight. 





as we were re- | 


When it comes to trimming these big | 


trees, myself and the self-styled profes- 
Bu 
important—I have just as much to back 
my opinions as they have theirs. My 
trees grow, and that is all anyone is 
asking. 

To begin with, the length of shadow 
that a tree will cast depends upon its 
height. It seems to me that this is very 
obvious. And I think it is equally patent 
that there should be enough limbs 
trimmed off to balance the roots that 
were forcibly pruned away when the 


| tree was tipped out of its original home. 


Rather than cut the top out of the 
tree, I prefer to trim off enough branches 
here and there along the trunk to get 
rid of the same amount of twig surface. 
I have noticed that if there are enough 
branches in the top of the tree that 
grow, these will draw the sap up from 
the roots and this will keep the trunk 
alive during the first summer. At best, 
the tree will do little growing during the 
first season. If it holds its own and keeps 
alive, I feel that it has done all that was 
expected. 


—and this is | 





you can end 


HAIR 


t Se take no risk Mar 
1 T. Goldman's way 
Make test fi Ts t 


single lock snipped from your hair. Cor 

colorless liquid through graying strand 
See how desired color comes — blac] 
brown, auburn or blonde. Hair stays so‘ 
—easy to curl or wave. Nothing to ru 
off or stain clothing. a 


Safe. Easy. Sensible. 
Test Package. 
:MARY T. GOLDMAN! 


it? You risk nothing. 
Convince yourself at 
§ 5§4{7Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. : 





Why not try 


FREE Famous Single Lock 
our expense. 
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Amazing Tire 


Discoverv 


SALESMEN WANTED 
ommissions Average 
$4.60 Per Sale!, 


New patented principle doubles 
mileage. Ring of pure live rub- 
ber fits between casing and tube 
Tires wear down to last ply « 
fabric. Prevents blow-outs 
Nails, etc., never reach tube 
Forget tire trouble. Cut tire cost in 
half. Yellow Cab, Marland Oil, et 
report 20,000 to 30,000 miles with 

@ puncture. Biggest auto specis al 
history. Richardson earned $5 
few hours. Cobb sold $17, 000 fret 
year. Unlimited opportunity for quar 
tity salea Send name quic ck for sam- 
ple and won \der fulmoney- making plas 


COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR co. 
1023 East Harshman Street. Dayton, Ohio 


ramousW HITE FLAME BURN 


a terns shine with a bril- 
liant —', a ahibe light. Non-break- 
able steel mantie. No smoke. No 

soot. Relieves eye strain. Overa 
million satisfied users. Guaran- 
—e safe, oie Bo potete Sy 

e sample, 50 cts s 
stamps or an 3 tor $1.28. Your money back it 
ve Representatives Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 

64 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GENTS ““Sg| New Kind of 
| Can Opener 


aa WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 
At Last! An automatic, simple little can opening machine 
for the home! For now an amazing, li.etime device holds 
the can and cuts out the top, leaving canrimslick,smoot 
and clean. Just turnac rg rank, that's all. Approv ed by Goo 
Housekeeping Inst. No wonder agents make , 12 in an hour fu 
or spare time. Write today for Free Offer 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO. 
4500 Mary Ave. Dept. C-2663 St. Louis, Mo. 


THROWING AWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their washboard 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing 
clothes. Norubbing yet clothes are spotlessly clean 
Will not injure fabric. Write to 
M.E.KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA 
for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 


LL MAKES 
RADIOS forierkent sie 


jestic, R. C , and others. Hun 
sath dreds—world’ . best makes. Used 
— Dew and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
m., formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guarat 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch 
Dept. A ,3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 
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But the next summer after setting, 
the tree out in the open will cover its 
nakedness by budding out all along the 
trunk. In about three years there is a 
tall bushy tree with fresh vigorous limbs 
along the trunk. It will be one with no 
tufted top or open scars into which the 
rain may soak at the expense of the tree. 
These tall trees soon cast a shade that 
vill do your own children and wife some 
vood as well as the grandchildren that 

e all look forward to. 

But to go back. I had one of these 
trees set, a big fellow. It had been care- 
fully mudded in and I had just com- 

leted the strenuous work of guying it 

place. Perspiring at every pore, and a 

ttle the worse for the climbing, I 
leaned against the trunk and looked up 
it the dizzy height of the tree’s top. 





CAR turned in on thedrive. Ina 


<% moment a man got out who had | 


come a few miles to see me. As an aside 
| may say that this man is past middle 
ige, he was born in the house in which 


he now lives, and all during the hot sum- | 
mer and cold winter, not a tree nor a | 
branch spreads its arms against the | 


sky to stands between the element 
ind this home. 

He looked up at my tall newly set 
tree. Coming closer, he cocked his head 
ip again and stroked his chin medi- 
tatively. 

“[—I—I, I don’t hardly . . . I don’t 
hardly believe it will make a live of it.” 
Then he paused, as tho the final sen- 
tence had been said upon some overt 
ct. And then, thinking I might per- 


aps be discouraged at his verdict, “Do | 


») 
ou! 


“If it does live,” came my tired obser- 
ition, “I will be 20 years ahead of the 
game; if it doesn’t—well, we will just 
vank it out and put another one in its 
place.’’ Because that is the price you 
ave to pay for shade. 
Why some farm women do not rise 
ip and demand for themselves the shade 
that is so thorely enjoyed by and usu- 
illy provided for even the cattle and 
sheep in the pasture fields, comes as a 
hock. If I may be permitted to phi- 
sophize, it seems to me that many 
human lives, like farmsteads, approach 
stark, barren, fruitless end because 
ey allowed themselves to be wafted 
bout by the winds of chance, always 
lowing bubbles or following “hunches”’ 
ther than mapping out a personal pro- 
ram to which they can cleave thru 
esterly winds and doldrums and hurri- 
ines, 
\ny man who wants to have nice 
de about his farmstead only needs to 
4 lant two or three small but likely trees 
ch spring and as the older ones are 
stroyed by the storms or are crowd- 
¢, they can be taken out and there will 
vays be the vigor of youth to proceed 
ith. I planted the big trees only as a 
atter of necessity but, believe me, if 
found myself living in a bare house 
nywhere, I would soon change the color 
f the landseape the same way if neces- 
iry. 








Types of Farming in South Dakota is 
he title of bulletin 238. Ask the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture, 
Brookings, South Dakota, for it. 

Why Cream Tests Vary is the title of 
‘xtension bulletin No. 95, published by 
the Michigan State College of East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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Your livestock dollar 


buys more 





States Department of Agriculture. 


and lambs. 
Farm products. Average of 30 items. 


farmer buys. 








~~ <i 
HE purchasing power of your live 
stock has been going up. 

The chart on this page — reproduced 
from Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book 
— shows how livestock prices have been 
rising during the past five years, and how 
prices paid by farmers for food, clothing, 
machinery, and other commodities, have 
remained nearly stationary. 

One hundred pounds of live stock now 
buys more food and farm equipment than 
at any time since 1920, 

In fact, the purchasing power of live 
stock during 1929 was greater than the 
average of the five years preceding the 
war. 

This is a gratifying recovery from the 
low levels of 1921, ’22, ’23 and ’24. It 
means that those farmers who have 
turned to livestock production already 
have found one of the surest forms of 
farm relief. 

Swift & Company has had a part in 
providing a marketing outlet for what 
the livestock producer and farmer have 
to sell. 


Average price trends, based on data compiled by the United 


mums Livestock prices. Average of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep 


= «= Commodity prices. Average of retail prices for things the 
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The 1930 Swift Year 
Book shows how recent 
price trends bene- 
fited livestock raisers. 


Packing houses and produce 
adjacent to producing areas; 


plants 
branch 
houses in large cities; thousands of refrig- 
erator cars carrying meat and produce to 
smaller comuixnities — these 
bring the corsuming markets of the 
world almost to the farmer’s door. 


facilities 


Yet Swift & Company’s many services 
are performed for a profit that has little 
effect on the price the producer receives 
for his products, or the price the con- 
sumer pays for meat—a profit averaging 
only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


The new Swift Year Book tells how 
the upward trend in livestock prices 
lends stability and prosperity to an im 
portant industry. It emphasizes the bene 
fits that accrue to the economic life of 
the nation. In addition, it gives many 
new facts about Swift & Company’s busi- 
ness and the developments of 1929. 

Of interest to farmer and city dweller 
alike, Swift & Company’s 1930 Year 
Book wili be sent to you free. Just mail 
the coupon below. 





| Mail coupon for new Swift Year. Book 





Swift & Company 


| (free 


pS Tc ae eee ae 


Town 





Public Relations Dept., 4028 Packers Ave., 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me a copy of Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book. 


Address 


State 


Swift & Company me 


See Advertising Index, pages 


120, 121 
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Stuffed Ham Roll 
Cover a large slice of ham, cut 14 inch 
thick, with a stuffing made as follows: 
l cupful of bread crumbs 4 teaspoonful of mus- 
lg teaspoonful of salt tard 
Dash of pepper 1 egg slightly. beaten 
Milk to moisten 


After spreading this stuffing over the 
ham, roll it-and-tie witha string. 

Place in a baking dish and surround 
with’ 144 cupfuls~of ma beans which 
have beén soaked overnight and par- 
boiléd: Then add 1% t saspoonful of salt, 
2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, and a 
small amount of hot water if necessary. 
Cover: and’ cook in oven until 
done. 
completed, remove lid for brown- 
ing. 

Place ham on platter, place 
beans around it, and serve. This 
serves 6.—Mrs. A. J., N. Dak. 

Baked Creamed Onions 

Peel one dozen medium-sized 
onions, boil 10 minutes, then 
drain. Arrange in a buttered bak- 
ing dish, season with salt and 
pepper. Melt a large tablespoon- 
ful of butter and add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Stir well until mixed. 
Add gradually 1 cupful of milk 
and cook until smooth. Season 
with salt, a small amount of sugar 
to taste, and remove from fire. 
Add 1 beaten egg and pour the 
sauce over the onions. Sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and bake 20 
minutes with cover then uncover 
and brown.—E. W., Kansas. 


Buttered Carrots 
Peel and slice six large or eight 
medium-sized carrots. Place in an alumi- 
num pan, add one-third cupful of butter, 
one-third cupful of brown sugar (light) 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Let simmer 
slowly over a slow fire for two hours, and 
serve. The carrots draw their own broth 
and are delicious.—Mrs. W. H.S8., Ohio. 


Baked Eggplant 


1 eggplant (medium) 1% cupfuls of soft bread 
2 tablespoonfuls of fat crumbs 
2 onions sg teaspoonful of salt 
1 green pepper, chopped 34 teaspoonful of pa- 
i cupful of cracker prika 
crumbs 114 cupfuls of tomatoes 
Fat fresh or canned 
Salt 


Cut and cube eggplant and boil till 
tender, about 20 minutes. Melt fat, fry 
onion and peppers (do not brown). Add 
eggplant (drained), crumbs, salt, pa- 
prika, tomatoes, and mix. Put into a 


greased dish and bake. Mix cracker 


crumbs, fat, and salt and spread over 
top. Bake in moderate oven 30 minutes. 


-Mrs. H. A. H., Calif. 
Breakfast Cake 


4 eggs 14 cupful of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 4 or 5 slices of bread 34 


inch thick 


When cooking is almost ss 
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Dip bread in milk on both sides. The 
number of slices will depend on the 
size of the skillet that is being used. 
Make a mixture of the beaten eggs, 
sugar, milk, and a pinch of salt. After 
beating together, put butter the size of 
an egg into a hot skillet. Next put in the 
milk-dipped bread. On top of the bread, 
pour your mixture of eggs, sugar, and 
milk. Stick a knife in the bread so that 
the egg mixture can also be on the bot- 
tom. Fry this until the mixture of eggs, 
sugar, and milk has thickened and leaves 
the bottom of the skillet when you put 


REMINDER 


OR weeks I can imagine you have 

been pouring over your flower cata- 
log, finding seeds for your garden, and 
doing all sorts of planning-ahead things 
for your home. Of course you know 
editors always put on the spring and 
summer atmosphere, when they shiver 
at the thoughts of stepping out-of-doors, 
for you to get your magazine in season. 
So while having these early spring 
thoughts, remember your recipes. Send 
us those that are suitable for the spring 
and summer menus. Let us be prepared 
to greet the spring with a real feast for 
the Successful Recipe Page. One dollar 
will be paid for the recipes which appear 
in print.—Editors. 


your knife under the bottom. Turn up- 
side down on the lid; pour more butter 
in the skillet, return the bread to the 
skillet, and brown on the other side. 
Remove to the serving plate and sprin- 
kle with sugar and cinnamon. This is to 
be served hot, plain or with cream, and 
is enough for 4 or 6.—Mrs. P. K., Iowa. 


Hermits 


1 cupful of fat 1 teaspoonful of baking 
2 cupfuls of dark brown powder 

sugar 31% cupfuls of flour 
16 cupful of sour milk 1 cupful of chopped 
2 eggs dates 


1 cupful of chopped rai- 
mon sins 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 1 cupful of nutmeats 
14 teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1 teaspoonful of soda 


2 teaspoonfuls of cinna- 





Cream fat and sugar for 2 minutes. 


Add sour milk and eggs and beat 3 min- 
utes. Add the rest of the ingredients. 
Mix well. Drop by spoonfuls 3 inches 
apart onto a greased baking sheet. Bake 
in a moderate oven for 12 minutes. 
Makes 4 to 5 dozen hermits.—Miss E. 
E., lowa. 
Maple Rosettes 
Sift together 2 cupfuls of flour, % 


teaspoonful of salt, and 3 teaspoonfuls of 


oN cipes'é_ 
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Successful Farming Testing-tasting kitchen 


boner recipes have been carefully tested “ 


baking powder. Then mix in 2 table- 
spoonfuls of lard, as you would for pie 
crust. Then add 1 beaten egg and 
enough sweet milk to make a rathe: 
soft dough. Toss onto a floured board 
and roll to one-half inch in thickness. 
Spread with the following: 

Cream together one-fourth cupfu! of 
butter and three-fourths cupful of brown 
sugar. Then roll up as you would a jelly 
roll and cut in 1 inch slices. Place cut 
side down in a greased pan and bake in 
a hot oven. These are excellent. Makes 
15 nice-sized rosettes.—Mrs. J. B., Minn. 

Orange Angel Food Cake 

To 10 egg whites add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and beat until 
foamy; add 1 teaspoonful of eream 
of tartar and beat until stiff. Add 
very gradually 114 cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, folding in sugar. 

Divide this mixture into two 
equal parts. 

To the first part add the yolks 
of 6 eggs beaten until thick an 
lemon colored then add _ the 
grated rind of one orange and fold 
in very gently two-thirds cupful 
of cake flour. To the second part 
add one-half cupful of cake flour 
folding in very gently, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of almond or vanilla. 
Bake in ungreased angel cake pan 
alternating the batter, a spoonful 
of yellow and a spoonful of white, 
until all is used. Bake for one 
hour in a slow oven. Invert the 
pan for one hour before removing. 


Orange Butter Icing 
Cream together one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter and 114 cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar and 3 tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice. Beat until very creamy 
and spread on cake. This makes ee 9) 
fully moist and tasty cake.— Mrs. P.. 


)., Mo. 
Veal Birds 
214 pounds of veal steak 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
1 cupful of cream or rich ter 
milk 1 egg 


Onion chopped fine, or Celery salt 


juice of 1 onion Salt and pepper 


Cracker or bread crumbs 

Cut steak into four-inch squares 
Combine soft bread crumbs, salt, pep- 
per, celery salt, onion, and butter 
Spread 2 tablespoonfuls of this mixture 
on each square of meat. Roll up and pin 
with toothpicks or tie with string. Dip 
in beaten egg (1 tablespoonful of water 
added to each egg) and finely rolled 
cracker crumbs. Brown on all sides in 
a skillet with plenty of fat. Partly cover 
with water and simmer until tender. 
Add a cupful of cream and cook slowly 
for another half-hour. This makes 8 to 
10 servings. These are very nice for com- 
pany dinners.—Mrs. E. R. J., Wash. 








They aren't just wheels, 
they're a new way of applying power 


Here it is, treading on tiptoe and pulling like a locomotive. 


Pulling, pulling, pulling, putting more of its developed power into 
traction than any tractor ever built before. 


It’s those wheels--those wheels that don’t look like wheels--those 
wheels that do pull more efficiently, that do end soil packing, that 
do end side slipping, that do end wheel slippage. Pioneered by 
Oliver, they are new in design, new in size--and therein lies the 
secret of their power. 


They aren’t just wheels -- they're a new way of applying power. 
Forget everything that went before. 
Nothing like this has ever been seen before. 


Watch for it at your Oliver dealer's under the Oliver Flag -- the 
Oliver Hart-ParrROW CROP Tractor--the tractor that makes many 


tractors obsolete and will make horses only a memory on many farms. 


It’s from the shops of Hart-Parr, Founders of the Tractor Industry. 


Don’t lose out on this--send the coupon for complete information. 





H ERE-... New Oliver Hart-Parr ROW CROP 
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/ mationtotheOliver 
7 Farm Equipment Sales 
ff Company, 400 West 
¢ Madison Street, Chicago, 
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Farm Equipment Company ff 
Chicago, Illinois Fé ee 
See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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A Contest for Dairy Clubs 
Ts national committee on boys’ 


and girls’ club work has announced 

a record keeping contest for the 
41,000 4-H dairy calf club members in 
the United States. Those members of 
4-H elubs having produced cows which 
have been raised from 4-H club 
calves may keep an accurate rec- 


had birds of different breeds on hand 
which had these disqualifications. They 
also had birds on hand of different breeds 
to show the types that should be se- 
lected for exhibits. 

The second part of their demonstra- 
tion consisted in actually preparing a 
bird to be shown. A White Wyandotte 


rar ‘ Z 


leadership work. They are always willing 
to help others.—A. J. K., Minn. 


They Earn as They Learn 


y > WENT Y-ONE members of th 
Georgetown chapter of future farm- 
ers of Ohio, made $6,657 last year fron 
their projects m vocational agri- 
culture. The average per boy was 





ord of the milk and butterfat pro- 
duction and the feed cost of pro- 
ducing this product and enter 
these records in the contest. The 
wmners in eleven states will be 
awarded free trips to the National 
Dairy Show. Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin are the states in which 
these trips will be awarded. 





Poultry Demonstration 
Winners 

HELSEA PRATT and Ernest 

Stanford are both members of 

the Live Wire boys’ and girls’ 4-H 

club of Mankato Township, Blue 

Earth County, Minnesota. Both 
are 17 years old. 

Chelsea has been a poultry club 
member for four years. This year 
he raised a flock of 80 White Wyandotte 
chickens. Ernest Stanford also has had 
four years of poultry experience and this 
year raised a flock of 224 Barred Ply- 
mouth Roek chickens. 

soth beys exhibited pens of their 
poultry at their local county fair where 
they captured many of the prizes. In 
addition to exhibiting 








Chelsea Pratt, Blue Earth County, Minnesota, with his 


champion pen of Wyandottes 


was used as the subject. They showed 
how to properly wash and rinse it and 
also how it should be dried. They closed 
their demonstration by actually showing 
the finished product. Both boys are 
very enthusiastie about their poultry 
work. They are very active in their local 
club and both of them are doing junior 


$317. They believe in the slogan 
earn while you learn. 

These 21 boys were students at 
the Georgetown, Ohio, village 
school, and carried out their proj- 
ects while in school and during the 
summer following the close of the 
school term. They were in all-day 
classes, spending 90 minutes per 
day in agriculture. They carried 
on their agricultural projects for 
the entire year. 

Different kinds of farm prod 
ucts were grown by the 21 boys 
consisting of tobacco, soybeans, 
corn, sheep, and fruit. Six of these 
boys grew 8% acres of tobacco 
that yielded 1,317 pounds per 
A] acre. The average net profit per 

acre was $430 and the average net 
profit per boy was $609. 

Seven other boys grew 10 acres 
of corn that yielded an average of 
34.4 bushels per acre. The aver- 
age net profit per boy was exactly $83. A 
group of six boys grew 29 acres of soy 
beans which yielded an average of three 
tons of hay per acre, and netted $272 per 
boy. The boys that conducted sheep and 
orchard projects obtained results that 
were equally as good as those mentioned 


—C, D. L., Ohio. 
Kansas Health 








they also put on a 
poultry demonstra- 
tion at the county 
fair which attracted a 
good deal of attention. 
They were selected to 
represent Blue Earth 
County in poultry 
demonstration work 
at thestate fair, where 
they competed with 
eight other poultry 
demonstration teams. 
Here they were se- 
lected as the cham- 
pion poultry demon- 
stration team at the 
state fair which en- 
titled them to repre- 
sent Minnesota at the 
national contest in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

The subject of their 
demonstration was 
“Selecting and Fit- 
ting Poultry for Show 
Purposes.’’ In the first 
part of their demon- 
stration they discussed 
disqualifications and 
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Pet, Beets 





Champion 


ERBERT Clut- 

ter has been an 
outstanding club 
member for the last 
four years. He has 
completed the pig, 
leadership, and kafir 
projects. This year 
he has some fine cer- 
tified kafir. He has 
been a member of the 
stock judging team 
for two years. He was 
a member of the team 
that won first at 
Wichita last fall and 
was also high point 
individual. He is now 
a freshman at the 
Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Man- 
hattan. This year he 
was chosen as the 
state 4-H club health 
champion. He thinks 
that hard work is good 








Edwin Brown of Mercer County, Illinois. He ts holding his first prize Angus 





for him.—E. H. 
[ Please turn to page 66 | 
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COPPER STEEL vt 


Now You Can Save HALF Your Fence Money 


This amazing new kind of fence wire is the result of a discovery which makes Brown Farm and Poultry 
Fence far more rust-resisting and durable than any fence made in any other way. It’s accomplished by 
using the proper percentage of Copper with the Steel. This remarkable process is the result of many 
years experimenting to find a way to conquer rust. Tests made during the past 17 years by Steel 
Manufacturers as well as by the American Society for Testing Materials prove that Copper Steel lasts 
at least twice as long as Non-Copper Steel. Now you can buy this longer lasting Copper Steel Fencing 
at no increase in price. Its double life means a saving of half your fence money. 
BEST FENCE MONEY CAN BUY TWO STYLES—STIFF STAY OR HINGE JOINT 


Copper Steel Wire is the finest that can be used in making My stiff stay fence has one piece stay wires which are held 
fencing. Then I add many EXTRA years to its life by in place by the famous non-slip, Brown Ring Knot. This 
covering the Copper Steel Wire with a heavy coat of Pure style of knot allows a free circulation of air, and therefore, 
Super-Zinc Galvanizing. is quick drying after a rain. 
Don’t buy a rod of any fencing until you get my catalog You can also have the popular wrapped stay, Hinge Joint 
and learn all about this NEW Longer Lasting fence—see Style of fence. This style can be easily hrought back to 
how you can buy this BETTER fence Direct From My _ shape if crushed down from the top or rooted up at the 
Factory with All Freight Charges Paid at a big saving over bottom. You will be able to choose a style, height and 
what you pay for ordinary ferice anywhere else! weight fence from my catalog, exactly suited to your needs. 
Saved 20c a Rod Saved 1/3 on Paint Saved $13.00 on Roofing 
“(I received my 40 rods of fence and it was “I will say that you put out a first class ‘The roofing I bought from you is the best 
far better than I expected. My neighbors paint. The building on which I used it I ever laid. It lays ‘as smooth as a planed 
all say it is the best fence they have ever looks 75% better since it is painted. I saved board. I saved at least $13.00 besides 
seen. I saved 20c arod by sending my order about 33',% on the price of the paint, and the freight by ordering from you.” — 
to vou. I will never use any other wire but am ra a eased.”"* — FRED C. FIETSAM, THOS. SHULL, WOODSTOWN, N. J 


Jim Brown’s.”’ —W. G. VANCLEAVE, MARION, ILLINOIS. 
WOODS BEND, KY. —— 


i PAY THE FREIGHT EASY PAYMENTS TOO! ae 


You'll be agreeably surprised when you get my catalog to My New Easy Payment plan enables you to get the 
see the low Factory Freight Paid prices on over 200 Styles things you need now and pay later. Just make a 
of Farm and Poultry Fence, Netting, Gates, Steel Posts, small down payment and pay a little each month. 
Barb Wire. I will also save you real money on Roofing, Over a million people save money by buying direct 
Paints, Tires, Tubes, Cream Separators, Furnaces, Heaters, from my factories. The quality of everything you buy 
Stoves, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, Baby Chicks, Brooders, from Jim Brown is the very best—I guarantee satis- 
Poultry Supplies, etc. — 128 pages of Money Saving faction—I give you 24 hour service. No waiting—No 
Bargains of Farm and Household needs. delay. MAIL COUPON.-—Jim Brown 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 2274, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Brown’s Super Quality Baby Chicks EASY 


I can save y@@ a lot of money on Baby Chicks. Every Chick 

FIRST Quality—100% live delivery guaranteed. Chicks of J /.\ 

every |>reed from Hogan tested flocks—true to type and color. ‘Li ™ aL 
My customers purchased over 1,500,000 last season—this 


year I plan to furnish over 3,000,000. Here’s what customers 

say about my Chicks: 

“The 100 Chicks you sent me are the nicest Chicks I 
‘ ever saw. They're the best, healthiest, strongest ones 

ever seen in this part of the country. One can’t go wrong 


buying your Chicks.’’ 
a J. J. BERUBE, Harrisville, R. I. 


SEE CATALOG FOR LOW PRICES 








See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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Energy 


RADIO tubes are an 
integral part of your 
radio equipment and 


require intell 
selection and 


igent 
care. 


It’s false economy to 
use inferior quality 
tubes at the expense 
of quality reception. 


Cunningham Radio 


Tubes 


have embodied in-built 


quality since 1915. 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, 


New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Manvfactured and s« 


inventions owned and/or e« 


Id under rights, 


INC. 


San Francisco 


Dallas 


patents, and 


mntrolled by Radio 


Corpor ation of America. 
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Hogs Help Pay for College 
| Course 


HE $208.60 which Leon Miller, vo- 
cational agriculture student of the 
Smithville, Missouri, high school cleared 
| on two litters of pigs will be used to help 
| pay his expenses for an agricultural 
| course at the University of Missouri. 
One litter of nine pigs in Leon’s proj- 
ect averaged 237 pounds at 191 days of 
age and were good enough to bring 
$11.40 a hundred on a slow market. The 
| pigs, farrowed last February 16, were 
from a purebred Poland China gilt and 
by a purebred Duroc Jersey boar. The 
nine pigs farrowed alive were all saved. 
A tenth pig was dead at birth. Another 
litter of purebred Poland China pigs 
weighed 2,050 pounds at six months of 
age and sold for $250.—R. R. T., Mo. 





National Bird Societies 


[ Note: Many who entered our bird 
| contest asked for information concerning 
ornithological societies. Professor T. C. 
Stephens, one of the judges, prepared this 
list for us. Dr. J. M. Shaver has written 
another notice for our April issue.— 
| Editors. | 


f poe American Ornithologists Union 
is the largest organization in the 
| country for the study of birds; and altho 
| its membership is distributed thruout 
| the country, its meetings are held in the 
| East, where it is chiefly active. This 
society publishes The Auk, a quarterly 
journal devoted to ornithology. The 
treasurer’s office is at 200 Cedar Street, 
Cherrydale, Va. 
The Wilson Ornithological Club is an 
| organization of about 800 members 
which is endeavoring primarily to de- 
| velop ornithology in the Middlewest, 
| between the Allegheny. Mountains and 
the Rocky Mountains. The magazine 
published by this society is the Wilson 
Bulletin, edited and published quarterly 


| 


at Sioux City, Iowa, and sent to all 
members. The secretary is Dr. J. M. 
Shaver, Peabody College, Nashville, 


renn. 

The Cooper Ornithological Club is an 
organization for the promotion of 
ornithology on the Pacific Coast, altho 
its membership is likewise open to per- 
sons thruout the country. This society 
publishes a bimonthly magazine called 
the Condor. Those interested may write 
to Mr. W. Lee Chambers, P. O. Drawer 
123, Eagle Rock Station, Los Angeles. 

Following is a list of state ornithologi- 
cal societies: 

The Nebraska Ornithologists’ Un- 
ion. Secretary, Professor M. H. Swenk, 
1410 North Thirty-seventh Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The lowa Ornithologists’ Union. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. Bailey, 2109 

| Nebraska Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 

3. Minnesota Ornithological Club. 

| Secretary, Mr. Gustav Swanson, 3305 
Forth-seventh Avenue, South, Minne- 
— Minn. 

Tennessee Ornithological Society. 
eimineae A. F. Ganier, 2507 Ashwood 
Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


5. Kentucky Ornithological Society. | 


Secretary, Professor Gordon Wislon, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
6. Delaware Valley Ornithological 


| Club, for New Jersey, Delaware, and 
_ eastern Pennsylvania. Secretary, Mr. 
| Julian K. Potter, Collingswood, 'N. J. 





WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 


to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
mess everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. C-18-SHW FREEPORT, @LL. 
























iF YOU RE NOT MAKING 
$250 A MONTH Write Us 
> Big new deal—the bigges 


thing ever offered by any 
wagon company Our new 


free gift plan opens every 

doortoyou. Yousell where 

others cannot. Lange's 

Tea, Spices, Extracts 

. Old established company with 

largest line on the road. Our contract is bette 
in four ways. Let us tell you how. 

THE LANGE CO. BOX M, DEPERE, WISCONSIN 




















ze advertise our business, make new fr 


7 bee nag and t ully Peete 5 years. Bend thi 


CiiiGAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. 4922..8he"'42"- 


is and introduce our new 


argain catalogue of Elgin watches, we will send this elegant H. Ww. 
B »ecial watch by mail post paid for ‘ONLY $1.85 (safe deliv 
i Stem wind and stem set, newest le dee crated dial, . 


ad- 
and watch will be sent abepes ter: mail 
nd 33. .00 a am wf we ree se ~—. two watches. Satisfaction 












best m —— 
est makes— 
Underwood, = 
rn 
SEND NO MONEY! 
Alllate model 4 r 
refinished brand new. Guara: 
for ten years. Seadne m money—big 
Free catalog shows actual machines 
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infuli colors. Get our direct-t easy ree 
payment pian and 10 day tree trial offer, U Ls 
cases values—send at once. rial 


international Typewriter Exch., Bent.” 302" chicane 





Select from 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
Mead ars. Ride and exhibit sample @ 
RANGER and make money. 


Factory to Rider: “° "°° 3 WN) 


Days’ Free Trial. direct from FACTORY. Get 
our marvelous my Easy Payments. $5 down. 


orns, wheels, parts, equip- 
Tires 2: ment, ager {repairs at bal? usual price. 


Write us 
today fer ; 
Mead [1 commaxy Lincwicago ‘*°cstslcs 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, MODEL 
1903 cal. 30, | REDUCED to ore 





8% ataitie 48 inches long. 24-inch barrel, 
Beret ensemble’ and refinished, without bay- 
out at $16.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 
per 100, Inustrated « cotuhen: 380 paves, Army-Navy 
equipment. mailed for 50 cents. NEW circular for 2e 
stamp. Established 1965 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Bway. N.Y.C. 


1000 FARM BARGAINS, 


hundreds of pictures in Strouts big 136 page 
catalog country real estate and farms in 21 
states, Just out! Free. Write today. 


STROUT AGENCY, 
255-WT Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


[ Continued from page 16 ] 





iss tacks, the farmers number less 

n 30,000,000. 
We look With great admiration upon 
people of San Francisco for their 
rage and heroism in rebuilding their 
a few years ago. I happened to be 
the stricken city just after the fire 
t earthquake) a few years ago. Go- 
¢ back after a few years and riding 
down the Street of Gold, as Market 
Street is often called, I felt like taking 
off my hat to them. The rebuilding of 
San Francisco in so short a time and on 
# such a magnificent scale was one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of our 

modern day. 

California is one of our richest states, 
however, and in the vaults of the strick- 
en city was the wealth of a kingdom. 
Turn to Tokyo a little more than five 
years ago. Then it was the third largest 
city on the earth but full of poverty and 
in an overpopulated country with but 

ttle wealth. Without any warning 70 
percent of the city was destroy ed. Near- 
ly a quarter of a million people were 
dead and dying, its greatest business 
districts were blotted out of existence, 

it was cut off from the world with death 
= and destruction all around it, hunger 
: nd disease were on every side, and there 
was not a ray of hope for the future. 

It would thrill your soul to see Tokyo 
today. Its rebuilding in so short a time 
is the wonder of the world, perhaps the 





greatest accomplishment in the history | 


{ civilization. This has been done, too, 


by a poverty-stricken nation faced by | 


some of the most gigantic problems ever 

confronted by any people, following the 

a World War, with Russian bol- 
evism and German communism ram- 

pant, with social unrest everywhere, and 
der the most discouraging, disheart- 
ing conditions imaginable. 


] 
is ol 


a Worthwhile Reading 


Sir Gregory’s Lamp by Ivan R. Welty. 
Abingdon. 210p. A delightful group of 
ivenile short stories that demonstrate 
eroic courage, honesty and loyalty in 
ich a way that the reader is taught 
se valuable attributes. The book is a 
sh and original contribution to chil- 

( .’s stories. 

t They May Be One by Blanche 
vliss. Stratford. 246p. $2. A stirring 
gious novel whose interest lies in the 

a young minister against de- 
inational bitterness, and in behalf 
the united church movement. A ro- 
tic love story interwoven adds inter- 


1 
1e book. 


rle of 


ag 


% 
% 


HAT could be more appro- 

priate than one or more of 
Nichols’ travel books for a gift? 
“Birdseye Views of Far Lands” is 
now printed in five volumes and 
as the world’s great cities and 
some forty countries are briefly 
described, this is a great travel 
library. These books are all illus- 
trated and sell at $1.50 each, except 
Volume I, which is $1.25. Any two 
volumes will be sent for $2.50, any 
three of them for $3.25, or all five of 
them will be sent to one address for 
$5. Address Successful Farming, 
Book Department, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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How are you to know which is the 





PATENTED 


made of- 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Channeldrain 














COP-R-LOY 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


best roofing for you to buy? Surely 


it should be steel roofing because steel roofing properly ‘grounde d is the 
strongest guarantee of fire-proof, lightning-proof service. No farmer can 
afford to compromise with absolute fire-proof safety! 


The Best Steel That Money Can Buy! 


Channeldrain Roofing is made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
offering two to several times greater life than plain steel in atmospheric 
service. This is the same dependable steel that leading railroads use in 
various forms for long service and economical cost. And only Channeldrain 


Roofing is made of COP-R-LOY. 


Armored With Pure Zinc 
Add to this finer steel quality the fact that every square of Channeldrain 


Roofing is thoroughly coated with pure zinc 


-and that a»patented channel 


wall insures protection from le aks—and you have all the essentials to 
a lifetime of trouble-free roofing service. Channeldrain Roofing will give 
you the maximum return on your investment because it will las t as long 


as you take only reasonable care of it. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
New York 


Chattanooga 


Branches: 
Richmond 


WHEELING 
FENCE 
Full gauge wires 
of COP-R- 
LOY, the copper 
alloyed steel, 
armored with 
pure zinc, make 
Wheeling Fence 
the most durable 
and econom- 
ical fencing for 
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See Adve) tis 


Wheeling, 


See Your Wheeling Dealer Today. 


, ry, i 
West Virginia 

Kansas City St. Louis 
Detroit Colu mbus, Ohio 







modern farms. 
The Hinge- 
Joint gives full 
flexibility and 
strength to re- 
sist strongest 
pressure. Daily 
tests in Wheel- 
ing mills guar- 
antee full gauge, 
full weight, full 
value. Ask your 
W heelingdealer. 
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A Visit From Iowa 


ON’T you think it would be fun 

to have a little visit with the club 

girls of the different states each 
month? You can make these visits real 
by sending some of your outstanding 
pictures and news of your own most 
interesting activities. 

This month some Iowa girls from 
Scott County have slipped in for a little 
chat. Notice how they dressed up for 
the occasion; every girl in a club uni- 
form. Of course they are having a club 
meeting, a perfect one evidently, with 
everyone present, including their leader. 

You will notice that they have reached 
the demonstration part of the program, 
since one of their members is scoring a 
loaf of bread before the group. It seems 
to be one of the many well-organized 
groups for which Iowa is famous. 

You have all heard about the cham- 
pions from every state but it is quite 
another story to get acquainted with the 
everyday duties of club members that 
count so much towards making these 
champions. It is the home-staying cham- 
pions who interest all of us. 

So whether your groups are famous 
for fame or famous for fun we want to 
meet them. Send your pictures and 
stories to Our Girls’ Page, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines. 


Paper, Paraffin, and Patience 


ALL girls like to try their hand at art, 
so I am suggesting a few interesting 
things to do with paper. There are end- 
less uses for decorative paper. Lamp- 
shades, portfolios, book covers, memo- 
pads, desk sets, and many other things 


Page 


your own ingenuity will create once you 
start. 

The decorative papers are expensive 
to buy, as are all handmade papers, but 
they are easy and fascinating to make, 
after we know the method. There are 
three popular types, which are used for 
book or portfolio covers: the marbelized 
paper, which has been used for cen- 
turies as end pages to old manuscripts; 
batik; and block printed ones, which also 
have been made for many years. 

Marbelizing paper is a game we all 
should learn, children especially, be- 
cause it affords many happy hours 
which otherwise might be wasted. Its 
fascination comes from the unexpected 
results we get, veritable fairylike de- 
signs that we never dreamed of. Each 
one is different. Try for yourself as it 
needs no experience nor training. 


UY afew small tubes of oil paint. Thin 

a little of two or three colors with 
oil, so that they become quite liquidy in 
their consistency. The idea is to float 
these colors on a large pan of water. The 
oil will spread out over the surface (you 
will need to stir the water a little) and 
give the effect we so often see of oil on 
water. Take a piece of paper (prefer- 
ably drawing paper, but try any kind 
you may have) and carefully lay it on 
top of the water. It will catch the color, 
and the swirling design will be deposited 
on its surface. Set it aside to dry. Try 
various combinations of color. Spot in 
a little gold if you have it. 

Batik paper sounds as if it were hard 
to do. Do not let the name discourage 
you because it ean be made with fair 
success by the amateur. Batik is a 
process of resist dyeing. Hot paraffin 


and beeswax in equal-amounts are a| 
plied to the fabric. This penetrates th 
material and resists the color, which i 
later applied by immersing in a dy 
bath. The designs that are covered wit 
wax remain undyed. Sometimes dye 
portions may be waxed and the re 
mainder redyed. In elaborate batikin; 
we have many dippings in dye and as 

result beautiful graduations of color. 


ALTHO paper batiking is a fine art, th: 
simpler types may be attempted b) 
anyone. One of the simplest is done o 

heavy wrapping paper. First of all yo 

may wish to attempt a design of straigh 

or wavy parallel lines of different widths 
Even that.is enough. Again we might 
wish a plaid design of squares or dia- 
monds with a small circle or spot placed 
in the center of each square. Thes 
simple designs are sketched lightly in 
pencil on the wrapping paper. 

The equipment necessary is a pan o 
hot paraffin and beeswax (hot enough t 
penetrate the paper and leave a trans 
parent mark), a small paint brush for 
lines, a larger one for surfaces, and dye. 
Trace the lines of the design with the 
hot wax, varying the width of line if de- 
sired. Be sure the wax is the same on 
both sides of the paper. 

It may be necessary to turn the paper, 
and retouch some of the designs. When 
this is finished immerse the paper in a 
cold dye bath. Any ordinary dye will do. 
Have it a permanent boiled dye with 
vinegar added to set the color. 

Suppose you dip the paper first in 
yellow. Allow the paper to dry, and 
then paint the hot wax over the whole 
surface, being sure it has penetrated. 

{ Please turn to page 72] 


Girls from Scott County, Iowa, all dressed up in club uniform, listening to a demonstration from one of their own 
members on scoring bread. Don’t they look nice and businesslike ? 
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The Big Little Things 
About Farming 


A Personal Word To Our Readers 


WHAT would you say distin- 
cuishes a Practical Farmer from a theoretical 
farmer ? 


I believe it’s the same thing that distinguishes 
a practical Farm Paper--the ability to tie things 
down to Brass Tacks, and not sear off in the 
clouds. One man will say—‘‘Cull your Poul- 
try.””. But the man who makes you money is 
the one who says HOW to do that culling. 





AND Successful Farming spec- 
ializes on that “HOW.” That is one reason 
why Suceessful Farming readers are generally 
the money makers in their own communities. 


TAKE the last three issues. An 
average of 55 short, practical items in EACH 
number, describing new and better ways of do- 
ing things around the farm— in addition toall 
the main feature articles and special depart- 
ments. Everything from ‘*Feeding Silage ‘to 
Baby Beeves”’ to ‘‘ Sowing Sweet Clover in the 
Spring.”’ That is the sort of thing a farmer 


can read and USE. 
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ANOTHER thing, 98 per centof 
the farming articles in Successful Farming are 
written by men who are actually working in 
the feed lots and the fields, where these facts 
come from experience, not from books. Their 
success is due to careful planning and hard 
work. What they have to say is worth reading 
—for an ounce of experience is worth a pound 
of theory. 





These next few months, Successful Farming 
is going to have more practical, usable mater- 
ial for you than ever before. You will find 
suggestions in every issue that will make you 
a profit This Season. And, besides, you will 
enjoy reading it, too. 


Fawith,: ty 


Editor 


P. 8S. if your Subscription 


is about to expire, or if there is a friend to whom you 
would like to send Successful Farming, there is a handy 
subscription blank enclosed with this issue 


Successful Farmin 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


Des Moines, 
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Corner for Little Folks 


Each Month 


Where Our Junior Readers Meet 











Hurry Up, 
Blossom Time 


LMOST pussy willow 
time! “Who will 
sing a song of 

spring? Pussy-will-oh!”’ 

Are the boys and girls 
impatient for the appear- 
ance of the first soft, sil- 
very pussies down by the 
creek? They need not 
wait. They may have the 
furry buds several weeks 
earlier if they will clip off 
the swollen willow twigs 
and put them in water in a 
warm, sunny place. They 
will be much interested in 
watching the little gray 
catkins push out of their 
brown shell cradles. 

The miracle of spring is 
ever fascinating. Even 
we adults who have lived 
thru decades of Aprils 
thrill pleasantly at sight 
of the first scarlet maple 
blossom, the first crocus 
on the lawn, the first vio- 
let in the wood. To the 
children spring is a time 











even more wonderful than 
to us older folk. They will 
delight in anticipating the 
season by simple experi- 
ments in forcing growths. They may 
cut budded twigs from the apple and 
plum trees and put them into a vase in 
the south window. The twigs will re- 
spond with tiny blossoms. Gooseberry 
cuttings treated the same way soon send 
out cheery green leaves. 

Drop a pea or a bean into a bottle of 
water and hang the bottle in a warm 
and sunny window. The juniors will 
take delight in watching the seed swell, 
burst its skin, split into halves, sprout, 
and send down little white rootlets and 
push up a green thread that will put 
out small leaf growths. 

If one is fortunate enough to have 
potted in the fall a few hyacinths, a few 
tulip or lily bulbs, and stored them in 
the dark until late winter or early spring, 
there can be no more pleasant way of 
“tuning in” on the coming spring pro- 
gram than to bring these bulbs out and 
watch them burst into flower. Some- 
times the narcissi, such as the Chinese 
lily bulbs, may be purchased in the 
springtime from florists, and then all 
that is necessary to produce the fragrant 
waxlike flowers is to place the bulbs on 
a few pebbles in a bowl of water and set 
in the window. 

Why not plant tomato, cabbage, or 
pepper seeds, or perhaps pansies and 
asters, in boxes in the house in March? 
They will bring great interest to the 
pastime and the children will be eager to 
begin gardening out-of-doors as soon as 
possible. 

There is no more fascinating and 
wholesome amusement than making 
things grow. One little member of the 
family can provide joy for all during 
the early spring months. 
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Don't these boys faces tell you a real story about their own play room? 
Notice their tools and the bottle musical instrument 


Farmyard Fun 


NIMAL race is a jolly game which is 
most fittingly played in the farm- 
yard. It will accommodate any number 
of players and is no respecter of years. 
Little children love it and grown-ups 
join in with a good laugh. 

Someone is chosen as the director of 
the race. He sets a goal and lines up all 
players along a base. Then he tells each 
player what animal he or she is to repre- 
sent. The animals may all be different 
or there may be a number of dogs, cows, 
sheep, and the like. 

At a given signal all the animals as- 
sume their right positions (mostly, of 
course, on all fours), and at the second 
signal the race is on. Each player must 
run as the animal he represents would 
run, or as nearly so as possible, and he 
must also make the characteristic sound 
of the animal he represents, all the time 
he is in the race. The one who first 
reaches the goal, having complied with 
all the requirements, wins the race and 
is director for the next one. 

There is another form of animal race 
that children especially enjoy. Each 
child who enters the race must drive one 
of the farmyard creatures or one of the 
farm pets. The animals to be driven 
must be harnessed in such a way that 
they will not be hurt. Kittens, ducks, 
dogs, puppies, rabbits, roosters, and the 
like are suitable animals to enter in the 
race. 

After each child has his particular 
animal harnessed, a lineup is arranged 
and at a given signal the race begins, 
each child trying to drive his particular 
animal toward the set goal. There is 


ever so much fun involy\ 
because most of the : 
mals will try to go in 
direction except the on 
which they are to go. 1] 
child who first sueceeds 
driving its animal to t 
goal wins the race, whi 
however, is continued u 
til all have arrived. 
oo. i. 


Word Puzzle 


Each of the ten wor 
that answer the following 
questions ends in ‘‘out 
See how many you can 
think of. 

1. Which out does a good 

turn every day? 
2. Which out cries aloud? 
3. Which out sulks? 
4. Which out puts to 
flight? 

5. Which out does not 
believe? 

6. Which out is an ani- 
mal’s nose? 

7. Which out is the pro 
jecting mouth of a 
vessel? 

8. Which out takes root 
and grows? 
9. Which out is a fish? 

10. Which out is thick-set? 
The answers will be given in the April 

issue. 


Bobby Beaver, Nature’s Engineer 


WONDER how many of you boys 

and girls know Bobby Beaver, the 
nice sleek little animal that wears such 
a beautiful fur coat? Most of you have 
met him some place in the movies or in 
Storyland. 

The boys and girls who live in Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin must know him well 
as I have been told that there are mor 
beavers in those states than any other 
region of equal size. 

Bobby Beaver and his family do pro- 
vide us with beautiful fur which is very 
much in demand. A few years ago the 
fur hunters came near killing all of this 
nice family in many parts of the coun 
try, but Uncle Sam stopped them. 

You will be surprised when I tell you 
that it’s not only Bobby’s fur that 
makes him famous. Some of his very 
interesting habits do, as well. Bobby 
and all of his tribe are called engineers 
of nature since they have given us some 
of our best ideas for building bridges. 

Many of the tales told about him are 
untrue; for instance, that he carries his 
building material on his tail, and uses 
his tail as a mason’s trowel. Neither 
does he gnaw down a tree. He cuts and 
chips similar to any other good woods- 
man, and fells his tree in the desired 
spot, just where he had planned before 
starting to work. 

Bobby uses his very broad tail to mud- 
dy the water to fill in his dam after his 
timbers are in position, and to steady 

[ Please turn to page 72 | 
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400° 


TWIN-IGNITION EIGHT 
TWIN-IGNITION SIX 
SINGLE SIX.... 

















IRST WITH THE FEATURES THAT MEAN 


"SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE !- 


HE performance of the new 1930 
Nash “400's“ is so obviously 
superior you will know it instantly. 


Notice the powerful smoothness of “400” 
acceleration. The new 9-bearing, Twin- 
Ignition Eight motor and 7-bearing, Twin- 
Ignition Six and Single Six motors all 
provide a new and superior type of 


power for the modern motor car. 


Notice also the wealth of other new 
“400” features—centralized chassis lu- 
brication, for convenience and a long- 


lived chassis; built-in, automatic radiator 


shutters, for increased motor efficiency 
in all weathers; flexible steel spring covers 
with sealed-in, lifetime lubrication, for 
quiet, easy spring action; self-energizing, 
fully enclosed, cable-actuated, 4-wheel 
brakes, for easier, more positive braking 
control; improved steering design; and 
Duplate non-shatterable plate glass in 
all windows, doors and windshields of 


all Twin-Ignition Eight models, for safety. 


Don't think of deciding on your new car 
until you have had an opportunity to 
sit at the wheel of a 1930 Nash “400”. 
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See Advertising Index; pages 120, 121 
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{| (! NY extensive plan of farm improve- 
ment will not seem nearly so big 
| and expensive if spread over a period 


of years. If you have five fields, for in- 
stance, lime and fence at least one field 
each year. In five years or less, you will 
have a completely re-fertilized and 
fenced farm with a small annual outlay. 


Of ceurse, you will want to put up 
good steel fences, the kind that will 
last for many years to come and free 
you from forever fixing and replacing. 


The durability and economy of Pitts- 


FARM ENGINEERING CHART 
_——_ 


7 y 
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burgh Fence has been proved time and 
‘again on thousands of farms through- 
out the country. Built of full-gauge 
special steel wire and heavily Super- 
Zinced against rust, it will far outlast 
cheaper fences. A dealer near you will 
show you the different types—Hinge- 
Joint and Stiff-Stay, Poultry, Chictite 
and Lawn Fence—a style and type for 
every need. 
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(Pittsburgh Steel Co) 








Pittsburgh 





Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., 705 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen 

Please send me FREE your Farm Engineering 


Chartand name of nearest dealer in Pittsburgh Fences. 


FREE...Send the coupon 
for Farm Engineering 
Chart. You can use it to 
plan a new and more prof- 
itable layout for crop and 
stock rotation. 
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Pilisburgh Fences 


Dependable 





as the Sunrise 





Boils $0 Gallons 
In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 


Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
[Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors] 


THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 


NOISE 
SMELL 
SMOKE 
sSOOTAR 


So efficient it pro- 
duces twice the 
amount of heat of City gas at halfthecost. Sosimple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last @ 
life time.Every burner guaranteed fully.Write for 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and ag stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 4122, 20 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
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WAGON-MAN.. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company 
now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
no capital! Let us start you in this permanent business 
that YOU own and control for yourself. Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handie the 
complete McConnon line—no red tape and no 
division of line. We finance you. You extend credit 
to your own friends and customers when you please. 
Only a certain number of these “‘no-investment” prop- 
ositions are open. Each one offers a good living with 
a chance to put some money in the bank every week. 











Honest, steady men who write promptly are assured of 
first consideration. Write today and ask for *‘no- invest- 
ment” offer. Address The House of Friendly Servi 

MceConnon & Company, Desk D-7.03, Winona, Minn. 


| wax as a certain amount of it adds gloss 















himself while at work. His home 
hut, shaped like a cone, in which o: 
one family lives. Often his neigh! 
build close by, and then they roof « 
both huts again in partnership. 1 
makes a warmer home. 
The Beaver family’s home is not 
the water, as many suppose, but al 
water line. They go in by a tunnel ; 
nected with the water. This is for | 
safety and convenience. The wast: 
floods is used for filler for their da 
The beavers’ food is bark of trees, s 
as poplar, birch, willow, ash, and al: 
which they thoughtfully and painst 
ingly fell nearby their winter home. 
I personally know of a $1,000,001 4 
spile bridge which is said to have be 
started by a beaver. It is quite pr 
able that many of our boys and g 
have ridden over that same bridge, a 4 
given human architects the et 
credit. Now when you are crossing si 4 
huge bridge you will think of Bo ; 
right away.—L. H. 



















































Our Girl’s Page 
[Continued from page 68 ] 


When this is cool carefully crumple 
the paper so that the wax cracks eve é 
thruout. Immerse in a bath of de 
orange or blue. The dye will fill 
cracks and produce a series of fine c 
web lines thru the paper. This gives it 
distinction that is quite charming a 
which is characteristic of batik. 

Place the paper between several thic 
nesses of newspapers and with a h 
iron melt the wax. The newspapers w 
absorb it and leave the finished pape: 
It is not necessary to remove all t! 


ght a a Dae 


and body to the paper. Besides its use 
for book covers, batik paper makes 
charming lamp shades. 

Other covers may be made of block 
printed papers (which may be made at 
home), wall papers (which are lat 
shellacked), flowered chintz, gay prin 
mounted on a plain background.—L. H 


Acquiring Tolerance 


HE old saying that one lives and 
learns was brought home the othe: 
day when a young woman who has lived 
a rather gay, stormy life made that re- 
mark to me. She said, “I see things dif 
ferently now. One does live and learn. ; 
Of course we do. Or at least we should. 
One thing that youth is criticized for 
is its hot-headed intolerance. So ofte: 
we hear girls remark, “I cannot stand 
her. I cannot tolerate him.” And per 
haps along life’s highway we do meet 
individuals whom we cannot tolerat: 
But tolerance is like a great many oth 
things. Life teaches it to us. It is a fin 
thing to possess, for it gives us, above al 
a peace of mind and a serenity of sou 
We do not feel that we have to sett! 
the affairs of the nations. We do not fee! 
that we must change the course of othe: 
people’s lives. We realize that we hav 
quite a task to direct our own ship « 
state wisely and well. Therefore, we ca 
learn to be tolerant of other people, an 
what may appear to us to be their faults 
and shortcomings. More and more w 
are beginning to admit the imperfectio: 
of humanity. And every day we se 
people struggling for perfection. 
Almost everyone has an earnest di 
sire to do the right thing in a pleasing 
way. All of us fall short of the ideal w 









would like to be, but most of us keep on 
striving. As the world progresses it puts 
ther behind it the old Mosaic law of 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
th.” And it strives to exemplify the 
hing of Christ when He suggested 
t we do unto others as we would want 
em to do unto us. 
It is best to learn to be tolerant of 
ers quite early. The world is wide 
| there is plenty of room for all kinds 
opinions. Circumstances and en- 
vironment often affect these ideas and 
opinions, words and deeds. Who can 
say who is right? And furthermore, how 
can we judge what we will do until we 
confronted with a set of conditions 
it our friend or enemy faces? It pays 
be tolerant. It shows a broad mind 
| a gracious spirit.—R. A. N. 


Charm Is Beauty 


\ THIS day, when we hear so much 
criticism of the “younger generation,” 
-h of which is without foundation in 

mind, I eannot help but think of 

of the charming girls I know and 

known. I recall one especially. Her 
ory comes back to me like the fra- 
nce and sweetness of roses in an old- 
ioned garden. 

She was not especially pretty, but she 

attractive because she made the 
st of her good points, just as all the 
uty editors tell us we can, and behind 
is attractiveness there was a beauty of 
irit. I’m not sure whether this was 
iherited or acquired or “built in,” but 
least she possessed it. “Oh, me!”’ 
vs my modern girl. “This dream girl 
yours came out of some poem or 
story book, or you made her up. We 
not care for pictures. We like flesh 
and blood people.” 

Very well. She was just that. She 
danced and sang and took partin dramat- 
ics and led young people’s meetings and 
went on hikes and took an active part in 
college affairs. She could make good 
fudge and she could mend her clothes. 
She was an all-round, wholesome, Amer- 
ican girl, and she possessed, as I said, 
the sweetness of a rose in an old-fash- 

med garden. I am glad for her photo- 

graph that graces my dressing table. 
lhe baby of the household never knew 
the girl, yet she insists on kissing the 
picture. Appealing loveliness is a crown 
worth coveting. 


a 


I Have Known Spring 
we known spring and so I laugh 
While winds of winter fiercely blow 
fling dead leaves, like worthless chaff, 
icross the wastes of ghostly snow. 


tho I pity each dead leaf, 

1s it goes drifting here and there, 

have known spring and, flouting grief, 
[ lift a song tnto the air. 


le winter wanders hill and glen 
1 snarling and a cruel thing, 
uty but dies to live again, 
ind so I laugh—I have known spring. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


A New Book 


Up Anehor by D. Harold Hickey. 

ingdon. 222p. $1.50. A group of sea 

ries that are not merely sailor 
yarns.” They are not highly imagina- 
ve but are based upon actual ex- 
eriences of the author. The stimulating 
ing of the sea is in them all. 


At the END 


of the furrow... 


i THEN you know 


the difference with a Pickering 


When you slow down at the end of 
the furrow. Again when you start 
back and need full power. Then 
you'll appreciate the split-second 
control that a Pickering Governor 
gives. 

You can forget your throttle. 
Hands and feet are free for other 
controls. For quick as a flash—a 
Pickering responds to the least 
change in the load. No racing of 
your motor. No waste of fuel. Nota 
moment lost in getting the job done. 

Inthreshing—grinding feed—saw- 
ing wood—cutting ensilage—regard- 
less of how much the pull varies, a 
Pickering will hold your motor at 
uniform speed. Tractor owners 
everywhere find a Pickering reduces 
wear and tear on the engine, enables 
them to do more work in less time 
and cuts gas bills—often as much as 
one-third. 

If you are buying a new tractor 
this year, check up on the governor 
Look for the name Pickering—the 
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governor that gives split-second 
control, 


Read what users say about 
Pickering Split-Second Control 


“I know I get one-third more power with 
the Pickering Governor than I did with the 
old Governor, and it saves gas. I think it 
saves a third,” writes Mr. Lewis Baird, 
Canfield, O. 

“I am practically doubling my output 
with the Pickering. My partner says he 
wouldn't take $100 for it and do without 
it,”” says Mr. Curtis Flinchman of May 
King, Ky. 

Me. George Meyer of Linn, Kans. writes: 
“I think my Pickering will pay for itself 
in saving of fuel alone, besides furnishing 
steady motion.” 


Save time and money by equip- : 
ping with a Pickering Now 


If you are going to run your present tractor 
another year, have a Pickering installed 
now and enjoy its money saving advantages 
at once. -Pickering Governors are made 
for all leading tractors and can quickly b« 
installed. Send the coupon today for com- 
plete information. 

The Pickering Governor Company, 
Portiand, Conn. Builders of precision-tested 
governors since 1862. 








PICKERING GOVERNOR Co., Dept. D-1, 


Portland, Conn. 


Please send me, free, complete information on Pickering Governors. 
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Name of Tractor owned_ 


Model or H. P____. 
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New Barns From Old 


[ Continued from page 14] 
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by marked fluctuations in 
stable temperature. A large 
majority answered yes. Sev- 
eral quoted from their rec- 
ords as proof of the reduced 
milk flow, particularly with 
low temperatures. Of the 
smaller number reporting 
no reduction in milk flow, 
many indicated the practice 
of feeding heavier at such 
times to maintain normal 
milk production. 

These dairymen were 
asked also to give the high- 
est and lowest temperature 
limits for best production. 
Answers naturally varied, 
but most were from 40 to 60 


Labor 
building wooden cupolas 





costs run high in 





equivalent of 22 cows. 
average cow can give 
about 2,500. heat units ; 
hour. Assume it is z 
outside and 40 degrees 
side. If the barn has 
square feet of glass per c 
and single be yard walls, e\ 
with the ceiling wall in 
lated with hay, about 1,60 
heat units will be lost fr 
the barn thru conducti 
and radiation. The remai 
ing 900 units will be used 

if about 1,200 cubic feet 
air per hour for each c 
are removed by leakage a1 
ventilation. This is o1 
about half the amount 








degrees. Certainly few men 


want freezing to occur in their barns. ” 


On the subject of air moisture there 
is little exact knowledge as to how mois- 
ture affects the cows at usual barn tem- 
peratures. It should be understood that 
only water vapor in the air is referred to, 
not water condensed on the walls and 
ceiling. Until more is known on the sub- 
ject we must assume that the cows will 
not be harmed by moisture held in 
the air if all of the other conditions 
are satisfactory 

Cows kept in quarters 
which reduce their vi- 
tality will naturally be 
more susceptible to dis- 
ease than those kept in 
healthful sur- 
roundings. The 
combination of 
filth and dampness 
doubtless favors 











air will be needed to take up three- 
fourths of a pound. If it is cooled 8 to 10 
degrees by a cold wall or window, it will 
then be saturated and on the point of 
depositing part of its moisture. 

This is what. happens when the wall is 
only a single board in thickness, an 
ordinary eight-inch clay block, or a con- 
crete wall without insulation. Further- 
more, with such walls it would 
usually be impossible to keep it 40 


Figure Ds This CTOSS8- 
section shows the foul 
air outlets joining in 
one roof ventilation or 
with the option oF {wo 


small cupolas 
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Lo avoid L7LL¢é i¢ 


with the hay 








A 
growth of disease 
germs \s a part 
{i the nation-wide 
program of eradi- 
cating tubercuio- 
sis and other dlis- 
eases, every efiort 
should be made to — 
reduce reinfection A 


by giving dairy 
cows the best possible housing. 

Warm air will absorb and hold much 
more moisture than cold air. For ex- 
ample, at 40 degrees it will hold six 
times aS much as at zero In other 
words, if cold air is brought into the 
barn and warmed it can take up and 
hold considerable moisture from the 
barn If, however this alr is cooled, it 
finally reaches a point where it cannot 
hold all of the moisture and some is 


] } 
aropped or condensed 


HIS is what happens when dew is 
formed or when water or frost is de- 
posited on barn walls and windows. The 
id window or wall chills the air near 
it and thus reduces its power to hold 
water. If the wall is well insulated its 
inner surface will not be very cold; 
therefore frost will form chiefly on the 
windows 
A producing cow gives off about three- 
fourths of a pound of water per hour. If 
air at zero is brought in, heated to 40 de- 
grees, and absorbs 80 to 85 percent as 
much water as it will hold at 40 degrees, 


Qo 7 


then from 2,500 to 2,700 cubic feet of 





degrees in the barn when 
zero outside if 2,500 





cubic feet of air per cow Yo 


were brought into the 
barn every hour 
The reason for this 
follows. 

\ barn ventila- 
tion system is not 


a heating plant. A 
Instead, it carries 

away heat The 

cows are the heat- 

ing plant. Part of Ae 


the heat they give 
off goes thru the 
walls by conduc- 


7 iy 
tion and radiation — Teeny, gummenlielenlien _ 





even tho there are a 
no air leaks. The 
remainder leaves the barn by air leaks 
or by intentional ventilation. If the 
walls transmit heat readily there may 
be none left to allow for ventilation. Or 
if the air is changed much by ventilation 
and leakage the barn becomes colder. 
For example, suppose we take a barn 
34 x 50 which would hold about the 
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Figure 8: Many prefer 
to locate the outlet ducts 
against the side walls 


Lng 


needed to carry out moistur: 
The same barn but with a tight! 
boarded double wall and air space wou 
lose about 900 heat units. This woul 
leave 1,600 for air change which woul 
permit over 2,100 cubic feet of air per 
hour for each cow. Warm walls are 
necessity for permitting frequent 
changes, still keeping the barn warm. 


OMMERCIAL insulating materia! 
are effective for this purpose. Shay 
ings*and straw may be used if kept dry 
Storm windows are just as desirable « 
the barn as on the house, both to say 
heat and to reduce dampness. 

Air in the barn*can be changed by 
opening windows and doors. The draw 
back to the use of windows and doors i 

that they must be regulated to fit 
the wind. The owner cannot alway: 
be on hand to adjust them an 
drafts are likely to be present i 
some parts of the barn. 

A further drawback is that fev 
storm sash can be used if windows 
are depended upon for ventilatio1 
However, if nothing better can 
provided, it is suggested that wi 
dows be used which tilt in at th 

top with side shields 


>? ‘omplete reliance ot 
ae Complete reliance ot 


window ventilation 
cold weather should b 
limited to small barns. 
The hay chut 
should be provided 
with a door. Som 
use the chute fo 
an outlet, regulat 
ing the opening 
vccording to th 
m weather. This 
helps conditions ir 
he stable, but 
cold weather muc! 
ye moisture will b 
condensed in thi 
haymow when thx 
moist air is chilled 
This causes decay 
» of the roof and 
may spoil hay. 
Gravity, wind, and mechanical power 
may be used to furnish power for mov- 
ing air. The natural draft system uses 
the principle that warm air is lighter 
than cold air and so is forced up by the 
heavier air. One or two large outlet 
pipes similar to a chimney are provided, 


[ Please turn to page 76 | 
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In this up-to-date dairy barn walls and 
ceilings of Celotex conserve animal heat in 
winter, shut out drafts and dampness im- 
prove ventilation. 





These baby chicks are protected from cold, 
drafts and dampness by walls and ceilings 
of Celotex. Heavy mortality losses are pre- 
vented this easy way. 












More milk from herds, 
greater profits from chickens, 
better prices for produce, 


when you line your buildings with Celotex 


( N thousands of farms in every 
county and state, progressive 


farmers have proved that Celotex- 
insulated farm buildings increase 
farm earnings through every season 
of the year. 


Dairy barns lined with Celotex are 
lry, well ventilated barns... keep 


cows healthier and more productive. 


(hrough the bitter winter months, 
inimal heat is conserved and milk 
production reaches a higher and 
nore profitable peak. 


In Celotex-insulated brooder- 
uses, proper temperatures are 


maintained with much less expense 


























This storage house is lined with Celotex 

to shut out withering heat and destruc- 

tive frosts. Here apples are kept for 
months in first class condition, 


for fuel. And baby chicks are pro- 
tected from deadly drafts or sudden 
cold snaps through the critical first 
six weeks. 

Fruits and vegetables in storage 
houses lined with Celotex are pro- 
tected from heat spoilage and dis- 
astrous freezes. ..can be held more 
safely for better prices. 


Easy to handle—easy to apply 


Celotex comes in big, strong boards, 
that are easy to handle... easy to 
apply just like lumber with saw, 
hammer and large headed nails. 
They measure 4’ wide, 7’ to 12’ 
long, and 7/16” or 7/8” thick. 


Just nail these boards tothe frame- 
work of your walls and the under- 
side of roof rafters. They build 
as well as insulate. . . add lasting 





The word 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 
is the trademark of and tndicates 
manufacture by The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





INSULATING CANE BOARD 


See Advertising 1m 


strength to new or old buildings. 

You can do the work yourself 
without hiring extra help. Start 
immediately to put tight, strong 
walls of insulation in all your 
buildings, and make sure of greater 
earnings. 

Get in touch with your lumber 
dealer. Have him figure the Celotex 
you need. And fill out and mail 
the coupon below for our free book- 
let ‘‘Insulating Farm Buildings 
With Celotex.”’ 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
(Member of the Home Modern 
izing Bureau of the National Build- 
ing Industries, Inc.) Reliable 
dealers can supply Celotex Stand- 
ard Building Board and Celotex 
Lath. Sales distributors through- 
out the world. 





suc _F arm. 3 
The Celotex Company, 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 
“Insulating Farm Buildings with Celotex.’ 
Name 


Addres: 


City Fe Se ee 































the old separator! 
If it turns hard it means 
that the bowl is out of balance 
and you are being robbed of cream that 
you ought to be sending to the creamery or making 
into butter. Farmers everywhere have proved this 
by comparing the skiziming ability of their old 
machines with the 


NEW. 
SEPARATOR. 


You'll say it is the easiest-turning, closest skim- 
ming separator you ever owned. It has more ad- 
vanced features than you can buy elsewhere in any 
one machine. It skims warm orcold milk and pays 
for itself in extra cream alone. 


New Invention makes it a 
Close-Skimming Wender 


The American has this wentesty! light-weight self-bal- 
ancing Dow! that gets 99.5 per cent of all the cream. Patented 
new-type discs of polis hed ee steel. Never rust, stain 
or corrode. No numbers, You put them back in any order. 
Many other features such as waist-low, turntable milk tank, 
»cil speed indicator: enc closed, frictionless auto-type gears; 
aajustaole cream shelf, etc 


Easiest to Turn..Quickest 













to Clea The aed American is 
lay to turr 
he weig Lise ye yur fin- 
ger start Ww Bilinke Manitoba, Can., 
says The ps erican is the best separat« or 
I ve struck for easy turning 


and quietne 
praise tne 
i st 


tew parts 


The American is sold on 
easy term nal! dow 

payt ment and a few dol 
lars a month. / 

year to pay. Lifethoe 
Guarantee. 


Try the Ameri- 
can tor 30 days. 
Test it against 
machines cost 
ing much more. 
*rove to your 
satisfaction, it 
skims closer, is 
r to turn 
and quicker to 
clean 
We ship bypre- 


shows modeis in color, Gescribes exclusive features. Mail the 
coupon, or a postal wi 


Send for FREE Catalog 


: AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. The y Reliable .Since 1894 : 
Dept. 43, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
Dept. 43 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, im. 
Send FREE your Latest Mustrated Catalog on New Amer- 
ican Separators with letters from owners. 


Name 





Post Office____ 


Piease print name anu auuress } As-48 
SSAA CREST RESETS TEESE TERT E REE E EERE eRe Ree eeeeee: 












Fords Milker 
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for @* 
PrizeHerds * 


Herds mi'ked by Fords Milker are leading 
in Cow Testing Associations all over the 
country. Cows like its gentle, soothing y; 
action. Cuts milking time in half. Easy 
to operate or clean. Growing in popularity 
because it equals any milker and costs 
less. Finest construction and fully guar 
anteed. Many styles and sizes. 
Send for Catalogue No.86 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 








also a number of rather small inlets are 
located so as to distribute fresh air well. 
They are arranged to deliver air at the 
ceiling and to keep the wind from blow- 
ing directly in. 

The exact location of the outlets is 
probably not important. They can be 
placed where most convenient to build. 

Figures 2 and 3 show some of the 
different ways of placing them. Both 
floor and ceiling outlets are being used 
and it is difficult to get positive proof 
as to which is best. Outlet flues should 
be as nearly straight as practicable, at 
least should have no sharp bends. The 
circular shape is best. 

The part of the flue in the haymow 
must be built to retain the heat in the 
air. Metal flues have to be insulated 
and wooden flues should be double 
boarded or made of a layer of boards 
and a layer of insulating board. An air 
space between the layers is good if both 
layers are free from cracks. Uninsulated 
flues check the draft by chilling the air. 
They also cause condensation of water 
in the flue and let the water run back 


| into the stable. 


One large outlet is more effective and 


cheaper than two or more small ones. 


Two outlets are ample for barns 60 feet 
long and some believe that one large one 
would be as good in a barn of that size. 
For outlets about 30 feet high probably 
30 square inches of area for each mature 
cow or equivalent will be about the 
proper size. 

The main purpose of inlets is to bring 
fresh air into the barn without causing 
drafts. It is therefore best to have a 
somewhat large number of small ones 
rather than a few large ones. They are 
usually spaced about 12 feet apart. 
Their total area need not be quite as 
large as the outlet area because some air 
an always get in by leakage. 


NLETS should have the outside 
opening lower than the inside open- 
ing to lessen the chance of back drafting. 
For the same reason it is best to keep 
them away from corners. 

The question of the location of inlets 
whether in the ceiling or the walls is still 
a debatable one. Ventilating engineers 
for different systems are best qualified 
to tell where to locate these intakes. The 
inlets carry cold air, therefore their in- 
ner walls should be as well insulated as 
the barn wall to reduce condensation on 
them. 

No ventilating system will give best 
results unless regulated according to 
temperature, wind, and number of ani- 
mals in the building. Remember that 
it does not produce heat. It will not 
take the place of warmly constructed 
walls. 

If the barn is to be kept warm in very 
cold weather and much heat is lost thru 
the walls then the amount of ventilation 
will have to be reduced or the walls im- 
proved. Hay kept over the mow floor 
will lessen the heat loss there. Remem- 
ber also that good walls as well as venti- 
lation are necessary to prevent conden- 
sation of moisture. If the barn is not 
full of stock, heat can be saved by filling 
the empty part with hay or straw. 

An understanding of the relation be- 
tween heat, ventilation, and moisture 
will = in deciding how a particular 
barn can be improved. Every barn 
ought to furnish healthful quarters for 
the cows as well as a comfortable place 


_ in which the owner can tend them. 


A GOOD BUY| 


You get the most for your money whep 
you buy an Aermotor. When you need g 
new windmill you will buy an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor if you know how good it js 
The Aermotor runs easiest, lasts longest 
and gives the best satisfaction. 

The owner of the outfit shown here 
says, “I bought this Aermotor in June 
1926. There has not been a day that it ha; 
Jailed to run sometime during the 24 hours 
1 have had to do no hand pumping at ail.’ 


- The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is made to 
run,and Run and RUN 
ee, frictionless 
Roller Guide gives the 
pump rod a direct ver. 
tical lift. 

...+.+ Thereare no parts 
which need oiling oft- 
ener than once a year. 
The double gears 
run in oil. The pitr 
bearings are auton 
ically oiled at every 
stroke. The galvanized 
wheel runs steadily 
and silently in any kind 
of wind. 
; The Auto-Oiled Aer. 
; motor is all that : t 
class windmill > 
be. The Aermot 
Company also ma 
the best pumps and 
cylinders for use wv 
windmills. 





AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ie Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 











Heals the teat 
—keeps it open 


Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators, for 
Spider, Obstructions, Cut and Bruised Teats, 
Hard Milkers. They are flexible, bend with 
the teat and will not break. Havea deep yield- 
ing surface of soft, absorbent texture, fit 
large or small teats, and carry the 
medication to the seat of the trouble. 
STERILIZED, packed in medicated 
ointment. Beware of imitations with stiff, 
fibre cores that may 
break or puncture teat Soft, absord- 
and with hard, rough ent texture>> 
surface, irritating and 
capable of carrying little Small. reand- 
5 A A, ye ys into ed end, easy 

A large jar of Dr. to insert > 
Naylor Dilators will 
be mailed, postpaid, 
for $1.00 if your og 
dealer cannot supe ( (ex 
ply you. WS 
H. W. Naylor Co. \\. 

Dept. 3. 

Morris N. ¥. 

















Dr Naylor Dilators 











The only soft-surtace dilators 





Use Fleming's 
Chemical Hornsto 










on Eide of calves to } 
5 ver 
grow.Money Back Guar- ments for many diseases 
antee. Enough for 50 of horses and cattle. And 
head sent for$1. don’t forget the Ho 
Avoids Torture of Dehorning 
FLEMING BROS.. A-9 Stock Yards, Chicago 


in detail of new trest- 


Send todey for copy 
of our big free Veter- 
inary Adviser.It tells 
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The New Dairy Markets 
{Continued from page 13] 


meet these deficiencies, skimmilk be- 
comes merely a source of general feed 
nutrients which could be obtained from 
rains just as well. Sometimes the pigs 
on the farm where cream is sold are 
overfed with skimmilk to the point of 
really checking their growth. On many 
farms in the butter-producing areas 
there are periods when for weeks at a 
time only a fraction of the skimmilk 
available can be used with any degree 
f economy. 

Buttermilk is generally sold by the 
local creamery for a small sum to a 
farmer who feeds it to hogs, using such 
quantities that its special value cannot 
be realized. Some creameries making 
up to half a million pounds of butter a 
year sell their buttermilk for less than 
$500, about five cents per 100 pounds. 

Disposal of surplus skimmilk is un- 
questionably a problem in many locali- 
ties at certain seasons. Farmers write 
that the pigs, calves, and chickens are 
using all they can, but-still there is skim- 
milk left. 

An astonishing development has 
taken place in recent years in the use of 
milk by-products. Dry buttermilk and 
skimmuilk, still a novelty to many people, 
were made to an aggregate amount of 
approximately 200,000,000 pounds in 
1928. About 60 creameries in Minne- 
sota alone are drying their buttermilk. 
One buttermilk drying plant in Minne- 
sota is owned jointly by 20 co-operative 
creameries and dries as much as 80,000 
pounds of buttermilk daily. Other 
products are condensed skimmilk and 
buttermilk, and casein. 


Te better grades of dry milk and but- 
termilk go into human food. The 
lower gradeg are used as animal feeds. 
The bakery industry is using enormous 
quantities of high-grade dry milk prod- 
ucts. Some of the largest bakery com- 
panies are using dried skimmilk in all 
their bread. It is also used especially in 
cookies, doughnuts, pie fillings, and other 
pastry products. The lowly weiner, as 
made these days, depends partly upon 
dry skimmilk, and by no means does 
this reduce the food value. The ice 
cream man at times uses some dry or 
condensed skimmilk to increase the total 
solids in his product. 

Enormous quantities of dry skim- 
milk and buttermilk are used in the 
preparation of chicken feeds, especially 
those prepared for little chicks. In fact, 
the well-known efficiency of many of 
these modern preparations is largely 
the result of the liberal amount of dried 
buttermilk contained. The use of dry 
skimmilk and buttermilk for calf raising 
is becoming a common practice in the 
districts where the whole milk is sold. 
More than half the dairy cows in the 
United States are kept for producing 

ilk sold as whole milk. The problem 

f raising a calf is a serious one under 
ese conditions. 

The possibilities of the dry product 
lways appealed especially to the author 
in this connection. In 1916, when dried 
milk products were quite new, experi- 
ments were begun by the writer in rais- 
ing calves by using these products as a 
substitute for skimmilk. Now, after 10 
years, the practice recommended as the 
results of these experiments is attracting 
wide interest, especially in the East. In 


| 
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Whether you builda palatial 
structure or a modest little 
general purpose farm barn, 
you can make it the “shaw 
place” of your community 
if the plans and equipment 
are right. Louden is always 
glad to help farmers work 
out that kind of plans and 
to furnish the kind of equip- 
ment that makes permanent 


friends of its users. 


Build From Good Plans 


HE LOUDEN planned and equipped barn actually costs you 
less, to build and to operate, than the barn you might build 

; without such experienced help. Louden-planned barns are de- 
WM.LOUDEN signed for the comfort and health of the animals they house; for 
Still working, | the convenience and profit of the men who own them. Such plans 


par ing, im- cost you little, or nothing, beyond the cost of equipment. 
- a, 

vitay iit: Louden equipment results in greater production and speedier 
everbeeninthe gains—additional income. It gives you the most for every dollar 
bettermentand spent —in convenience, sanitation, time and labor saved daily, 
dairy in dustry, enlarged earning power. 

Gesoted more Whether you plan to build or remodel, or whether you need 


than60yearsof equipment only, check the items of interest and mail the coupon 
constructive NOW. Full information will be sent to you at once—without cost 
or obligation, of course. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 2716 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 


(Established in 1867) Branches: Albany — Toledo — St. Paul — San Francisco 
————EEOEO Sa i ‘ 
i © Engineering Service Low DbDE 0 Ventilating Systems ; 
| DC Cow Stalls 0) Cupolas i 
; 0 Cow Stanchions 2716 Court Street, Fairfield, lowa 1 Barn DoorHangers 
; © Animal Pens You may send me full information concerning © GarageDoorHangers | 
i 2 Ld _— * the services or products | have checked. oO eee Equipment : 
I atering Troug 0 Roof Windows 

1 © Manger Divisions Name... goceenen en ewnne- enn nnnnnnnnnnnn- 0 Hay Unloading Tools : 
: O) Manure Carriers I OI RE I IE ee 0 Horse Stable Equip. { 


IF IT PERTAINS TO YOUR BARN, IT’S A JOB FOR LOUDEN 



















HOW MUCH SUCTION IS 
REQUIRED TO MILK A COW? 


N°? two cows on your farm milk exact] We want you to see this 
alike. Some are fast milkers. Some mil cies aaa” - 
slowl ° Considering this fact should all your your barn on your own 


cows be milked with same amount of suction? °°Ws: Write for @ per- 
sonal demonstration. 


Judge from the sucking action of the baby EASY TERMS 
calf. He varies the strength and speed of 

his suctions according to the quantity and 
rapidity of the milk flow from the cow. 


If a cow milks hard, the Perfection 
Automatic meets the situation by apply- 
ing more suction—in shorter sucks. tf 
she is an easy milker, the suction applied 
by the Perfection Automatic is velinent. 
but the sucks are longer. This automatic 
adjustment, which is governed by the 
milk flow of the cow, is an exclusive 
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Perfection feature. = 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING COMPANY PERFECTION 

2129 East Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. Autetuatiie 
MILKER 





See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 




















for F 
UDDE 
TROUBLES 


HE delicate tissues of udders and 

teats are susceptible to a score of ills 
and injuries which can be forestalled or 
quickly ended. Cuts, scratches, bruises, 
inflammation, Caked Bag, Bunches, and 
similar troubles mean costly cuts in pro- 
duction which can be avoided. BAG 
BALM, the healing, medicated ointment, 
with its exclusive antiseptic oil that strikes 
deeply into the tissues, is the reliance of 
thousands of cow owners in assuring 
smooth, easy, full milkings from healthy 
udders and teats. No imitations of BAG 
BALM can give BAG BALM results. 
Handy 10 oz. can 60¢ at dealers or by 
mail postpaid—clean, pleasant, safe for 
all farm uses; cannot taint milk. Ilus- 
trated book of dairy information free 
on request. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 





Raised at 
Less Cost: 


Is Essential In 

ILK Feeding Dairy Calves 

Don’t feed milk substitutes! Dry 

skim milk can be had everywhere. 

Contains all the ‘protein, minerals, and 

milk sugar of liquid milk, essential to 
growth and vigor. 

Don’t feed milk substitutes! Insist on dry skim 

milk and raise better calves. Can be fed as liquid 

by adding water, or dry in grain ration. Also 

excellent for all poultry. Writefor FREE Bulletins 

giving valuable information and rations for calves 
and poultry. Address 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


(incorporated) 


160 Ml. LaSalle St. Room 772 Chicago 











| a permanent praetice of feeding it back | 


the writer’s opinion, the use of dry skim- 
milk for this purpose has just begun. 
There is no question but the calves in 
the East will be raised in the future on 
surplus skimmilk or buttermilk from the 
butter-producing districts. 

As a temporary expedient we are 
recommending the feeding of skimmilk 
to cows when a sufficient number of 
calves, pigs, and chickens are not on 
hand to use it to advantage. Cows soon 


become accustomed to taking it, either | 


drinking from a pail or eating grain 
with which it has been mixed. Cows 
can use up to 20 pounds daily. We find 
experimentally that 8 pounds of skim- 
milk have practically the same feed 
value as one pound of linseed oilmeal. 


T CURRENT prices of feed, skim- 
milk is worth about 40 cents per 
hundred as cow feed. This is not an 
economic use to make of skimmilk as 
a permanent practice. Milk of any kind 
is too valuable for human food to Justify 


| to the cow that is herself the cheapest 


| producer of animal protein. 


| on many farms it is at times the prac- 
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tical thing to do. 
No one can realize the enormous 


amount of milk and of skimmilk avail- | 


able in this country. The value of meat 
as human food is largely the high quality 
of protein supplied from this source. The 
total milk supply of the United States 
has about 33 pereent more protein than 
all the beef, mutton, and pork con- 
sumed. This protein is just as valuable 
for human food as that from meat. In 
the dairy by-products, skimmilk, butter- 
milk, and whey, there is 43 percent as 
much protein as in all these meat prod- 
ucts. 

Outside of its appeal to the taste, the 
value of meat is practically in proportion 
to its protein, which is of an especially 
high quality from a nutrition stand- 
peint. Cereals are a much cheaper and 
equally satisfactory source of energy. 
Milk protein can largely replace meat 
protein as is seen by the small per capita 
consumption of meat and the high con- 
sumption of milk solids in the form of 
cheese in Europe. 


The proteins of milk offer an immense | 


reservoir of feed to be drawn on in the 
future. The use of skimmilk in some 
form for human food will greatly in- 
crease in the future. The pig returns 13 
to 16 percent of the protein of the feed 
in the form of human food. The 84 per- 
cent wasted is equally as valuable for 


| human food as protein from the pig. For | 


this reason the time clearly will come, if 
population continues to increase, when 
we will not be so liberal in apportioning 


| milk to the pig. 


The European has been forced by 
economic pressure to depend largely 
upon milk products rather than meat for 
his animal protein. In Europe, at least 
50 varieties of cheese are made from 
skimmilk, some of which are even im- 
ported to the United States. Sometime 
in the future we will undoubtedly be 
doing more along this line. Cottage 
cheese has a composition and food value 
almost identical with lean meat. 

Again using Minnesota as an example, 
the skimmilk left over after supplying 
livestock all they can use economically 
could replace over half the meat used 
in the state. 

Casein is the curd of milk. It is mar- 
keted by allowing skimmilk to coagu- 


However, | 


all 


| DAYLIGHT SAVING 
with ann EMPIRE 
MILKING 


MACHINE 
only 
$9250 


MONTH 


Less time with your 
cows, more time for field work 
and family. New Empire uses 
patented non-stretchable teat- 
cup linings and pulsator that 
milks right every day. Small 
down payment and as low as 
$8.50 a month. Portable or sta- 
tionary, gasoline or electric op- 
eration. Write for literature. 


Empire Milking 
Machine Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ig 00 COWS ~T 
EA LIN ‘age 
| Sore- teats mean less milk. samplis 


Rub ointment. into the teat 
and wipe away all excess 


with a cloth. wares 
Teate healed and softened over THE 
Tosa sengliod. aa | ME 
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Dangerous complications can quickly de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neg! 

the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 
where. Used by thousands for over35 
gears. On sale at Drug Stores for 60e and $1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, postage prepaid, 
FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. S-3, Goshen, Ind. 
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late by souring, then heating to expel 
most of the moisture, finally drying the 
material in hot air. Casein is used in 
industry for a multitude of purposes. 

Hundreds of toilet articles are made 

casein. Much of the material com- 

mly thought to be celluloid is really a 
casein product. For example, some eye 
glass rims, brush backs, billiard balls, 
fountain pen barrels, some of the beau- 
tiful tiles seen in walls, and literally 
hundreds of others. Anyone familiar 
with the product can understand that 
not the slightest danger exists in making 
the test much exploited of dropping a 
fountain pen from an airplane. Casein 
is also an important constituent of many 
paints. The old masters mixed their 
colors with casein. 

From casein is made glue, the high- 
est grade adhesive known. Wooden air- 
plane propellers are glued with it, the 
fabric of the plane is waterproofed by 
the same material. Casein glue is ‘used 


almost exclusively for veneering furni- | 


ture and some of the best furniture 
makers depend upon it. Tea chests are 
lined with it to keep out moisture in 
crossing the ocean. 

One company known to the writer 
makes 3,000,000,000 pounds of casein 
glue yearly and sends it all over the 
world. However, altho located in a 
region where skimmilk is so plentiful, 
the farmers do not know how to use it 
all, this firm has to import over half its 
casein. About half comes from the 
Argentine Republic, and at times some 
even from France and India. In fact, 
more than half the total casein used in 
the United States is imported and over a 
considerable tariff wall at that, while 
skimmilk goes to waste at home. 

We are now in the beginning of a 
movement to save and utilize the dairy 
by-products. It is clear at once upon 
thinking over the situation that the chief 
difficulty met in utilizing these by- 
products is the fact that the dairy in- 
dustry is so organized at present that 
the surplus skimmilk and buttermilk is 
in thousands of small lots on farms and 
in small factories. That is the reason 
why we do not produce the casein used 
in the United States. 


T= logical place to begin the utiliza- 
tion of dairy by-products is with 
buttermilk, as it is already collected in 
considerable quantities. A creamery 
making 400,000 pounds of butter annual- 
ly should consider the advisability of dry- 
ing the buttermilk. One creamery mak- 
ing 900,000 pounds of butter added 
$5,200 to its income by utilizing butter- 

ilk this way. There is now a clearly 
defined movement under way for the 
establishment of large whole milk plants 
in sections where a liberal amount of 
skimmilk is available. These plants are 
equipped to manufacture whatever dairy 
products will bring the most on the mar- 





ket and to use the by-products in the | 


ime efficient way that made the pack- 
ing house industry famous among agri- 
cultural people years ago. 

The purpose of this account of dairy 
by-products is to give a view of the 
vhole situation. It is not propaganda 
for inereased production. 

So far, the market for dried skimmilk 
and buttermilk has expanded to meet 
the remarkable increase in the amount 
prepared, but there is danger of produc- 
tion increasing faster than the market 
vill absorb it. 


W. T. Sharp, Garland, Texas, tells 
how he increased his land holdings 
from nothing’ up to $100,000 in 
valuation. J. J. Robertson, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., shows how livestock 
brings big profits even in the tobac- 
co country. Theo. Torgerson, Albert 
Lea, Minn., started with a team and 
wagon and today has a hundred 
acres clear. J. A. Sellars, Lathrop, 
Mo., made crop and livestock rota- 
tion re-build a worn-out farm. B. J. 
Garvoille, tells how a $13,000 eighty 
at Brooklyn, Wisc., almost paid for 
itself in ten years. 

Read these and other stories on 
how farmers from sixteen states 
started with nothing and today are 
well fixed. Study their actual farm 
plan. See what they do about 
proper crop rotation and legumes; 
how they prove that marketing 
crops, roughage and waste on the 
hoof is the most economical way to 
build up soil fertility. Ask 
your “RED BRAND” 
dealer for oneof these 
special edition 
books, or write us. 


*¢G@alvannealed’? 
Copper Bearing 


Copper in the steel, and 
heavier “Galvannealed” 
patented zinc coating on 
the outside resists rust; 
makes “RED BRAND" 
cost less by lasting longer. 
Picket-like stays, wavy 
strands, can't-slip knots. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you “RED BRAND" fence. 
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3 to $12.50 which makes our 


Better, Cheaper 


others.  World’s Greatest in 
d | improvement features, such as Auto 


Construction, Improvements, an 


in Operation. The only separator 

de with Built - in - Spindle. 

New close - skimming Bowl. 

— ee Automatic Oiling. Ball-bear 

Se —— ing, for easy turning. Numer- 

— mm ous other exclusive features and 
50.00 
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rite today for special credit 
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Allowance for Answering This Advertisement \ 


Send for Separator, Spreader or Engine Catalog. 
w 
b 


send you a special get-acquainted credit allowance for 
ac 


: 
It’s Free »A4 


tory-to-Farmer prices even 
NEW 1930 SPREADER 
Leads the Field in constraction,improve- 
ments, low prices. 8 new and exclusive 


atented Differential, Doubie Chalo 
rive, AlemiteGreasing ,etc.,make HandyA Anay 
this new 39. inch high spreader tue EP, 
easiest _to toad, easiest to op- = 
erate, Spreads low and wide. 
World's Greatest sigecader 
Bargain. Write today for our 
liberal credit allowance and 
tree catalog. 


Lowest E 
All sizes frontthe 1% HP. 
“Handy Andy’’up to 16H.P. 
Sold at Direct-from-our-Pac- 
tory-To-Farm Prices. 
THE GALLOWAY CO. 
Bex 87, Watertoe, towa 











For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats | 
Sold by Dealers or Mailed Postpaid, 25c doz. or 5 doz. $!.00 | 
Let us prove the merits of Dilators by send- 


FRE 


MOORE BROS., 


ing you a package by mail, Free. 


Dept. D, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 





See Advertising Index, puges 120, 121 





Wood is valuable. Saw 15 to 
Make Money? 2)°o-i.. “ay 5 
than 10 men. Ottawa, easily Pater cewine tor othat 
Falle trees — s limbs. se 4-hp. y 
30 DAYS TRIAL. Write today for FREE book. Ship; 
of 4 branch 


from fac or ouses. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 2121 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
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INERAL feeds for dairy cows 
M have received much attention 

the past few years. Fifteen years 
ago it was very rare to find a dairyman 
feeding any mineral supplement other 
than common salt. Today thousands of 
cows receive mineral feeds regularly as 
single feeds, in homemade mixtures, or 
as ingredients of ready-mixed feeds. 

The experiments which were most 
effective in bringing the need of min- 
erals to the“attention of dairymen were 
those of Doctor Forbes and his co- 
workers at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. In these investigations it was 
found that heavy milking cows lost 
mineral elements from their bodies and 
no satisfactory method of entirely pre- 
venting these losses was found. 

The subject was also taken up by 
Doctor Meigs at the government experi- 
mental farms at Beltsville, Maryland, 
and by Professor Hart at Wisconsin, 
and by other experiment stations. 

The experiments showed that the 
mineral most likely to be lacking in ra- 
tions for milk production is calcium, or 
lime, and that sometimes phosphorus 
may also be lacking. Nearly every 
dairyman understands that common salt 
is needed in large amounts and that if 
cows are allowed all they desire of good 
barrel salt there will seldom, if ever, be 
a deficiency of this mineral. 

At the University of Lllinois, the ex- 
periments followed a somewhat differ- 
ent plan. Mineral feeds were offered 
free-choice, or cafeteria style. Every- 
one knows that dairy cattle will satisfy 
their desire for common salt when given 
access to it. 

It was assumed that if a lack of suffi- 
cient salt in the feed creates ‘a craving 
for it the same thing might be true. of 
the animal’s needs for lime and phos- 
phorus. This has been shown to be the 
case m sections of the Northwest and of 
South Africa where the soil and -pasture 
grass is deficient in phosphorus. 

Two self-feeders were therefore pro- 
vided for the experimental dairy herd at 
the university, one being placed in the 
exercising yard for the cows of the milk- 
ing herd, about 40 in number, and the 
other in the yard for the 12 to 15 heifers. 
The cattle were confined to barn and 
dry lots the year round. 

During the first two years finely 
ground limestone and salt were the 
only minerals offered. For the two fol- 
lowing years, bonemeal was also avail- 
able in another feeder. With the begin 
ning of the bonemeal feeding, salt was 
mixed with both the limestone and the 
bonemeal at the rate of one part of salt 
to four parts of the other ingredients so 
as to increase their palatability. 

The rations consisted of corn silage, 
legume hay, and a grain mixture. Al- 
falfa, red clover, and soybean hays of 
good grade were fed. The grain mixture 
consisted of ground shelled corn, ground 
oats, wheat bran, and a high protein 
supplement. Different protein supple- 
ments (all of them quite high in phos- 
phorus content) were used. One year 
corn gluten feed was used, the second 
year it was soybean oilmeal, and during 
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ill Cows Eat Minerals? 


By W. B. NEVENS 


University of Illinois 


the last two years of the trial linseed 
oilmeal was fed. 

Almost insignificant amounts of the 
limestone were eaten. There was quite 
a free consumption of bonemeal for the 
first five weeks after feeding commenced, 
following which it was eaten in but little 
greater quantity than the limestone. 
The average amounts consumed for the 
entire periods covered by the experi- 
ments (parts of four years) were only 

















Ben M. Nammen, winner of the dairy divi- 
sion of the fitting and showing contest at the 
Little International, Iowa State College 


one-half ounce of limestone and 114 
ounces of bonemeal per animal weekly. 

There was little difference in the 
amounts consumed per animal by the 
heifers and by the cows. This point has 
some significance because most of the 
cows were moderate to good producers, 
yielding from forty to sixty pounds of 
milk daily when fresh. 

It was concluded, therefore, that 
dairy cattle receiving liberal amounts 
of well-cured legume hay which is high 
in lime content, together with a well- 
balanced grain mixture containing pro- 
tein feeds rich in phosphorus have little 
if any need for mineral supplements 
other than common salt. 


This Sire Built Production 


SIRE with a remarkable record as 

a dairy herd improver is the Jersey 
bull, Goldie’s Torono Lad, recently pur- 
chased by the Bureau of Dairy Industry 


from J. Sommers of West Parnet, Ver 
mont. This bull has had 21 daughter: 
whose average milk and butterfat rec 
ords were compared with the records ot! 
their dams. 

The daughters’ average production 
when raised to the mature equivalent 
basis, was 10,037 pounds of milk and 524 
pounds of butterfat. The dams of these 
daughters produced an average of 7,642 
pounds of milk and 423 pounds of but- 
terfat. The daughters therefore excelled 
the dams by 2,395 pounds of milk and 
101 pounds of butterfat, or an increase 
of 31 percent in milk and 24 percent in 
butterfat production. These records em- 
phasize the influence of the sire in in- 
creasing milk production. 


(es TORONTO LAD, now 10 
years of age, will be used in experi- 
mental work at one of the dairy experi- 
ment stations operated by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. 

R. R. Graves, chief of the division of 
dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and man- 
agement, says that a good many years 
ago, as a result of an investigation, it 
was found that you could tell more about 
the heredity makeup of the sire when he 
had a number of tested daughters out of 
tested dams than you could tell of the 
heredity makeup of the cow, judging 
from her production record alone. If a 
sire has a number of daughters and all 
are better producers than their dams, 
it is safe to assume that production is 
Inherited from him to a higher degree 
than from their dams. 

If we can use such sires for generation 
after generation, says Mr. Graves, in 
the course of some six generations ol 
continued proved sire breeding it is pos- 
sible that we will have a pure line of 
high production. Once we obtain that 
pure line, then all bull calves born in 
that herd should have the ability to 
transmit uniformly high production to 
their offspring. Some of the bureau’s 
experiment station herds are now using 
fourth generation proved sires.—E. E. R., 
Washington, D.C. 

















This safely bull pen on the farm of John Jack of Dent County, Missouri, is one of 14 
constructed in that county last year. Plans for such pens are furnished by the Missouri 


College of Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri 
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STEEL FENCE POSTS 


: Th The GREEN POST with the 
‘te ; BLACK Asphaitum —_ 

























hs Gabmnet: Steel Ped, 
Fence You Build NOW 
will Still be Good tn 


VERY time you sink a line of Calumet 

Steel Drive Posts you add a permanent 

improvement to your farm... new 
wealth . . . an investment that will return 
your cash expenditure within a year " two, 
through ~ increased earning power of your 
acres, and pay you a handsome ped te 
for many years thereaft ter. 


A fence of steel, with long-lived Calumet 
line posts, ends and corners, is a fence built 
right . . . one that you can safely forget 
about, ‘because it will give you many years of 
cost-free service . . tight as a fiddle string, | 
straight and true as the course of a rifle ball. 





DOUBLE COATED Calumet Posts give you | 
longer life without extra cost... easier driving, 
speedier wiring, greater strength, 

firmer anchorage. 

The sooner you rebuild your fences 
with Calumet Posts, the more years 
you'll have to enjoy them. Mail 


the Coupon for free fencing 
and name of Calumet dealer, 








ee 


DOUBLE 
COATED 


for many years of extra service.... 
green enamel over all, BAKED ON, 
and over that a heavy coat of tough 
black asphaltum that reaches above 
the ground line and shuts out mois- 
ture and rust. A distinctive Calumet 
feature that costs you no more but 
gives you bigger value for every 
Steel Post dollar. 


You" Il Never Have to Rebuild the Fence You Build 
Right—with Calumet Steel Line Posts, Ends and Corners 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your fencing booklet, “Twenty Tips,” and the 


name of a Calumet Steel Post ae near me. 
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“Successful Dairying’ ’—the best book 
of its kind I ever saw— 


**It should be in the hands of every breeder of dairy 
I have owned a good herd for 15 years and 
feel I have gained since reading your handbook,’’ 
writes a Mississippi breeder. 

“Successful Dairying’’ is a new 36-page handbook | 
on dairying, fully illustrated. The information in 
any one chapter may start you on the road to dairy 
prosperity. Yetitis FREE. Write for your copy today. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-C West 23d Street - - 


New York, N. Y. | 
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merican (juernsey 


at ub 
47 “Aes tle Club. N. H. 


Please send me names of breeders having 
Guernsey cattle for sale, also send mea copy of 
“Your Golden Opportunity” booklet, freeand | 
without obligation. 


Name 





Address 











1 
Where the 
farmer's dollar 


goes farthest 








Holsteins for | 
ont 


Write for our summary 
of facts 


“Yhe Extension Service 


HOLSTEIN@SFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA 


Room H-600,230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 




















MEREDITH | 
JERSEY FARM 


PRODUCES 


SILVER MEDAL 
COW 


TYCOON’S FOXY MAID | 
A SHOW COW AS WELL | 
AS A PRODUCER, she was_ | 
first prize two year old in 
1928 at Iowa State Fair and 
Nebr. State Fair, started on | 
test while she was traveling | 
from show to show and | 
finished with 575 pounds of | 
fat and calving in time to. | 
qualify for silver medal. 


Foxy Maid is a daughter 
of our junior herd sire, 
Avonelle’s Noble Fox, who 

was first prize aged bull at 
Waterloo, 1928. We havea | 
few of his sons for sale. 


Please write for 
detailed data and prices | 
Meredith Jersey Farm, 


Des Moines, - - 


lowa | 

















Milking Shorthorns w° 2 572ct" p2i2 
fancy breed. Milk- 
ing Shorthorns have the scale the stock-buyer cannot talk 
the farmer out of, and produce on ordinary farm care as 
much milk and butterfat as any milk breed. Their natural 
digestive capacity makes them extremely economical feeders. 
Their strength of constitution makes them little liable to 
disease. The bulls are docile. The cows have in marked 
degree the fecundity necessary for milking pespenes and 
breed readily and regularly. The calves are hardy and have a dis 
tinectly larger value in the yt ay! market than those of othe er mi ik- 
ing breeda Th mae Sesto ©. The cows stand ex id. be ost, the milk 
in, An Ler ie hon he “3 pe ve 6,000 ft. elevation being produced 
almost row BS 4s esas ng Shorthorns. The use of milking Short . 
ho rn bulls on dair rds produces just as heavy milking heifers as 
cur ae Weal balls ar a. ake eau »y them have a mue ch larger 
pay value when milking days are over. Information about Miik- 
Shorthe ores | and herds of 150 breeders in the MILKING SHORT- 
HORN JOURNAL. 28 months’ subscription beginnin with January 
sue and the 45 page illustrated cow primer, “Granddad’s Big = 
Durhs am Cow,"’ $1.00. Or 28 months’ subscription and the 30 pa 
Mostrotes bull primer, $1.00. 5 | Song ‘a subscription and bo: th guleers 
Trial subscription, 6 mon 25 cents. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SociETy, Box 413, Independence, la. 





MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 
Write for booklet and list of breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N | 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’ y. Xenia, Ohio. 
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Are You Safe? 


from yy bein bd the true facts about this ter- 
rible destroyer which wipes out $16,000,000 property 
and 500 lives every year? Is Your farm protected? Your 
turn may come next. Read the amazing fects about 
lightning in this startling new FREE 
booklet—bow and where you are safe 
in storms, dangers to watch, ete. Be 
safe. Write for FREE copy today. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 2138 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Mo. 






News of the Breeds 


ESS than four weeks after completing 
the 1,275-mile walk from! Brando: 
Vermont, to the National Dairy Show: 


| St. Louis, the purebred Ayrshire coy 
| Alice, dropped an exceptionally vig 


| 


| forty-third Holstein cow 


orous calf. Furthermore, she has qual 
fied for the advanced registry with 44 














Alice, one of the hiking Ayrshires, with 
her latest calf 


pounds of butterfat in 305 days. Sh 
and another purebred Ayrshire at 
tracted a great deal of attention last 
summer while enroute to the Nationa 
Dairy Show. 


* * * 


Femco Farms, of Wilkin County, Min 
nesota, is the owner of the one hundred 
to produc 
more than 1,000 pounds of butterfat in 
a year. This cow, Sedgland Rosa Cream- 
elle, is a seven-year-old and has just 
completed a record of 1,038 pounds of 
butterfat. While on test she was shipped 


| from Green Bay, Wisconsin, to Breck 


enridge, Minnesota, and was kept in an 


| isolation pen for some time before being 


admitted to Femeo Farms accredited 
herd. 


* * * 


The herd of L. R. Johnson, Saint Fran- 
cis County, Missouri, ranked fourth 
among the Jersey herds of the country 
in the herd improvement registry last 
year. His average for 14 cows was 356 
pounds of butterfat and the profit above 
feed cost was $187 per cow. 


* * * 


Nelly’s Golden Dear, a purebred Jer- 
sey cow owned by the Oaklands of Wash- 
tenaw County, Michigan, has just quali- 


| fied for an American Jersey Cattle Club 


| gold medal. 


In 365 days she produced 


| 758 pounds of butterfat 


| Buttercup 


* * * 


An outstanding record has just been 
completed by Fauvic’s Whitie Winx, 
owned by Coe Laughlinof Logan County, 
Ohio. Before this cow had reached the 
age of five years she had produced 1,822 
pounds of butterfat and qualified for 
five medals in the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. 


* * * 


George B. Tuthill of Minnehaha Coun- 
ty, South Dakota, is the owner of two 
cows which have recently completed 
exceptional records. The first one, Pretty 
Brownie, produced 619 


| pounds of butterfat in 305 days and won 


the state championship as a senior four- 
year-old. The other, Design’s Dairylike 
Lucy, produced 451 pounds in 305 days 
as a junior three-year-old. 
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WORLD’S RECORD 
COW eee milked by 








Wincowis Mandy Home- 
stead, No. 986,449, pure- 
bred Holstein owned by 
Earl Hughes, of Neenah, 
Wis., produced 853.1 Ibs. 
of butter and 20,114.2 
ibs. ag (twice a day milk- 
ing), in 365 days — a 
world’s record for a four- 
year old cow. 
This cow was milked ex- 
clusively by a Universal 
Natural Milker throughout 
the year, under very ordi- 
nary farm conditions, prov- 
ing beyond any doubt the 
ractical value of the 
niversal. 
If you are still milking by 
hand — or using unsatis- 
factory milking equipment 
— you can profit by the 
experience of Mr. Hughes 
and some 40,000 other 
Universal users — the 
equivalent of 75,000 sin- 
gle milking units. 

Mail the coupon for full particulars. 
THE UNIVERSAL MILKING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. S. F. Waukesha, Wis. 
Eastern Factory Branch: 

125 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CoO. 

Dept.S, F., Waukesha, Wis. 

I milk........cows. I have electricity No [] Yes (J 
Send 1 me free catalog and full information 
as to size and type outfit you would 
recommend for my needs. It is under- 
— this places me under no obligation. 
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Calf Meal 


actory 

Single Cash 
Trial fer! 
Offer! 


50 1b. Bag 


*910 


or 
100 lb. Bag 


$4.75 
These 
Prices f. o. b. 


Less than 5¢ worth 
saves a gallon of milk N 
y to prove it? Feed this original 
k substitute to just one calf—then 
pare results—see what you save. 
s special Sootesy eash trial bag 
r is good only if your dealer can’t 
ply you. Order today or write for 
Pres pny - | Sample and Expert 
Advice on Calf Raisin; ctory o! 
Dealer Distribution Want a 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 6903, Waukegan, Il. 


AMAZING 


Healing Ointment 


for tee 








Write for our Evidence of Inven- 

R tion Blank and guide book.*‘How 

to Get Your Patent.’’Send model 

{ your invention fot our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH & co., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


| credit for this additional profit. 
| that is for only one year on these seven 
| heifers and does not take into consider- 
| ation the succeeding years as the heifers 


| tion. 


| whose 


| ground for a protein supplement. 
| of the group use soybeans for hay, five 
| for supplement, and one used beans for 


The Right Bull Boosts Profits | 


EVEN daughters of 
Premier Lad have 


Stockwell’s 
produced as 


| two-year-olds an average of 341 pounds 
| of butterfat in a year. Their dams have 
an average of 306 pounds a year for the 


past three years in a dairy herd im- 
provement association. The avérage age 
of the seven dams for these three records 
is 514 years. The daughters, therefore, 
have as two-year-olds produced 35 
pouhds more fat each than did the dams 
as five-year-olds. The feed, care, and 
management has been similar for all the 
records. 

This purebred Jersey bull is owned by 
C. C. Stout of Lee’s Summit, Missouri. | 
The total increase each year for seven | 


| daughters is 245 pounds of butterfat, 


which at 60 cents a pound amounts to 
$147 annually. Stout gives the bull 


naturally increase in produetion nor 
does it take into account the other 
daughters that will come into produc- 
It would be difficult to estimate 
the real value of such a bull in compari- 
son with a common grade or scrub. 

C. W. Melntyre, assistant county 
agent of Jackson County, 
supervision the reeords were 
made, points out. the value of the associ- 


| ation in cheeking the worth of bulls as 
| well as of cows.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Soybeans Utilized By Chicka- | 


saw Dairymen 
IFTEEN 


saw, Iowa, herd improvement. asso- 
ciation are now feeding soybeans either 
in the form of hay or threshed and 
Nine | 


both hay and concentrate. Yields of 
the bean varied from 15 to 25 bushels. 
The chief reason for the difference in 


| yield was due to time of planting and 


cultivating. 
By growing soybeans, the expenditure 


| for a high protein coneentrate is made 


less necessary and relieves a financial 
burden of considerable importance. 
Moreover, as the feed is charged to the 


| cows, the land on which the beans. were 


grown may be credited with a higher 
acre income. As one member phrased 
it, the chief trouble with soybeans is 
that there are not enough of them. 
C. T., Iowa. 


Cheese Industry Is Moving 


N 1920 ‘Wisconsin produced more 

than 70 -pereent of the nation’s 
cheese. By ' 1928 this had been reduced 
to 62 pereent, partly due to the fact 
that the whole milk market was making 
greater inroads into Wisconsin. A great 
deal of this decrease has been made up 
by imereases in Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, and Michigan. 


Tests ‘at the north central experiment 
station at Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 


| have shown peat to be a very satisfac- 
| tory absorbent and deodorizerin dairy 


barns. It is found to be effective in 
conserving bedding and in the saving of 
liquid manure. 


Si C 








And } 


under |} 


members of the Chicka- | 


Trade your old cream- 
wasting separator in 
now for the wonderful 
New Low Model Ball ox 
Bearing Melotteand get = 
$20.00 cash forit.Idon’t 4 
care how old your pres- 
ent separator is, or what 
make—if you'll mail the 
coupon below at once! —Tll 
allow you $20.00 for it toapply 
on the purchase of the New 
elotte. But don’t delay— 
this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 
Mail coupon now for full de- 
tails and free catalog. 


Write today for details of 
our 30 Days Free Trial 
Offer. Learn WHY the 
New Melotte is so handy, 
so easy to clean, so easy to 
operate — and — NEVER 
getsout of balance—skims 
perfectly for life. 


sh OO oases, 


Think of it! You can now get the great New 

Melotte Supengter on ont 00 down and only $5.00 

+ ne Daye F too—return it at our 

se if not entirely satisfied. A}! this ir. addition to 

wing you $20.00 for your old separator regardless 

make or condition. Mail coupon now for froe 
catalog and —_— of great New 


Chicago, ft. 


























Starting the Young 


HERE is real satisfaction in rais- 

ing pigs if every litter on the place 

shows up well. But such a high 
degree of satisfaction does not come to 
most hogmen, as too many of us know. 
Death losses amount to largér propor- 
tions in pigs than in any other young 
stock on the farm. 

Not all pigs that manage to survive 
are necessarily profit makers, either. 
Somehow there seems to be a greater 
variation in the size and thrift of pigs 
than of calves, colts, or lambs as they 
are raised on the farm. Is it that we do 
not yet know as much about manag- 
ing and feeding sows and pigs as we do 
of cattle and sheep? 

One of the main differences existing 
between the rations of pigs and the 
other farm animals is that these latter 
animals eat a great deal of hay and 
other roughage. May it be that rough- 
age rations protect animals in a way 
that grains or concentrates do not? 
Anyone who has experimented and ob- 
served the effect of various feeds and 
rations will emphatically say “Yes.’”’ 
Good hay or grass, whether dry or 
green, does safeguard the animals so fed 








Good pasture protects these pigs from anemia 


By G. BOHSTEDT 


Wisconsin Experiment Station 


against so-called deficiency diseases. 
That’s why a hogman or a poultry man 
has to study feeding just a little more 
carefully than a dairyman, beef cattle- 
man, horseman, or shepherd. 

A great deal of the variation in thrift 
existing within a litter, or existing within 
the spring crop of pigs as they run 
around the yards, is, therefore, due to 
something lacking in the rations. It 
may be the rations of their mothers 
before or after they were born, or it may 
be their own rations. Recent discover- 
ies have thrown some new light on a 
phase of pig feeding that explains the 
reason for at least some of the dead or 
runty pigs in our hoglots. 

Young suckling pigs have their real 
start in life long before they are born. 
More and more swine growers appreci- 
ate the necessity of letting sows in the 
winter have a chance at good alfalfa or 
clover hay, either fed long out of a rack 
or chopped or ground and mixed with 
their grain ration. A ration of corn or 
other grain, legume hay, tankage and 
salt has repeatedly produced excellent 
results when fed to brood sows in the 
winter. Fishmeal, skimmilk, and butter- 


A normal and an anemic pig from the same liter. The pig to the left was daily given a solution of iron after the 





milk are every bit as good as tankag: 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Statio: 
during four winter seasons the following 
ration gave the best and cheapest results 
of several rations tried out: Corn, 4.7 
pounds (this was fed as ear corn but wa 
reduced to shelled corn basis); one-hal! 
pound of alfalfa hay fed out of a slatte: 
rack; and three-tenths pound of tankag: 
fed once a day. lodized salt may now lx 
purchased almost as easily as ordinary 
barrel salt and offers protection against 
hairless pigs wherever trouble may be 
experienced from this source. 

On this ration the gilts gained a pound 
a day. They farrowed 7.9 pigs per litter 
during four years, and 9 out of every 10 
were vigorous pigs. Rations in which 
the alfalfa hay was omitted did not give 
anywhere near as good results. Corn 
alone is, of course, a failure as a brood 
sow ration and even a grain mixture of 
corn, oats, and middlings is only a littl 
improvement over corn alone. The ad- 
dition of tankage helps a great deal but 
the addition of both tankage and leaf) 
legume hay is what assures success, i! 
so far as feeding can do this. 
{ Please turn to page 86} 


hemoglobin of his blood had become very low. This corrected the anemia. The pig at the right received no iron 
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Give 


your tractor 


that 
rarin- 
to- go 


IVE your tractor 
a filling of Quaker 
State Tractor Oil—and you can feel the differ- 
ence in the way she pulls, you can fear the 


difference in the way she purrs—and you can 
see the difference in the amount of work she 
does in a day’s run! 

And this difference is due to the way Quaker 
State Tractor Oils are made—and what they’re 
made from. 


In the first place, Quaker State Tractor Oils 
are specialized tractor oils. They are made by 
Quaker State engineers — made especially for 
the job of keeping a tractor in sweet singing 
shape. These engineers study tractors. They 
run tractors. They know tractors—and what a 
tractor oil is up against. 

On top of this, Quaker State Tractor Oils are 
made from the very finest crude oil that money 
can buy—100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil—the finest known! 










Put those two things together and you get a 
mighty good tractor oil. Put that kind of oil into 
your crankcase and you get a mighty sweet- 
running tractor—more pep, more power, more 
pull! From the very first furrow you'll realize 
that Quaker State is giving your tractor the 
sweetest, smoothest, silkiest lubrication you 
ever poured into it. 

Try it! Get a drum of Quaker State today— 
your dealer will tell you just which grade is 
made to order for your make of tractor—fill 
your tractor up with it, then hook onto some- 
thing tough. The way your tractor will walk 
away with it will tell you that you’ve given it 
the right lubrication! 

For your automobile 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil, super-refining removes the quart 
of non-lubricating material found in the gallon of 
ordinary motor oil. In its place you get a quart of 
lubricant—an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
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Quaker State Ow Rerininc Co., 


Oil City, Pa. 










See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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POWERFUL — — — ECONOMICAL 
THE 


20~+30 


A MODERN tractor 





for theMODERN farm 
at very moderate cost 


Have you ever wanted a tractor that you 


could absolutely depend on? 
powered, four cylinder, light weight, all-pur- 
pose tractor at a very moderate cost? 
20-36 Huber is built for the modern farmer 
who needs a BETTER tractor—at a price he 
Before you buy a tractor 
by all means examine a HUBER. 
You'll marvel at being able to get a tractor 
of HUBER quality for so little money. 
catalog and prices. 


ean afford to pay. 
this year 


the coupon below for free 


A high 


The 





Hook the 
tractor to the 


20-36 


Huber “Supreme”’ 
Thresher— for 50 
years the standard 


Mail of quality. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
62 E. CENTER ST., MARION, OHIO 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR /ree CATALOG 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., 62 E. CENTER ST., MARION, O. 


Please send me 


Catalog describing the 20-36 


Huber Tractor and small Huber thresher. 


NAME- 





STREET or R. F. 








Tt WN 


I am 


interested in the purchase of 


STATE 





a [] Tractor [] Thresher’ 























NO WASTE with 
CANT CLOG ROTARY HOG FEEDER 


Hogs push against mye in trough and bring down 
feed at right speed for the slow eating that promotes 
thorough digestion and puts on firm flesh rapidly. 
Instantly adjustable to any kind of groun or 
small grain. No feed spoiled by spilling, trampling, 
or weather. Quicker and easier ing 
Built for Long Service 
Wooden base and metal 
trough. Galvanized steel 
drum and cone Hinged 
cover. Three sizes; 5—13 
and 25 bu. Money 
back guarantee. 
Ask your dealer 
about 30 day 
Free Trial Plan 
Write for details 
and prices today. 




















FREE Book on Calves. 


See Page 83 









SUCCESSFUL F March, 


ARMING, 
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1930 


200°Hlogs 
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I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigf—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat.. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept.9003, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENTS Booklet free. Highest 


references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 


| successful swine grower will see to it 








The pigs fed this good ration had 
what might be called a running start jn 
life. They had been well fed thru thei 
mothers. 

Aside from the ration itself there are 
of course, a number of precautions this 
a successful hogman will take, such a 
not feeding the sow too much. Sows i 
medium flesh are the best mothers. 


= - 


that the sows get exercise and he 1 
feed them some distance from thei 
sleeping quarters. He will also make 
sure that their house or shelter is dry 
comfortable, and well ventilated. H 
also appreciates that snow and ice do 
not quench the thirst of the sow. 

More and more hogmen have come to 
appreciate the big returns from the 
practice of swine sanitation. This calls 
for a clean farrowing pen, a clean sow, 
and after the pigs are a couple of weeks 
or so of age, a ride to clean pasture. To 
get a clean farrowing pen before the sow 
is turned in requires scrubbing the house 
and pen with boiling hot water and lye 
A little lukewarm water with soapsuds i 
then used on the sides and udder of the 


| sow before she is turned in to the pen 








for farrowing. The point is that the 
young suckling pigs should have no 
opportunity of picking up the eggs of 
roundworms that may be adhering to the 
body of the sow or the floor of the pen. 
Further details may be secured by anyone 
from his own state agricultural college 

Judging from recent research work, 
there is one thing that the pigs cannot 
be fed thru the rations of their mothers, 
and this is iron and copper. Both iron 
and copper go hand in hand in produc- 
ing the red coloring matter or hemo- 
globin of the blood of animals which in 
turn prevents anemia. 


ISCOVERING anemia or the cause 

of anemia must go to E. B. Hart and 
associates at the University of Wisconsin 
who found that so-called nutritional 
anemia may be produced by an exclusive 
milk diet but which can be prevented or 
cured by feeding a very small amount of 
iron and the tiniest amount of copper 
It requires such small quantities of these 
two minerals that most feeds take care 
of the necessary amounts in good shape, 
but milk alone will not do it. 

Perfect food that milk is in nearly 
every respect, it lacks iron. Copper also 
is necessary but it is needed in such very 
small amounts that its deficiency does 
not show up as frequently as does that of 
iron. Nearly any impure iron salt or 
iron compound has enough copper in it 
to serve for blood building. 

Many suckling pigs are unthrifty and 
die because they are anemic. They 
haven’t enough real red blood in their 
system. Even “thumps” or labored, 
jerky breathing may indirectly be a 
result of anemia for it was found that 
pigs that had died from anemia had a 
large amount of fluid present in the 
abdominal and chest cavity. It seems 
as if the coating of the air cells of the 
lungs with mucus together with 
enlarged heart, which is usually found 
in pigs of this sort, leads to labored 
breathing that we know as “‘thumps.”’ 

This disease of anemia and its com- 
plications occur when the suckling pigs 
are obliged to subsist for several weeks 
on their mother’s milk alone or have no 
chance to pick up such feed that may 
give them the necessary iron. Ther 
isn’t anything wrong with nature’s 
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plan in taking care of her young, for the 
newborn pig comes supplied with a 
generous store of iron in its system. 

\fter the pig suckles its mother, how- 
ever, for a week or two. weeks, getting 
milk : whieh we said was very low in iron 

for that matter, copper, the store | 

ron in the body of the pig becomes 

r and lower and the red coloring 

tter of his blood becomes less and 

le In the ordinary course of events, 

where this pig has a chance to nose over 

and eat some of the sow’s feed or has a 

chance to chew some lush, green grass, 

he will receive the necessary iron and 
thwith enrich his blood stream. 

While milk is, therefore, deficient in 
iron, sueh feeds as tankage or alfalfa 
il or green grass or even grains are 
rly rich in iron and it is such feeds 
that save the pigs from becoming seri- 

ly anemic or getting in a condition 

ere they are thumpy, weak, and die 
from the effects of a faulty diet. 

\Vhere a suckling pig was seriously 

mie and was becoming stunted, it 
could be brought back to a normal con- 

tion suecessfully by dosing or drench- 
¢ it daily with a teaspoonful of weak 
and copper solution. A small glass 
tube was used for this purpose. This 
found to be an effective but, of 
course, a rather tedious method. A more 
practical way of preventing anemia is by 
having the sow and pigs out on pasture 
just as soon as the weather permits. 
Rooting around in good clean soil and 
chewing green grass will give the pig the 
cessary iron. If the weather is too in- 
clement and the pigs have to stay in- 
le, they should be encouraged to eat 
mixture of concentrates as soon as 
possible. 


the ONLY 
Sp 


In these feeding experiments it was | 


no use to feed the sow a lot of iron 
either in the winter or after farrowing. 
lron apparently cannot be fed into the 
milk thru the sow. The pig has to get it 
direct in feed other than milk. 

This bit of research work need not 


change the habits and practices of most | 


hogmen but it does tell us that under un- 
favorable weather conditions we may 
have a great many suckling pigs starv- 
ing for something that we have not ap- 


preciated heretofore. Undoubtedly, a | 


great many of the 35 percent of pigs on 
our farms that are dying during the 

ickling period, die directly or indi- 
rectly from anemia. 


History of the Angus 


LVIN H. SANDERS has recently 
4% comple sted the book entitled “The 
History of the Aberdeen-Angus in 
merica.’”’ This includes 1,030 pages of 
ed history and 245 illustrations. It 
a splendid publication for Aberdeen- 
igus breeders to own. It ean be se- 
ired for the price of $4.50 from the 
\merican Aberdeen-Angus Breeders As- 
ciation, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Inols. 


Feed Price Variations 


THs is a subject of a great deal of 


importance and interest to feeders of 
| classes of livestock. Much can often 
: gained by a thoro study of the sea- 
nal variations of the prices of different 
nds of feed. This subject is thoroly 
iscussed in cireular number 226 re- 


ntly published by the Missouri Col- | 


ge of Agriculture at Columbia. 











reader in the 
World equipped with 
the Automatic 
leed Safety 








With this 


you CAN’T jam the 


feed or run 


into the idle cylin- 


ders. 


(Patent applied for) 





machine 


the load 











VERYBODY who uses 


a spreader has occasion- 


ally forgotten to throw out the feed when stopping the 


beaters. 
astrous. 
you have to stop and dig them clear- 
part of the conveyor mechanism broken. 


modern 








Lime ‘Spreading 
Attachment 


Turns any Model 8 NEW IDEA 


into a pertect 


er. No shoveling back of load, no 


Controlled 
e 5 tons per 
acre. Large capagity. 


Attached in 30 min. .. 


dusty labor. 
feed, 1% 6 to 


The 


The result is invariably annoying and often dis- 
Load jammed back—cylinders choked so that 
and perhaps some 

There is just one 


spreader where this cannot occur. 


HE 1930 Model NEW IDEA isequip- 
ped with a brand new invention— 
the AUTOMATIC FEED SAFETY. 
This device stops the feed automatically 
whenever the beaters are stopped. For- 
getfulness on the part of the driver can no 
longer cause trouble or breakage. When it is de- 
sired to operate the feed with the cylinders station- 
ary (as in cleaning out the last of the load) hold 
down the Auxiliary Throw-in. This springs back 
as soon as you let go of it. 


To the many other valuable NEW $ 
IDEA features is added this latest 
invention. Yet there is no advance 


in price because of it. The 1930 F.O.B. 
NEW IDEA Spreader still sells at Factory 


one-man Lime Spread- 


See your dealer or write for circular 


New Idea Spreader Company 


Spreaders, Husker-Shredders, Transplanters and Two-Row Corn Pickers 


BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa., Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jackson, Mich., Moline, Ill., Columbus, Ohio, 


Minneapol 


Omaha, Neb. 








is, Minn., Oakland, Calif., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Factory at COLDWATER, OHIO 











Eee I MR SE 
120, 121 


See Advertising Index, pages 
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< 
you cannot 


afford to 
be careless 
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Livestock must have 
safest first aid 


Better play safe when you give 
First st treatment to your animals 
or fowl. They represent a big in- 
vestment and just any old remedy 
may be dangerous to use. 


You cannot get anything better 
than ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly. 
It is healing and actually is good 
for the animals if they lick it of 
the wound. Occasionally give it 
to them internally. 


f 


Cows sore or chapped udders 


~ , 





and teats should always be treated 
with “Vaseline” see It's so 
soothing and so S§ . Cannot 
possibly taint the “1 e the Jell 
generot isly and man ae te udder 


gently with the wighes ‘a the hand. 


Vaseline’ Jelly is the safest, 
most eHective treatment for all live- 


stock. Keep a large jar handy in 
the barn buy several at a time. 
It costs only a few cents at any 
hi store. An ‘d remember when 
you buy that the trademark Vase- 
ies on the label is your assurance 
that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Che sebrough 
penne ee Cons d, 17 
state Street, Ne York. 


Vaselin 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


| scrubbed thoroly. 


Pigs Pay for Alfalfa Pasture 


HREE successive experiments con- 

ducted at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural experiment station show a nice 
profit from fattening pigs on alfalfa 
pasture as compared with a cultivated 
dry lot. In each case a self-feeder was 
supplied containing shelled corn, an 
equal mixture of tankage and linseed 
meal, and minerals. Choice alfalfa hay 
was supplied to those in the dry lot. 
The dry lot was plowed in the spring, 
and the house used for shelter was 
Ten pigs were fed 
in the dry lot, containing one-eighth of 
an acre, and 15 pigs in the one-acre 
alfalfa pasture. 

The rate of gain was practically the 
same. Starting at 42 pounds and carried 
to 209 pounds, the alfalfa pigs averaged 
1.31 pounds and the dry lot pigs 1.52 
pounds gain per day. The pasture pigs 
required slightly more corn per hundred 
pounds gain, 311 as compared to 298 
pounds, but they saved more on the 
protein supplement, requiring 35 as com- 
pared to 65 pounds. 

Charging corn at 84 cents per bushel, 
tankage at $70 a ton, and linseed meal 
at $50 a ton, the cost per hundred 
pounds gain for the pasture pigs was 


Helps for the Livestock Man 


No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 cents per dozen 
No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheets 
30 cents per dozen 
No. S.D. 3, Herd Record Book (25 
cents 
No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks 
per dozen 
No. S.D. 5, Livestock Sale Cards (1 
cent each 
No. S.D. 6, 
(1 cent each). 
No. S.D. 
cent each). 
No. S.D. 8, Official Test Cards 
each). 


25 cents 


Breeding Record Cards 
7, Calving Record Cards (1 


I cent 


$5.73 and for the dry lot pigs $6.49. The 
mineral mixture was icueneeel of 15 
pounds of special steamed boneme: il, 30 
pounds of salt, and 20 pounds of ground 
very little of which was eaten. 

The average amount of pork pro- 
duced each year on the acre of f altatf: 
pastu re was 2,407 pounds. Considering 
the saving in feed cost of 
hundred of gain, and crediting the 
crop of alfalfa which was removed from 
the field at $7 per ton, standing in the 
field, the alfalfa pasture shows a value 
of $27.87 per acre. 

Each of the three experiments corre- 
sponded very closely with the average 
results. It should be noted that special 


: try) 
limestone, 


76 cents per 


hrst 


precautions were taken to put the dry 
lot in a sanitary condition each spring 
before the pigs were put in, wi ich is 
hardly customary for pigs fed without 


A. B., Mich. 
Kaffir for Hogs 


\ JE GROW both corn and kaffir in 

this locality, but kaffir is a little 
the surest crop. Sometimes the corn 
will make the best yields, but I think it 
is safe to say it averages a little less than 
the kaffir. In the matter of harvest, 


pasture. 









states that kaffir has proved to | 
about 90 percent the value of corn fo, 
fattening hogs. These figures would 
about as reliable as any we could 


ES 
= 


sent, in our opinion. The kaffir sh: 
be ground, or else fed in the head, 
most economical gains. It will req Hi 
more grain if fed in the head, but 4 
labor, of course, will be less per poun § 
grain. Feeding in the head and grind a 

have produced gains at about the sa 

cost, when fed with a legume rough 

and a high protein supplement. 

ey 
Horse Business to Be Bette: 
I URING the years 1923 and 192 # 
there was only one horse colt # 
each 30 horses on the farms of 1 Y 
country. This was probably an exc: H 
tional period yet horse production 
been low most of the time for the } a 
ten years. The present horse population 


is about 19,000,000 but during the 
years of low production we have o1 
been raising about enough horses 
maintain a population of 12,000,000 
This means that farmers have only bee: 
raising a little more than half as man 
colts as are required for replacements. 

In this connection J. O. Williams of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture states that the difficulty in the 
horse and mule situation in recent years 
has been largely psychological. This has 
brought about a reduction in the nu 
be of horses raised and he believes that 
there will be a real shortage which w 
result in higher horse prices. 


Raising Hogs on Clean Ground 


. IS estimated that 20,000 Illinois 
farmers are now practicing a definit 

swine sanitation system by raising th: 

pigs on fresh range. These 20,000 m 

are raising approximately 400,000 hogs Im 
a year and are making about a milli 
dollars a year additional profit thru t! 

plan. Another million dollars can b 
idded to this if these same men folk . 
the proper hog feed ng plans. It iy 
further estimated that if all [lin ; 
hog raisers followed an improved swi 
feeding program that approximate! 

ten million dollars per year would 

added to the farm income of the state. 


Pig Survey 
| bets fall’s pig survey seems to indicat 


that swine producers expect to ha‘ 
about the same number of sows farr 
this spring as last spring. There ha 
been some changes in different sections 
of the country. There will be quite 
decrease in the South while the Cornbe! 
to offset this. 
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is showing increas« 

















PETROLEUM JELLY 


kaffr runs considerably lower in costs. 








for | Are the ‘re any figures which would indi- 
Cattle Fowl | cate the comparative value of kaffir and ei ORG PD 
cuts scratches scale leg corn for feeding hogs?—J. L. D., Kan. Princess, the grand champion milking Short- 
chapped or sore udders sore feet Combining the results of seven trials, orn cow at the last International Live Stoc 


sore teats Exposition, was bred and owned by Hudso 


and Sons of Mason, Ohio 


authority “Feeds and 
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Collar Boils.—A work team I have is 
bled with collar boils. I am feeding : 
repared feed and have been thinking that 
perhaps it might be too rich. Have been 
ing it for about a year. Kindly let me 
know aS soon as — what you think 


it this.—J. C. S., Wis. 
rhe feed does not cause the boils. They 
irecaused by germ infection (streptococcic) 
he abrasions or lacerations of the skin 
ed by an ill-fitting collar. Have the 
r fit, and keep it smooth, clean, and 
Paint boils as they form with tinc ture 
iodine and continue applying it, or a 2 
percent solution of mereurochrome, after 
liberating the pus. To sores apply an oint- 
ment composed of one part each of tannic 
acid, boric acid, and oxide of zinc and 

eight parts of lard. 


Contagious Mastitis or Garget.—| 
have a cow that is 8 years old. She came 
sh about two months ago, and had a 
elled udder. I bathed it with hot water 
and then applied a propriatory salve. 
Then cold water was used and carbolic 
acid solution to finish. I discontinued this, 
e her one quarter was unfit for use. 
Now she is giving bad milk from all quar- 
I have had other trouble with other 
ows coming fresh and in losing the use of 
ne quarter or another, and my neighbors 
ve had the same trouble. What would 
ou advise me to do?—H. W. W., Ohio. 
\t once isolate the cow and fit her for 
butcher or sell her at once as a ‘‘canner 
’ There is no remedy for established 
titis or garget. The disease is caused 
by pus-producing germs (streptococci) 
| the infection may be carried from cow 
cow by the milker’s hands or teat cups 
the milking machine, or may be con- 
ted by the teats coming in contact with 
or or ground upon which unsound milk 
has been allowed to fall. 
Prevention is all important. Eliminate 
vy cow that has an affected udder or that 
periodic attacks of the disease, and 
leanse, disinfect, and whitewash the stalls 
vacate, including the floors and gut- 
ters. Have a veterinarian give unaffected 
ws protective treatment with antimas- 
tis bacterin prepared from the fluid taken 
m several diseased udders in the herd. 
should also treat newly affected cows 
th antimastitis serum. Disinfect the 
cows’ teats before and after milking. 
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Proud Flesh.—I bought a 9-year-old 
about eight weeks ago which has a 
wire cut on the inside of his right leg. 
lhe cut seems to be a year or more old. 
lt had never been taken care of and proud 
has developed. It also seems mat- 
\ local veterinarian gave me a pre- 
‘tion about six weeks ago for medicine 
emove the proud flesh and heal the 
d, but after using 1t for six weeks as 
ribed, it does not seem to help much. 
told to use carbolic acid mixed with 
but that does not do any good 
r. Could you suggest something to 
—E. C. §., til 
it down the proud flesh by a mixture 
qual parts of powdered bluestone, 
dered alum, and tannic acid. Apply 
daily. Add a little iodoform to keep 
iway. Tie the mule so it will be un- 
to rub or bite the parts. When the 
vth is cut down level with the wound, 
e with a mixture of one ounce of ace- 
of lead, six drams of sulphate of zinc, 
one pint of boiled water, two or three 
daily. Label the bottle “Poison,” 
| shake it well before using. Do not re- 
scabs formed by applying the lotion 
ealing proceeds under them. 
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Make this perfect seed bed 










The S elf- C leaning 
New WESTERN 
Sprocket Packer 


OR nearly twenty years the WESTERN 

Sprocket Packer has proven that it makes a 
good stand more sure and greatly increases the 
yield. If you are one of the thousands who use 
that great machine, you surely will agree that it 
pays you big when your seedbeds are prepared 
with the WESTERN. 


Now, we have greatly improved the work of the 
famous WESTERN and have devised a way to 
make it fully self-cleaning. Now, you can make 
this perfect seedbed, every year for eve ry crop: 


Clods crushed, not just pushed down; undersoil 
firm, air pockets squeezed out as deep as plowed; 
ground thoroughly pulverized; ridges leveled and 
surface worked into an even, mellow soil mulch. 


Send for New Free Catalog 


Let us send you our special folder which explains the 
great advantages of the New WESTERN. We want to 
show you why the oversize locking sprocket wheels give 
such tremendous clod-crushing power; show you why they 
pulverize better; why they so completely cover up the 
packer wheel ridges and make the mellow, even soil mulch 
that every good farmer wants; show you why this new in- 
vention shakes off the sticky soil, enabling you to use this 
machine every year. You want tosave time, labor, horse- 
power and seed, and grow bigger crops. Find out about 
the New WESTERN. Find out why it isso wonderful for 
sowing alfalfa; for covering grass seed: for breaking the crust 
on wheat. Find out why you can be doubly sure of a good 
stand and a better yield. Accept no other machine that 
may now be called “sprocket packer.” There is only one 
New WESTERN, the original Sprocket Packer. Our 
folder tells all about the thirteen sizes, one and three sections; 
gives prices freight paid, etc. Use the coupon or a post- 
card will do. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., 


Box 166, - Hastings, Nebr. 


Corn growers use the New WESTERN 
before planting, and after the corn comes 
up they remove the center wheels of this 
machine and useit again. Far bigger 
crops. Picture shows trailer sections 
detached for this use. 

These wheels (shown below) are the rea- 
sons why the New WESTERN is sucha 
marvelous machine. Let us tell you 
about the new oversize locking sprocket 
wheels, Send now for free literature, 


| Western Land Roller Co., Box 166, 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Send, free and postpaid, new catalog, 
{ prices, 
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Write for Liberal Offer 
The SHAW DU-A 


farm and garden power job. Runs belt ma- 
Costs but 8 cents an hour to run. 


idle. Made in walking or ng “yore. 


Try the SHAW at our risk. Get our 
liberal Trial Offer and low Direct- 


Se rice before you buy 
any tractor teard ‘oe 
FREE CATALOG and F ull details. Write 
Two BOOKS FREE— rt soy A Manant*. 
gives valuable Dianting informatie Da AW TAS: THE SHAW MFG. CO. 
sO e 
DM CATALOG. A Ponteard brings Drv. SF, Galesburg, Kansas 
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handle. Works close to 
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regulates depth of cul- 
forward. Reverse gear 
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Trial Offer! 
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GRAIN from Truck} 


to Bin Quick="Easy! 


Wheat-Corn-Oats 
Elevates by Air— Cleans 
Ories—in One Operation! |) 


AUNITED Grain Blower keeps your 
harvesting, storing, loading oper- 
ations going top speed! One man un- 
loads trucks, wagons at 409 to 800 
bu. per hour. Blower elevutes grain 
or shelled corn 30 ft. ; same operation 
cleans, dries and conditious. Handles 
shelled corn with equal ease. Also 
loads grain from bin to truck and _is a 
wonder for loading freight cars. Fills 
ears or bins to the top without inside 
scooping! Requires only 6-8 Ri ‘as- 
ily moved about as needed. PRICED 
LOW—-pays for itself in one season. 


- UNITED - 
GRAIN BLOWER 


Saves damp grain—stops heat- 
ing and moulding——- removes 
dirt, smut, weevil, etc. Im- 
proves grade of grain. 
“*Heated’’, mouldy grain 
can be aired, cooled 
and returned to bin 
without shoveling — 

Your Dealer or 
write us! 


SEND COUPON 
for FREE Book! 


Tells how it saves money for 
thousands of users so write today 


Standard Steel Works 
____. 103 Howell St. 

—+ MW. Kansas City, 
sem, 
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g Standard Steel Works, No. K. C., Mo.: Without 8 
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Into the Cri 
in Zminutes Ss 


—Without a Backache 
Why spend busy hoursscoop- 
ing, when you can put 50 bushels of 
corn in the crib in 3 minutes with a 
Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives ed 
fore time in the field — enables 
you to get work done quicker and 
save cost of extra man. 


CRIB PLANS FREE! 
If you are thinking of ———e a 
new crib, send for our Freecomplete 
Jans of the mode rn crib, 
ans include complete blue prints 
which your carpenter can easily fol- 
low, also detailed description of all 
material squared, including cement 
floor, etc. We will a'so send you our 
latest Catalog describing the — 


Meyer Cup Elevator 
Simplest—strongest— most practical 
elevator. No short turns. Run 
by horses or small engine. 't 
clog. Corn runs same direc- 
tion as buckets. Won’t shell 
corn. Alwaysr eady togo. Ele- 

tesear corn, wheat, oats, 50 
bushels in 3minutes. Noeleva- 
torlikeit, Thousands in use. 
Free Triat — Easy Payments 
fet in your crib before you pay. 
Triple guarantee. Low factory 

rices. Send today for Free Crib 
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MEYER MFG. Co. 
Box 1360 Morton, Itlinois 


. * 
Jor Sprains and Bruises 
f 2 j Z A ssonnine reduces thickened, 
UY. Uf swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
$4 sorencss from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Norse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone: bas not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBIN 
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Pasture Improvement Pays 
[ Continued from page 7 ] 


some of the luscious fertilized grass. 


The yield of the untreated land on the | 


Telford farm, Delaware County, New 
York, when harvested June 27, was just 
1,210 pounds per acre (green. weight); 
the lime and complete fertilizer plot 
yielded 16,900 pounds. 
should be stated that the grass 
clover on the fertilized plots, at 
time these weighings were made, 
no longer in the pasture class—it was 
hay. The yields are quite indicative, 
however, of the effect of lime and plant 
food on the producing capacity of this 
old pasture sod which, without treat- 
ment, made little more than half a ton 
of green grass (mostly weeds) per acre. 

A somewhat different test was made 
on the L. and I. Brown farm, in Brad- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, where one 
plot received no treatment; another, 400 
pounds of a 6-8-6 fertilizer (6 percent 
nitrogen, 8 percent phosphoric acid, and 
6 percent potash); and the third, 800 
pounds of the same fertilizer. The green 
weight yields, on June 8, were: no treat- 
ment, 5,740 pounds per acre; 400 pounds 
of fertilizer, 10,800 pounds; 800 pounds 
of fertilizer, 15,000 pounds green grass 
per acre. 


and 
the 


N THE plots located on the Mar- 
shall Brothers stock farm of Boone 
County, Illinois, the yields for the first 
two cuttings (May 21 and June 13) total- 


| ed 816 pounds of air-dry grass; the phos- 


phorus plot, 1,060 pounds; complete fer- 
tilizer, 2,647 pounds. Nitrogen alone 
gave a yield of 2,720 pounds for these 
two first cuttings. 

A marked potash shortage is shown in 
the results of three harvestings (May 27, 
June 3, and June 20) on the farm of 
James Moore, Dane County, Wiscon- 
sin. Phosphorus alone gave a yield of 
1,134 pounds of air-dry grass for the 
three cuttings; phosphorus and potash 
made 2,080 pounds; and complete fer- 
tilizer, 2,873 pounds—almost 2% times 
the untreated land. A similarly striking 
potash effect is also seen on the Jack 
Freeman farm of Wisconsin. Phosphor- 
us alone, in the first two harvestings, 
yielded at the rate of 2,040 pounds of 
dry grass per acre, while the phosphorus 
potash fertilizer made 3,060 pounds per 
acre—exactly one-half more. In this 
test the complete fertilizer yielded 3,705 
pounds. 

From these early results it is plain 
that phosphorus has not given the in- 
creases which might be expected in view 
of the general need of that element in 
the Middlewest. This may be explained 
by the fact that the treatments were 
made only last spring and the effects 
of the superphosphate have been more 
or less overshadowed by the quicker re- 
sponse of the grasses to nitrogen and of 
the white clover to potash. It is reason- 
able to expect that the phosphate will 
show up more favorably in the later 
harvestings and much more another 
year. The outstanding thing is that 
some of these old bluegrass pastures ap- 
parently have reached a stage of fer- 
tility depletion in which potash and 


nitrogen as well as phosphorus are 
| needed. 
After a preliminary test had been 


conducted for one season and some rea- 
sonably reliable indications shown, how 


will the plan work when applied on a | 


In fairness it | 


was | 


















CLIPPED Horses 


WORK. Better 
LOOK. Betier 
FEEL Befter 


Clip away your horses’ heavy winter coat. 
They'll thank ye by doing more work, and 
you can clean them in half the time. 


Stewart No. 10 Ball Bearing Clipper 


is the best hand machine ever made for clip; 
horses, cows, mules, etc. Only $15 at your deak 
FREE CATALOG describes other clippers as low 
as $14, electrics at $45, f.o.b. Chicago. Write today 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
6596 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 




































THREE PROVEN TYPES 
Triple Wall—Tapestry Tile and Wood 
Stave. Manufactured by a reliable in- 
stitution with nearly a quarter cen- 
tury of exclusive silo experience, Over 
40,000 satisfied users endorse them. 
BUY NOW -PAY LATER 
No Money Down. Liberal Payment plan. 
Hip Roof Frame Given Free with 
early orders for future delivery. 
Get Our New FREE BOOK on Silos 
and Silage. Write for your copy today 
. iNDEPENDENT SILO Co. 
904 Pilisbury Ave. St. Paul, Mina. j 

















There are big profits in a good 

Press. Friction safety clutch, auto- 
matic block placer; condenser t 

@tc.—tractor, horse or engine power. 

ily operated—low cost. Free ca’ 

fullfacts sent Free upon request. 

c PLOW CO., 2169 Hampshire St. .Quincy.tilinois 




























REG, U.S In Golden Bags 
PAT. OFF, Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 


Color and design of reg- 
istered U. S. Patent ce. 
ANUFACTURERS of a complete line 
of feeds for poultry, swine, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, horses, mules, sheep, rabbits, dogs, 
freshening animals, etc. Poultry feeds always sacked in 
NUTRENA Golden Bags 





e for circulars, samples and prices; 
complete information on request. 
NUTRENA FEED MILLS, Inc. 














35 Ewing Street Kansas City, Kansas 
ETTER 
ay iy oe Hog House 





Teace vaca 


Made in five designs. 
Several sizes. From 
$12.50 up. Includes all 
newest features in hog 
house construction. 
Strongly built of best 
grade lumber. 


Writefor our catalogue. ~ 
Iowa Manufacturing Co.., 976 Third St, Sac City, 1a. 
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FROM ANY 
AUTOMOBILE 


“FARM POWER 


J “SS ~~ Grind your feed, saw your wo 
= — | gi shell your corn, pump your wate 
_ J and doa hundred other things w 


a UNIVERSAL POWER TAK 
OFF. Can be used on ANY mai 
car oc light truck. Economical 
operate. Does not hurt automot 
White for details. 
HOOSIER CORN TURNER COMPANY 
Rushville, Indiana 
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farm, referred to previously, are signifi- 
cant: on May 12, the unfertilized pas- 
ture yielded at the rate of 2,178 pounds 
of green grass per acre; the fertilized 
part (complete fertilizer in 1928 and 
nitrogen only spring of 1929) made 
7,890 pounds of green grass. 
Interpreting this into dollars and 
cents, Mr. Abbott states, “That gain of 
5,700 pounds is equivalent to about 57 
cow-days of grazing, sincé a mature ani- 
| will eat about 100 pounds of green 
grass per day. This early pasture feed 
fore saved 57 days of manger feed- 
g at a cost of at least 30 cents per 
cow-day, or $17.10 an acre. The cost 


was $9 an acre and the effects of the | 
treatment did not end on May 12 when | 


I checked the yields. Another thing, by 


aving my cows on pasture from 10 days | 


to two weeks earlier than I could have 
done otherwise, I saved a lot of labor at 
a very busy time and gave the cows the 
advantage of being out-of-doors that 
much earlier.” 

Why is it that most of this pasture 
improvement work is being done in the 
Northeast and East? Principally be- 
cause that is where the need is the greate 
est and that is where fertilizer usage has 
long been established. But with the 
growing interest in pasture improve- 
ment that is to be found in the north- 
central and middlewestern states, it is no 
idle guess that the fertilization of pasture 
land (if it will give the results that 
dairymen and livestock farmers want) 
will be as well received as liming for 
alfalfa and fertilizing corn have been in 
recent years. 

There are a few high points in this 
pasture fertilization work which should 

emphasized for the interest of those 
who anticipate doing something about it 
on their own farms. The first point is 
the kind of sed to start with. It is too 
much to expect immediately profitable 
results on a poor, weed-ridden sod where 
bluegrass and white clover have all but 
starved out. Such a sod needs not only 
plant food, but probably seed and culti- 
vation, and time. 


Wi a fair to good bluegrass-clover 
sod to start with, visible results can 
reasonably be expected within 30 days 


larger scale? Some results on the Abbott.,| 


from the time the fertilizer is applied, | 


particularly if it contains some nitrogen. 
On a good sod, treatments made early 
enough—even before the “last snow,” 


as We say—may be counted on to show | 
efiects by the time the cattle are to be | 


tur) ed in. 


; ape | 
\nother point: get the fertilizers and | 


lime on early. If lime is needed, get it 
on the fall before, if possible. If only 
inerals (phosphorie acid and potash) 
to be applied get them on the fall 
before or in late winter. Nitrogen will 
give the best results if applied early. 
\nother point (and it is more of a sug- 
gestion for the man who wants to know 
tively what the treatment is doing 
is pasture) is the temporary fencing 
keep the stock from grazing over 
ple areas of both the treated and the 
treated land. Without that fence, it 
be hard to convince a neighbor that 
re’s anything to it; for, just as a lot of 
iers have learned this season, the 
s will eat the evidence. 


7 he Farm Real Estate Situation, 1928- | 
, circular 101, United States Depart- 
nt of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








Too Vital to Be Overlooked 
Is Today’s Need for Fence 








Zinc Insulated Fences 
in the following 
Brands: 
American 
Royal 
Anthony 
Monitor 
National 
Prairie 
and U.S. 










Your farmis similar in many respects to a large manufac- 
turing concern. Justas the management of a factory must 
plan floor space and machinery soas to secure the great- 
est possible production—you,also, must plan to securethe 
most yield per acre. Only through the use of good fences, 
permanent and temporary, can this be accomplished, 


Zine Insulated 


TRADE MARK 


Yates 


Today—take pencil and paper and plan 
fence lines that will secure for you the 
utmost value from every bit of your land 
—consider, among other things, the 
proper rotation of crops, the control of 
live-stock and the hogging down of 
corn. 

Then—give equal attention to the 
choice of fence that will best meet your 
needs. Investigation will convince you 
that American Steel & Wire Company 
Zinc Insulated Fences offer the utmost 
in dollar for dollar value. Sturdily con- 
structed of the finest material and 
covered with a heavy, uniform coat of 
zinc, they will give longest life and 
resist corrosion to the utmost. 

Near you is one of our dealers. His 
store is Fence Headquarters and he will 
render every assistance in helping you 
select the type of fence that you need. 
He also carries either the Banner or 
Ideal U-shape Steel Posts. Also ask him 
about the new National Expanding 
Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 
Other Sales Offices: Atlanta’ Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Dallas Denver Detroit KansasCity Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh SaltLakeCity St.Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 
Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 











See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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An easily made roosting shed 


tart Next Year’s Layers Right 


IVE the new chick crop a good 

start. No part of the year’s 

work is any more important than 
that. The skill with which this job is 
done influences not only the immediate 
growth rate, but also the health, vigor, 
and egg laying ability of the pullets 
reared and used for layers next year. 
We know that seemingly little things 
may make the difference be- 


By F. E. MUSSEHL 


University of Nebraska 


the size of the flock eight weeks after 
when our chicks have inereased in weight 
about 1,000 percent, and when the need 
for feeding and exercising space has also 
inereased proportionately. 

Buster and Newlong of the Univer- 
sity of California have made a very 
valuable study of the relationship of 
floor space to brooding mortality. Their 


From this information we can fairl 
conclude that an allowance of one squaré 
foot of floor space for two chicks is reall 
the most practical kind of economy. O1 
this basis a brooder house with dime 
sions of 10x 12 feet will accomodate 240 
chicks: a 10x 16 house will aceommodat: 
320 chicks: 10 x 20 house, 400 chicks 
and a 20 x 20 house will handle 800 

chicks. And thrifty chick: 





tween success and failure in 
this important job, but im- 
proved equipment and bet- 
ter rations do make it pos- 
sible for us to raise 85 per- 
cent of the chicks put into 
the brooder house. Let us 
not be perfectly contented 
until we have reached this 
goal of brooding efficiency 

to rear to marketable age 
at least 85 of every 100 
chicks that we count out as 
we take them to the brooder 
house in the spring. 

Many Cornbelt farms are 
now equipped with one or 











grow very rapidly. 


HESE allowances ma) 

appear liberal, but if th« 
early mortality can be cut 
in half by allowing a Littl 
more room we have certain- 
ly used good business judg- 
ment by providing it. The 
quality of the chicks reared 
will also be better if ow 
houses are not overcrowded 

For several years now 
some interesting experi 
ments have been tried wit! 
the battery method of start 
ing chieks. The very obvious 








more portable colony houses 
built on skids so they can 
be moved to a new location 
each year. Such movable houses ranging 
from 8 x 12 feet to 12 x 16 feet in size 
are an important part of the sanitation 
program which is now receiving so much 
emphasis. Other methods of brooding 
to which we will refer later are being 
tried, but most farm poultry raisers will 
probably continue to use their portable 
colony houses equipped with a good de- 
pendable coal burning or oil burning 
brooder stove. 

One rather common brooding mistake 
is that of overerowding our brooding 
equipment. This is quite natural, for 
300 or 400 newly hatched babies do not 
take up all the floor space at first, and 
it seems wasteful not to have it used 
efficiently. We must, however, visualize 
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"his portable coleny house with sun parlor accomodates 250 chicks 
Th rtabl lony f th parl lat 250 chicl 


data are so convincing that we may well 
reflect on them a bit and apply the prin- 
eiple which they demonstrate. These 
data were evidently obtained from Leg- 
horn flocks, but the conclusion not to 
overcrowd would apply even more force- 
fully to the heavy breeds which are more 
commonly grown on Cornbelt farms. 
They found that when they allowed less 
than 35 square feet for each 100 chicks 
they lost 26 out of each 100 chicks. When 
from 35 to 50 square feet was allowed 
they lost 16 out of each 100 chicks, 
while in cases where more than 50 
square feet was allowed, they lost only 
13 chicks out of each 100. Approxi- 
mately 125,000 chicks were brooded 
during the course of these tests. 


advantages of battery 
brooding are that we cai 
control sanitation very sat- 
isfactorily, control temperatures, and 
lower the labor cost of brooding chicks 
during the first three or four weeks, which 
time covers the real critical brooding 
period. Repeated observations show 
that during the first three or four weeks 
battery brooded chicks grow faster than 
chicks brooded by the older methods 

But there are still some unsolved 
problems in connection with battery 
brooding and practically we believe this 
system 1s limited to the first three or 
four weeks of the brooding period. Sev- 
eral equipment manufacturers now rec- 
ommend transfer of the chicks at four 
weeks to colony brooders or to long- 
type hot water heated houses where 
[ Please turn to page 94] 











C NE THIMBLEFUL- 
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1) Tan OF IT! One tiny thimbleful...all the feed a 
te chick can put in its little crop in one day. On this tiny 
8; bit it must live...grow...build bones... build muscles 
“ ...Start feathers. Think of the job feed has to do! 


They must depend on feed for so many things! They 

get them all in Purina Startena Chow...mash or all- 

of mash! Twelve ingredients are there in every thimbleful 

of Startena Chow mash...fourteen in Startena Chow 

le all-mash. Cod liver oil...dried buttermilk...alfalfa 

i- flour...granulated meat...these and others are there 
g ..-each one with a real job to do! 


d All these ingredients...think how carefully they 
ir must be mixed to make every thimbleful alike. Purina 
Startena Chow is mixed over and over again...960 : 
" : times just to be thorough! You will find the same care J 
4 taken with Baby Chick Chow (scratch)...to be fed 
with Startena Chow (mash) until your chicks are six 
weeks old...and with Purina Growena Chow (mash) 
y and Purina Intermediate Hen Chow (scratch)...to be 
n fed from then on until the pullets are laying at 16 weeks. 


How little feed a chick eats...just one thimbleful a 


s day...yet how important it is...how much depends 
h on it...the chick’s very life...its growth...what the 
H pullets will do for you next fall and winter when eggs 


are sure to be worth good money. You can afford to 
feed only the best... Purina Startena Chow! 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Suecess in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every ry precaution and beware of 
contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water often 


becomes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose* bowel 
and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko Tablets for use’in the drinking 
water of baby chicks. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 


1 


larger and healthier than ever be fore. I 


have found this Company thoroughly 
reliable and always get the remedy by 


return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 


Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Bradshaw, 





Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shen indoah, Iowa, 


writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
Dut a lew days old. began to die by the 
dozens. I] tried different remedies and 


was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally I sent to the Walker 
Re medy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box 
of their Walko Tablets to be used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the 


disease. 


first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
reduce your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your prefits. Send 50e for 
a package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it im all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 220 


Waterloo, lowa 


| direct sunshine and somewhat more ex- 


| ercise can be provided. This is especially | 





true where chicks are intended for lay- 
ing or breeding stock the next year. 

Poultry producers who are interested 
in broiler production especially will do 
well to look into the possibilities of bat- 
tery brooders to be used for four weeks 
plus sufficient permanent floor brooding 
equipment to accommodate the chicks 
from the fourth to the eighth weeks. 
Both types of equipment can of course 
be used continuously by starting a new 
lot of chicks every four weeks having 
both batteries and floor brooders in use 
at the same time. 

Many hatcherymen are equipping 
themselves with some battery brooding 
equipment as an aid to orderly chick 
marketing and some are seriously devel- 
oping the started chick business. One 
very successful hatchery operator whom 
we visited recently made the prediction 


that started chicks would eventually | 
| displace newly hatched chicks as the 
| chief product of his hatchery plant. Such 


a development may change the farm 
brooding problem, but we will still have 
good use for our portable colony houses 


even if we do eventually buy started | 


chicks. 
The poultry business is a highly com- 
petitive business in which those who 


have the lowest production costs will | 
ultimately survive. Putting larger flocks | 


into larger houses does reduce the cost 
of labor and equipment, but mtroduces 


| some problems that require the highest 


type of skilled management for success. 

There are of course many commercial 
egg producers who are able to brood 
1,000 Leghorn chicks together in 20 x 20 
foot units quite satisfactorily. The 
handling of 1,000 heavy breed chicks in 
one lot is, however, much more difficult 
and is rarely advisable. Heavy breed 


| chicks do not take to the roosts so 


readily and the crowding problem after 


the chicks are three or four weeks old is | 


often a serious one. 


EGHORN chicks will usually start 
4 roosting on low flat roosts in two or 


three weeks, while the heavy breeds still | 


prefer to stay on the floor at that age. 
Even with Leghorns, however, there is 
considerable evidence that 500 chicks per 
unit will grow more uniformly and with 
less death loss than when 1,000 are put 
together even if twice as mueh floor 
space is allotted to the larger flock. We 


| suggest that 500 chick units of Leg- 


horns and 400 chick units of the Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons be 
considered the maximum for best re- 
sults except in the hands of very skilled 
managers. 

A good dependable source of heat is 
of course necessary for good brooding. 


| The kind of fuel used is not so signifi- 
cant. Heat may be obtained from coal, 


| 


| most essential. 


distillate, kerosene, or the slow but con- 
stant radiations from a good old broody 


| hen, but the dependability of supply is 


Coal burning brooder 
stoves using pea size anthracite coal are 





probably used more extensively than | 


any other types of brooding equipment, 
tho the distillate burning stoves have 
been much improved during the past 
two or three years, and many units of 
this type are now giving excellent satis- 


| faction. ° 
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For an average 10 x 12 foot size well- 
built colony brooder house from 12 to 


POULTRYMEN 


IT CAN Ty 
BE DONE.«s 


Getting a profit out of 
an unhealthy flock is 
not possible. Be care- 
ful about trying sub- 
stitutes for oyster 
shell. They are not 
safe and never 
produce eggs 


profitably. 


PILOT BRAND 


oyster shell is free of 
poisonous matter, odor 
and magnesium 





FOR POULTRY 





OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
One Broadway Shell Building 
New York St. Louis Mo. 


NEW Sure Poultry Profits 
i Belle City Method 


Good, plain common sense applied to 
poultry raising is bringing the “‘lucky’ 
raisers incomes of $3.00 to $5.00 per hen. 
The same methods, applied to your flock, 
will do as much for you. Start now. 


Champion Belle City 
Incubators and Brooders 

80 to 2600 eggs; hot water and electric, 
are built for people who want to apply 
modern, profitable common sense methods 
to poultry raising. Simple, convenient, 
easy to operate. Pay you over $1.00 an 
hour for your time hatching. Low prices, 
and $3 DOWN easy payment plan. 

Our new book, ‘““The New Day in 
Hatching” tells how small famous flock 
owners make so much money. Gives you 
their methods and shows you how to apply 
them to your own flock. Every statement 
based on facts every poultryman should 
know. Authorities given. Get this valu- 
able book for your library. It’s Free. 
Write for it today. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42, Racine, Wisconsin 


USE Green Feed 


Get more eggs, cut feed bills, keepchickens 
ns healthy the year’ round . Use plenty of green 
feed. Chicken Lettuce grows 3 to 4 feet high 
§ loaded withleaves. Chickenslikeit. Heavy 
ield. Easytogrow.A package of seedsgiven 
REE witha year's subscription to 


POULTRY KEEPER 


B\\ for 25¢. 5 pks. with 5 year subscription $1.00. Get 12 
MN issues chock full of common sense practical poultry 
raising. POULTRY KEEPER, Dept. 24-Quincy, lil, 


NICHOL’S: POULTRY BOOK 


> = Shows way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 
: feed and test.Quotes low prices on stock, chicks 
-eges--brooders. Postal brings this Fins Book FREE, 


RAB HICHOL'S POULTRY FARM, BOX 7, MONMOUTH, ILL, 
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30 pounds of hard coal are needed daily | 


di wing February and March. The fuel 

required for an eight weeks’ brooding 

pe riod is about 800 pounds, costing 
out one cent per pound in most Corn- 

lt communities. The fuel cost per 

chick therefore should not exceed four 
nts for the whole brooding period. 


[he distillate and kerosene burning 
rooding stoves of the drum _ type 


equipped with a chimney, so that the 

products of the burned fuel are car- 
ried off, are also giving good satisfaction. 
From 1% to three gallons of distillate 
are required daily to heat a well-built 
10 x 12 foot house under average early 
spring conditions. 


\ ORE farms are each year being 
A reached with electric service and 
every effort is being made to find more 
jobs for the electric hired man to do. 
Electric brooders have been much im- 
proved during the past three years ayer 
when electric energy is available 
from three to four cents per Kilowatt 
hour, its use for brooding is practical. 

The use of electric brooders in ordi- 
nary colony houses before April 1 is not 
practical, however, unless there is some 
source of auxiliary heat. With average 
April and May weather conditions it is 
estimated that two kilowatts of energy 
per chick are needed for eight weeks 
brooding period. At four cents per kilo- 
watt this would make the fuel’ cost of 
electric brooding about eight cents per 
chick, about twice that of brooding with 
coal, but not prohibitive. From the 
standpoint of convenience electric brood- 
ers are quite perfect. 

The heat loss in a single wall brooder 
house is always very great and a good 
saving of fuel can be effected by lining 
the roof and walls with some good stand- 
ard insulating materials. This is espe- 
cially recommended for the brooder 
house or houses that are to be used dur- 

January, February, and March, but 
is not so important for the houses which 
will be used only after April 1. Even 
newspapers tacked on the walls and 
ceiling will be very helpful in preventing 
heat loss during the occasional zero days 
which we have in February and March. 
Straw banked 

ouse will also help a good deal 

Let us call . tion to the fact that 
there are only 350 square feet of wall 

ceiling area in a standard 10 x 12 

t colony house and at five cents per 

are foot the cost of material for in- 

ting this house is only $17.50. One 

count on saving from 10 to 12 
inds of coal daily during February 
| March by insulating besides being 
ured that the chicks are more com- 
rtable most of the time. If the poultry 
ising experiment includes two or three 

Jlony houses it will surely be practical 

it least insulate the one which will be 

d during February and March. 

Most experienced poultry raisers 

e that early chicks grow faster and 

ture better than do the later hatches 

m the same flocks. 

1 for this is that February, March, 

| April hatched chicks are produced 

en our breeding flocks are increasing 
production instead of declining. 

Pullets from. the early hatches come 

to production in August, September 

| October when egg: prices are on the 
line and if given a rest during Decem- 

‘and January will give excellent re- 

ilts as breeders. 


Perhaps one rea- | 


around the base of the | 
| 
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Results Reported in 
Poultry Science by 
1] Prag Walter Wood of Vermont 


JIN\ 





100 


Showing results of tests at the Vermont Experiment Station. 


giass developed leg weakness and severa! died. 


Chicks brooded 
behind Cel-O-Glass showed larger gains with no deaths. Those behind window 


Give him a chance to live! 


Fresh out of the shell. Let’s get him safely 
through the 10-week ‘‘Danger Period” and 
give him a chance to grow into strong, healthy 
maturity. And forget that old tradition— 
only a “‘fifty-fifty”’ chance to live. 

Let CEL-O-GLASS help keep those little 
chicks alive during those difficult, first 10 
weeks. CEL-O-GLASS, used in place of 
ordinary glass or soiled cloth curtains, floods 
your brooder house with the life-giving ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight. Then you can do all 
your brooding right indoors where CEL-O- 
GLASS brings the valuable benefits of the 
outdoors with none of the dangers. 

Your own experiment station will tell you 
about the value of these ultra-violet rays 
which CEL-O-GLASS brings into your brooder 
house. They promote the building of bone 
and body tissue, prevent leg weakness and 
help keep the house free from disease. They 
cause the chicks’ blood to manufacture Vita- 
min D which means*faster growth and 
healthier chicks. And the chicks are kept 
warm and dry and free from draughts. 

Besides, you are preventing those outdoor 
dangers such as coccidiosis, worm infes- 
tations, deaths due to chilling, drowning and 
crowding. 


CEL-O-GLASS a tried and tested success 
Many state experiment stations over the 
country such as New Jersey, Vermont, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Kansas have found that 
CEL-O-GLASS helps bring chicks safely 
through the 10-week ‘‘ Danger Period.” 

And thousands of farmers are raising strong, 
healthy chicks without a sign of leg weakness. 
For instance, a farmer in Marietta, Ohio, 
writes, ‘‘This past season we brooded some 
5700 chicks behind CEL-O-GLASS and to my 
knowledge we did not have one single case 
of leg weakness.” 

You can very easily remodel your brooders 
into CEL-O-GLASS health houses. Just re- 
move the glass or soiled cloth curtains which 
bar out the ultra-violet rays of sunlight and 
install CEL-O-GLASS frames. Or if you are 
building new brooders, check the coupon 
below for free blue prints. Get this free 
book too, ‘‘Health on the Farm.’ 

You'll find CEL-O-GLASS valuable for use 
on hog houses, dairy barns, milk houses and 
cold frames. 

You can get CEL-O-GLASS at hardware, 
lumber, seed and feed dealers. If your local 
dealers cannot supply you, please write Acetol 
Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., New York City. 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CELO-GLASS 


US. PATENT 1,580,287 








ON THE SELVAGE 


Name 
Address 
Town 





Acetol Products, Inc.,Dept. 103, 

LOOK FOR THE NAME New York City. Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
your free book “‘ Health on the Farm. 

free blue print(s) checked. 


21 Spruce Street, Brooder House 
} Laying House 
Cold Frames 

Hog House 


Back Porches 


’ Also send me 











5 By. the consolidation of two a 
well-known firms, we cut our factory 


132 up costs and not only save you big | 


money in our new prices, but give you ma 





in quality and big hatches. 

suilt to last, of genuine Calif. Redwood, 
Copper Tanksand Boilers, Hot Water, double 
walls, dead air space between, double glass 
doors, Jiffy egg turning trays, complete 
with all fixtures, set up ready to use. 


AllTransportation Charges Paid _.. 


East of Rockies. Remember this when 
comparing our prices with others. ‘ 


Brooder ' 





burns 


soft or coal flame—no soot—no fumes—noashes. brooder at the same time. You take 
42inch size - -* $12.95 34 in. 50 to 300 chicks, $10.95 no risk—order direct from this ad. 
52inch size - « 15.75 44 inch, 500 chicks = 12.95 ee muse from peat nearest 
S8inch size - - 18.95 54 inch, 1000 chicks - 15,55 ¥4- If not ready to order now. 
WAREHOUSES: Kansas City : Dallas, Tex. : Fargo, N.D. Free Catalog 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD COMPANY, Box 11 - - - RACINE, WISCONSIN 












chines which for 30 years have been leaders | 
iT 










Wickless CanopyBrooders 
With Sol-Hot Heaters 


No wicks totrim—no carbon toreduce 








140 Egg Size - $13.55 





180 Egg Size = 15.25 
250 Egg Size - 18.55 
400 Egg Size - 27.55 
500 Egg Size - 37.10 #f from 


30 Days Trial 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Order any size you want, use it 
30 days — if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, send it back at 
ourexpenseand get your money. 

5% Discount Off 


when you order an incubator and 
















4 he best of 
Barron White Leghorns--/f 0°*",0" 
high producing breed Flocks headed by pedigreed 
males with high production records behind them.W rile 
for details. Galion Hatebery & Poultry Farm, Box 260, Galion, 0. 


cC 
J ¢ 





68 Breeds America’s most Profits purebred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geest, Turkeys, Pr Low 10,000 
Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 





¢ Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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The Champion of Oyster- 
Shell, Used by High Layers 
Wise wives know what hens need for better 
laying. Ege-shell materiaiis essentia 

and Reef Brand Pure Crushed Oyster Shell 
supplies i itin most digestible form. Sount 
on 25% more eggs, with stronger shells, 


when your hens have this young, tender 
shell; odorless, dustless. 


Bra 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


Gulf Crushing Co. New Orleans, U.S. A. 






pe a ¢ Ib. and 100 Ibs. Net 
% ae Ib. in New 
re Cartons Heavy Bags 














Dr Hess 


Tablets 


Formerly 
| White Diarrhea Tablets 


A Bowel Astringent 
Use them in all 
Drinking Water until 
Chicks are 8 weeks old 


100-15Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets -*1.00 


At your Dr.Hess Dealers 





















next SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY BOOM 


Shows 53 varieties of Disease Free Exhibition 
Strains of SHO! MAKER'S GOLD BOND 
ae 20.000 B.W.D.tes ed hens by an 
Accredited Veterir ——. 41 years breeding 
or creat er pro s LOW "PRIK ES on 
io wis, hatching « wNe wtown hatched BABY 
CHICKS ™ - brood rs ar ad sapolies. 
WRITE T¢ cluding ow to Raise 95% 
Se c. SHOEMAKER, Box 68, FREEPORT, it 
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| terms. 
| fresh, clean range with the poultry con- 
fined to the limits of a fenced lot has | 


| cross fences as possible, 


Fences That Move 
{ Continued from page 9 ] 


One of these fields is in a legume crop 
each year, but as Kester does not like 
sweet clover for. hay, he seeds half of the 
field in sweet clover and half to red 
clover, then divides the two clover crops 
with portable fence to keep the stock 
out of the red clover. 

The McLean County system of hog 
aising, with hogs being raised on a dif- 
ferent field or pasture each year and in 
many cases with a pen for each individ- 
ual or twin hog house, requires fence 


| which can easily be moved each season 


or even twice in one year. The following 
season the fence must be removed so the 


field can be planted to the crop desig- | 


nated by the crop rotation system and 


the hogs moved in pace with the pasture | 


| crop in the rotation. 


Sanitary separation is the new watch- | 


word for the control of contagious abor- 
tion (Bang abortion). Keep the infected 
animals separated from those which 
have shown no sign of the disease and 


| the chances for infecting the healthy 


animals are slight. Few farms have suffi- 
cient fields or pastures to make this pos- 


| sible, but portable fence will aid in an- 
| swering the problem. 


With poultry—chickens and turkeys 
especially—the value of sanitation has 
made itself evident in no uncertain 
The double yarding system, or 


proved a most practicable practice. 
Fence where it is wanted, when it is 
wanted, with portable housing, makes 
these sanitation methods practicable 


| and profitable—and easy. 


It has seemed particularly desirable 
to many farm operators, with the 
growth of power farming, to use as few 
leaving only 


the permanent boundary fences around | 


the farm. This, of course, immediately 


brings the problem of how to pasture | 


crops and reclaim crop wastes with live- 
stock 

Where the crop rotation system or the 
method of farming makes this practice 
desirable, portable fence is being widely 
used to enclose or divide the fields when 
the time comes to turn in the stock. In 
this way it is easy to provide fall pasture 
or to save crop wastes and gleanings 


| thru livestock and still obtain any bene- 
| fits which might arise from working un- 


fenced fields. 

The use of portable fence, of course, 
does not reduce the importance and 
value of permanent fence, but rather 
supplements it and extends still further 
the earning power of this form of farm 
equipment. With the changing trends 
in agricultural production methods, its 
use and value will undoubtedly increase, 
performing an important part in in- 





creasing the revenue from the land and | 


in reducing production costs. 


N NORTHERN Illinois sweet clover 
is the chief pasture crop, and conse- 
quently the location of the pasture is 
changed each year. Sqmetimes the field 
is divided and grazed alternately. Ray 
srickley of McHenry County last year 
pastured 15 head of heavy producing 
Holsteins on 16 acres of pasture, by 
means of pasture rotation. He started 
them out on 7 acres of permanent blue- 
grass until a 5-acre patch of sweet clover 
had a good start. 










PROSO—originally im- 
ported from Russia—is an 
enormous yielder of both 
grain and hay. One single 
plant from one PROSO 






CAME 
FIRST 


seed aow 3% ark high, FROM 
matu: eads of grain 
with 1,185 seeds in one RUSSIA 


this 





head. Figure out 
enormous oun yield. 
After 15 years’ trial PROSO has proved to 
be one of the best grains for poultry feeding 
in this country. Analyzes practically the 
same as wheat. Can be fed to poultry in 

ndles, or as clean grain from the thresher. 
Makes splendid mash when ground alone, 
or with one part corn or oats to four parts 
PROSO. Plant any time after corn planting 
to middle of July. PROSO is quick to 
mature. Succeeds everywhere. Wonderful 
oe puvies ground infected with quack or 
thistie, 


Give PROSO a Trial 


Marvelous egg and meat a ee — 
eae, ducks, 

er new and old POULTRY KEEPER 
subscribers a wonderful bargain. Big 7-oz. 
package of PROSO seed which, drilled in 
rows 5 ft. apart, will plant % of an acre; or 8 
sq. rods if broadcasted. 7-oz. PROSO seed 
will yield anywhere from 10 to 20 bushels 
of grain. One grower raised 26 bushels 
from one 7-oz. package. Will raise enough 
s© you can prove its great egg and meat 
producing ~¥ ue and save plenty of seed for 
another year. 
We will mail you this 7-0z. package of PROSO 
seed on an order for 2 year’s subscription to 
POULTRY KEEPER. Simply send us only 
$1.00 for a TWO year’s subscription. New 
and old subscribers can all have this remark- 
able offer. If you are already a subscriber 
your time will be extended two years from 
your present expiration date. Take ad- 
vantage of this splendid opportunity to try 
out this new PROSO seed and get one of 
the most generous values you ever received. 
This offer not good in Canada. For points 
West of Denver, add 25c. 


Send your subscriptions at once to 


POULTRY KEEPER DEPT., 2, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


>. 





CATALOG 


Don't buy a brooder of any kind until 
ou send for our catalog and see the most 
PEN a ep and efhicient brooders ever 
saeed poultry raisers. 
A style br er to meet every need. The 
Sol-Hot TWIN FLOAT Wickless 


famous 
canopy brooder — The Sol-Hot Air Blast for 
large brooder houses—the New Sol-Hot Tor 

pedo Coal Brooder and the Sol-Hot Electric 


—every one the best on the market. 
Send for catalog today—.it’s free. (20) 
H.M.SheerCo.,Dept.42, Quincy, 





TORPEDO 


TWIN-FLOAT COAL BROODER 


WICKLESS OIL BROODER 








Raise Your Chicks Safely 


—with DES MOINES BROODER HOUSE 
= Save ALL your chicks. Greatest 
of all brooder houses Over 
20,000 in use. Warm, dry, big 
Vio-Ray windows. Perfect ven 
Double floor. Thor- 
y creosoted, vermin-proof 
le, sectional. Three sizes 
(Cheaper than building yourown 
HSee your dealer or write for ne 
a Free literature. The Hargrove Co. 
(Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co.) 625 N. ¥. Ave., Des Moines, Lowa 








7 
Van Valins Leghorn Farm 
A breeding farm of S.C. White Leghorns producing the 
healthiest, most vigorous stock, capable of laying the 
greatest number of large eggs; selling for highest price. 
Our 18th season. Hatehing eggs: Baby Chicks 


E. C. Van Valin, Prop., College Springs, Iowa 
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Egg Size Is Important 


k :G production in the past has al- | 


4 most entirely been considered from 
the standpoint of actual number of eggs 
luced. Any hen that could produce 


200 to 250 eggs in a year’s time in | 
general flocks of the country was | 
considered an excellent bird to keep and | 


uly found her way to the breeding 

Those with records of 300 eggs 
etter were carefully prized and care- 
ful record kept of their progeny. 

[his attention to egg production over 
so many years has, of course, had the 
ct of bringing up the production 
irk in many of the better managed 
locks of the country. As a matter of 
however, there are many more 
points to be considered in profitable egg 
production. Unfortunately, in the past, 
the increased production has sometimes 
been secured at the expense of one or 
more of these other factors. Wide-awake 
J 
thé 


oultrymen are now quite fully aware 

it the size, shape, and quality of the 
eggs a hen produces are quite as im- 
portant as the actual number credited 
to her. 
lo many poultrymen the disposal of 
a hen that laid over 300 eggs in 365 days 
would seem almost criminal. Yet at the 
seltsville Experiment Farm of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture last year a hen laying 306 eggs was 
culled and no apology made. This hen 
laid eggs that were undersized and badly 
shaped. Altho she laid this large number 
of eggs they did not weigh any more or 
have any more food value than less pro- 
ductive hens with records of 18 to 20 
dozen standard-sized eggs. 

rom a numerical standpoint this hen 
should have been included in the breed- 
ing pen. From the other considerations 
of size and shape, her presence in the 
breeding pen would have been a serious 
mistake and certainly a step in the wrong 


direction. 


lhe Department of Agriculture in its | 


studies of inheritance has found that 
it is much easier to breed into poultry 
the factors responsible for numerical 
production than it is to breed into them 
those factors for size, shape, and quality. 
In order to make progress from this 
ndpoint a minimum requirement of 
-ounce eggs or a pound and a half to 
dozen has been set for all birds that 
to go into the breeding flock. This 
dard is recommended to poultry- 
1 as an effective means of keeping up 
egg size and quality.—T. H. Bartilson. 


Poultry Inspection 


& )NSUMERS’ demand for inspected 
poultry is leading to a great in- 
ase in this work. The federal govern- 

it now has the inspection law in 
‘ce in 11 poultry canning plants, and 


ispecting as high as 2,000,000 pounds | 


canned poultry per month. 





VALUABLE HELP 
_For those who will raise a flock of 
hicks this spring we have a booklet | 
iat will save many losses and suggest 
umerous ways to grow better poultry. 
\ll angles of the poultry business, so 
ur as it concerns farm flocks, are pre- 
ented and discussed. This booklet is 
.ttractively printed and is bound in a 
strong cover. The price is 10 cents. 
Write Suceessful Farming, Book De- 

artment, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PAY POSTAG E 
AND FREIGHT 





OW! is your chance to be the 

proud owner of a genuine 
redwood “IDEAL” Incubator at 
prices and terms so low you'll 
never miss the money. 


“IDEAL” 
INCUBATORS 


Approved By Underwriters 

are made in many sizes—from 65-egg 
size at $9.25 (total cost—freight paid) 
up to 1800-egg size—all fully equipped 
—with Miller’s Patented Egg Turning 


a Trays, “‘Tested” Thermometer with mag- 
nifying tube, Air Cell Indicator, etc. 


DOWN 
Balance 
Equal Monthly 
Payments 


Electric 


At Your | 

Door || ‘Fully 
Equipped — 

No Extras to Buy 
























— ; Triple walls keep the cold out and heat 
ere’s in. $ or either Cash or Easy Terms. 
that New S 0 [ d ona 3 0 D a y Origins Dasested Bee-Twuing 
4é ” vd rays Save o 
“IDEAL” Money - Back Increase Hatchos 15% to 20% 
utomatic One push or pull turns all eggs in- 
oO Ad tment Guarantee stantly without breaking. No night 
ne-Adjustmen etek oy — 
B ‘ fo I watching—85% hatches & better. 
peeaybhe posal h Hundreds of te tend r a"4DE AL * in ube: 
inc u r s to atten to an“ SAL” Incuba- 
—= Canopy Other Bargains A pA Ts oe 
Also made with 42 and s Are it. The first cost of an “IDEAL” 
52-inch Canopies Found in This averages less than 8c per egg 





capacity and the upkeep is 
practically nothing. 






Great Book of 
Bargains— 
MILLER’S 
AMERICAN 
POULTRY 


















Automatic Thermostat ControlsOil Supply—No Rais- 
ing or Lowering of Burner or Oil Supply. Gives a clean, ° 
blue flame—No smoke, no flaring. Insures absolutely uni- 
form temperature regardless of weather changes. 100% safe. 


We Want to Show You Some Astonishing Bargains 
Send for Miller’s New 1930 American Poultry Guide. It’s FREE! Gives suc- 
cessful Methods (used over 41 years) in hatching, feeding and caring for Baby 
Chicks until fully grown. Contains full line of Brooders, Incubators, Brooder 
Houses, Feeders, aterers, Sprouters, Remedies, Radios, Sewing Machines, 
Flower Boxes, Paints, Varnishes. Also many surprises including the new “IDEAL” 
Pig-Chick Brooder thousands are talking about. Send for your copy NOW. 


J.W. MILLER CO. Dept.24, Rockford, Hl. 


Address the Nearest Branch: 


WORTH. AS iD, CALIF 
BOSTON, Maas. GREENSBORO, N. CAR GON 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ISBURG, PA SIOUX CITY, low 
DENVER, COLO. KANSAS CiTy. MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ARGO, WN. D. MEMPHIS, TENN TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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care. Yet it’s marvelously effective for 
No doubt, you keep your chicks com- keeping the crop pure and sweet and 
fortably warm—no doubt, your chicks are guarding against germs and infection 
correctly fed. But thatisn’t enough. If A life saver. 
you could see the disease germs picked Take the advice of the thousands of 
up from the floor and droppings and the users. Thousands, every year, cannot be 
particles of moldy or spoiled food that wrong. Take the advice of leading hatch- 
sour in the little crops, you would un- erymen, who recommend Germozone. 
derstand why diarrhoeas and digestive Germozone is the best first try for 
disorders come in spite of ordinary care. most all poultry illness. Especially val- 
A teaspoonful of Germozone to the uable in case of sour crop, limber neck, 
quart of drinking water three times a bowel trouble, colds, canker, swelled 
week—such a simple, inexpensive little head and the like want to prove to 
At drug, feed and hardware dealers and chick hatcheries (one only you that Germ- 
at a town); or from the factory, postpaid. 12-oz. bottle, 75c; qt., ozone is a life 
$1.50; 14 gal., $2.50; gal., $4.50. 64-page text book on diseases, free saver. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1198 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Trial 
Bottle 


If you have never 
used Germozone 
send.10c to help 
cover postage and 
we will mail you 
a big trial bot- 
tle (only one to 
a family) We 




















Brooding—Growing—Laying Houses 
Now in Two Sizes— Use All 4 Seasons 
? Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10x 10 and 10 x 20 construc- 
tion, 7 ft. highinfront, 5ft.in back. Finest tongued and grooved 4-in. 
| matched lumber throughout,including floor and roof. Wind, storm, 
| rain and weather proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better 
than glass), admits health-producing, bone-building Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Shipped in sections. Easily and quickly erected. Write for 
particulars. Also Hog Houses and Hog Feeders—fullinformation free. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 119 E. 2nd St. Des Moines, ta. 

















Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalog 

r 00 t sages; hundreds of Mlustrations; filled 
Now Ready! 19,7 bite" Murmetion: ‘Gescrives world's 
biggest line poultry equipment supplies wer 375 necessitics 
Write for Free copy. BROWER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
| Dept. Ai, : : QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 


BECK’S Betterbuilt Portable Poultry 
and Brooder Houses. Paten- 
“<a tee. Soldon Part Pay. Literature Free. 

BECK BROTHERS, -FPS6, ’ HERRICK, ILL. 
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and prevents weak legs in chicks. 


Yaa nit tlealthy Chicks Mean 





Greatest Catalog 
FREE 


Guide to | 
Success | 










52 Pages 
150 Pictures 
4o Questions 
| and answers On 
: How to Raise 





Mother Miller 
Chi 


hicks 


















Famous Layers 





Most Complete 
BABY CHICK 
Catalog Published 


=...“ My book posts anyone on how 

“to select, feed and raise chicks 
that will fill the egg crates next winter. In it I 
give you the fruit of my 18 years experience in 
breeding, culling and hatching. 













Champion Layers 


Buy Mother Miller chicks and 
you run norisk. My own experts 
inspect and cull my flocks. I 
know the record of every chick I 
sell, and it is good. 
My foundation 
stock includes 
birds from such 
strains as the 
Young-Tancred 
Oakdale, the Tom 
Barron, and other 
world-famous 
heavy-laying lines. 


I’ll Help You Make Your Winter 
Egg Crop a Sure Thing 


My Special and Royal matings make the 200 
to 250-egg type. My customers of many years 
standing—your ow n nei ighbors, perhaps—verify 
the truth of my claims. I can help you 
make money with my famous layers, as 
thousands of others are doing. Re- 
member, I replace at half price 
any chick dying within 7 
days after you receive the 
shipment. My greatest 
catalog free. 


The Miller Hatchery, 





about 
















Dept. 40 
Bloomington, 
Illinois 












5-10-20 Yard 
REMNANTS 


36in.wide-Fresh-New 
Cuttings from Dealer Rolls 


Genuine 





Wer 90 eas 10 Tarde @ or More 






50c a Yard | 


FLEX-O- GLASS 


Unereakaste GUARANTEED 


FOR POULTRY HOUSES-HOTBEDS—PORCHES--BARN WINDOWS 


"Ey Thousands now prefer and de- | 
; «mand Genuine Fiex-O-Glass. 
Becauseit triples winter egg pro- 
duction—-kilis germs—prevents 
disease and weak legs in chicks 


ting in more U!tra Violet Rays. 
Qedine ass shuts out these rays. 
on va Se Serate h Sheds—Porches and 

Hct Bo ot Larger Proii 
lowa State Exp. Sta., proved Flex-O- 
Glass holds heat in and keeps cold 
ut better than glass. Letsain 26. SR 
titrav iolet Raya (stopped by Glass. 


+ In 12 week test by Manitoba, Can., 
Exp. Sta., chicks gained +4 6 Ib. m« more 
than those r aised under plain # glass, 
American Med. Assn. proved 
months of severest weathering did 
not effect Flex-O-Glass in letting in 
Ultra Violet Rays. Cut with shears— 
nailon. Lasts for years. Guaran' 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD ~- SUPPLY LIMITED! 
Don’tdelay! Getyourorderintoday! Greatest bargainever 


offered—at only 29ca 84: yd. Orderd, 10, 20 yards or more. 
You are fully protected 


yds., add 8c a yard. We Ay 
west of Rockies 32c a yard. 
“‘Prevention of Poultry =. 


hour service. Free 
* sent with order. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MANUFACTURING, co. 
Chicago, Itinois 


hi N. Cicero Ave. 2s, 





*y Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
"4 stock. We are pioneers in the hatchery business. 
’ 100 per cent mane delivery. Write today for our new 
ice list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


fatchery Box 63, Bucyrus, 0. 


money-saving 


Geiden Rule 
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yourtron Clad Money Back Guar- 
antee. Send a check or money order today. For less than 10 
Postage. In Conede and 


—growsstrong: r plants—by let- | 
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More 


By R. 


EALIZING that the winter egg 

money, to pay taxes, interest, an 
those innumerable things that egg money 
buys, is dependent upon the baby chicks 
of the spring before, Missouri farmers 
are following a system designed to hold 
losses to a low point and place egg pro- 
duction on a high level. They grow 
healthy chicks and develop the pullets 
into well-matured birds capable of start- 
ing production in the fall, and vigorous 


| enough to work full time all winter. 


Out of 202 chicks, R. E. Valentine of 
Buchanan County lost only 13, and all 
of those were accidental deaths. There 
was no trouble with disease or worms. 
L. W. Nelson of the same county lost 


| only 12 chicks out of 510 placed in the 


brooder house. This is a loss of only 
2.3 percent, whereas the loss under ordi- 
nary conditions found on the average 
farm is around 35 percent. For the six 
flock owners co-operating with County 
Agent Coe Pritchett of Buchanan Coun- 
ty, the average loss was less than eight 
chicks out of every hundred placed in 
the brooder houses. 

A loss of only two percent in a brood 
of 265 chicks was the result that Mrs. 


A. W. Langston of Cass County se- 
eured. In Chariton County 18 poultry 


raisers reported to County Agent John 
Rush that of the 18,771 chicks hatched, 
16,692 were raised. They had built 
seven new Missouri type brooder houses 
and moved thirty to fresh range. 

The system that holds losses to this 
point is to place early hatched chicks 
on fresh range, feed a growing ration, 
and brood the hatches separately. The 
pullets and cockerels are separated when 
they reach broiler weight. Plenty of 
housing space is provided and kept 
clean and sanitary. 

Early hatched chicks (March and 
April in Missouri) are less susceptible to 
disease and have a better opportunity 
for full development by fall, with conse- 
| quent early production. Then, too, the 
early-hatched cockerels are ready for 
market when prices are better. 

On many farms, chickens have been 
raised on the same ground around sta- 
tionary houses for years until the soil is 
thoroly infested with worm eggs and 
disease germs. Under such conditions 
the loss of baby chicks frequently is 50 
percent or even greater. The chicks 
that survive develop slowly with the 
pullets going into winter quarters un- 
dersized. The result is very few eggs 
during November, December, and Jan- 
uary, the period of highest prices. 

These poultrymen following the Mis- 
souri plan of growing healthy chicks 
realize that feed of the right kind in 
ample amounts is essential to the devel- 
opment of any growing animal. Chick- 
ens are no exception. The starting ra- 
tion generally used is composed of 3J 
pounds of shorts, 30 pounds of yellow 
corn meal, 30 pounds of bran, 25 pounds 
of dried milk, » pounds of bonemeal, 
and one pound of salt. 

This dry mash is fed alternately with 
finely cracked yellow corn. The mash 


THOMAS 


er OC 
Kees 
SON 


is fed twice a day and the corn th: 
times, giving the chicks only what t! 
will clean up in fifteen to twenty n 
utes. After two weeks the mash is k 
before the chicks in hoppers, while t 
corn is fed twice a day. On many far 
skimmilk is used in the place of dri 
milk. If it is not available, tankage 
meat scraps are substituted in the pla 
of the dried milk when the chicks a 
six weeks old, 10 pounds being used t 
replace the 25 pounds of dried milk. 

Last year 351 poultry raisers follow- 
ing this system received a net retin 
from the sale of eggs amounting to S0) 
cents per bird more than was received 
by people using the old-time method o/ 
more or less allowing the chicks to shift 
for themselves. This does not take int 
consideration the additional saving thi 
raising a larger percentage of the chic! 
hatched. 


Eliminating Pullorum 
Disease Paid 
[ r IS estimated that 80 percent of th: 

Illinois poultry flock owners wl! 
tested their breeding stock for Pulloru 
diseases and weeded out the infected 
fowls have found it profitable from t 
standpoint of the health of their chick 
There is no cure for this disease whi 
is sometimes known as bacillary whit 
diarrhea. 

Dr. Robert Graham of the Universit 
of Illinois states that while the test itsel 
is not perfect yet it is the best metho 
we have of detecting the presence of tl. 
disease. Testing the breeding animals 
and using only eggs from those whi 
are free of the disease as well as a tho 
cleaning and disinfection of incubators 
is a profitable precautionary measuré 
Many commercial hatcheries now ar 
insisting on buying eggs only from tested 
flocks, and these are the safest source « 


baby chicks. 


Hatchery Chicks Increase 
N THE north central states at tl 

present it is estimated that a litt! 
over 25 percent of our chicks are coming 
from commercial hatcheries. About 32 
percent are hatched by hens and abou 
31 percent by home incubators. A litt 
less than 12 percent are custom hatche 
it is interesting to note that the numbe 
of chicks produced by hatcheries 
greatly increasing. 


Poultry Marketing 

6 herr ne: are now 139 co-operatiy 

marketing associations in the cour 
try, doing an annual business of approx 
mately $50,000,000. All of these ar 
comparatively young, only one having 
been formed previous to 1915. Indica 
tions are that the volume of business 
will double within the next two or thre: 
years. 


Business Records for Poultry Keeper 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1614. Ask the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for it. 
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These pullets are part of the flock that F. E. Lewis, of Nankin, Ohio, saved out of the 1975 chicks he raised last 
spring. Figured at a dollar apiece, the 987 are worth $987. He sold the roosters for $508.95. Roosters and pullets 
both add up to $1495.95. They cost him $553.21. That’s figuring feed, heat, cost of the chicks, cost of Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-min, cost of everything at 10 weeks. Subtracting this $553.21 from $1495.95 leaves him $942.74 net 
profit. He gave these chicks Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regulagly from the day they were old enough to eat. 
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1975 chicks lived... 
25 died 


POULTRYMAN F. E. Lewis, of Nankin, 
Ohio, had 2000 chicks just out of the shell 
on April 9 of last spring. Ten weeks later 
he still had 1975 of them... alive... healthy 
... past the danger age. He had raised all 
but 25 of those 2000 chicks. 

He had raised more than 98% of this big 
brood while many poultrymen were raising 
only 60% and less. 

These chicks were fed a good starting 
ration, supplied with fresh water, handled 
carefully .:.and one thing more in addition 
to feed and care. They received Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-min regularly from the time 
they were old enough to eat. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min contains a 


full supply of minerals which are essential 
to the rapid growth of feathers. It contains 
tonics to promote appetite, keeps chicks 
hungry and hearty, which enables them to 
resist the ravages of disease. Pan-a-min 
chicks live where others are dying. They 
grow and develop into quick profit. (See 
profit figures above the picture.) 

Take your chicks through the doubtful 
weeks with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min this 
spring. Shield them from sickness and bad 
weather. It'll cost you only a penny a chick 
for ten weeks. It'll pay you profit in lives 
saved ... whether you are raising two thou- 
sand or two hundred. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


A CONDITIONER AND MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 








See Advertising Index, pages 120,12] 
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, fe: BABY CHICKS 
need not die! Thousands raise 95% 
with “START to FINISH” — the original 
“all-emash” ration, for 24 years a chick life 
saver. A complete ration for chicks in 
all stages of growth. To be fed through- 
out the brooding stage. 


STARTS — GROWS — MATURES 


The “START to FINISH” Method of 
feeding has revolutionized chick 


; raising in the Middle West. Indorsed 
S00 B. Seods by Colleges and Experiment Stations 
FirstSWeeks from New York to Texas. 








No confusion — 
no set-backs—no shifting rations as chicks 


Saves work, time and worry. 


grow older. 


36 to 60 More Eggs 
Per Pullet 


Send for FREE Bulletin. 850 valu- 
able helps. Complete brooding direc- 
tions. Secrets learned by tests on 
56,000 chicks. Worth 85 to you. FREE, 
west of Ohio and east of Colo- “Ines 
rado. Not sent else- 
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SPEAR MILLS, 
625 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me free Bulletin—52—"How 
to Raise 95% of Chicks and Get More Pullet Eggs.” 


Name 





R. R. or P.O. No. 





St. or R. F. D. No. setae = 





Town State -_ 




















LOWEST PRICE S warthe 
for quality offered. Delivery right now if wanted. $1 

er 100 booksorder. Same strains that win at 

‘amous Egg Laying Contests. All breeds. 100®@ 
alive, prepaid. Complete poultry course filled with 
secrets and tricks of poultry raising FREE to custom- 
ers. Write for Wondertul Free Poultry Book and 


Chick Prices. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-T MEXICO, MO. 











yet my New Free Cotor Plate Poultry 
Book, It shows Champion fowls 












14 popular vs — 
e ry eed. 

Write for book and latest Fices Carter's 

éChickery, Box 42, E : 

















Y Champion ‘Blood, Heavy Layers. Large, 
white eggs. Insure Big Profits for You. 
Stock, Eggs, Chicks, ow prices. Fine 
catalog iw colors sent free. Write today. 





70 BREED Chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys. Pure bred 
) hardy, northern raised and most profitable, 
Fowis, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 
a prices. America’s great plant. 37th ear, 
aluable new 100 page Poyltry book FREE, 


R . NEUBERT Co, Box 326 Mankato, Minn, 


¢C OD. cHI DR. SMITH’S 


Officially a ree 
State Accredited heavy winter laying stock. All 
breeds. Prompt 100% live delivery. Write now 
for FREE CATALOG, Details and Bargain Prices. 
SMITH ITH HATCHERIES,Box 7. BOONVILLE, MO. 




















Get our “Low Price” 
3.C Wh aay 


offer on Michigan Accredit-d 
conas, Bd. Rocks, famous founda- 
1ew instructive chick book free, 
Mor ite today. Will ship C. O. D. 

SiLveR WARD HATCHERY, Box 31, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 
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special offer. 


of spe 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, 


SUCCESS! 


Tices reasonable. 
Box Si, ATHENS, OHIO 
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Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 21, Monmouth, Ill, 
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ToControl Poultry Tuberculosis 


HE first step in this program is a 
drastic culling out of the old birds. 
Such is the advice of Dr. McMahan of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College. 
He states that the disease generally af- 
fects birds over one year of age and that 


the most frequent mistake in spreading | 


this disease in poultry is the Keeping of 
the old birds. 

Even when the disease has apparently 
been overgome the old birds should be 
rigidly culled as they may continue to be 
an unnoticed source of infection for the 
young birds. Keep the young birds on 
clean ground and away from contami- 
nated soil. Since the disease is not trans- 
mitted to the chick thru the egg of the 
diseased hen control measures are fairly 
easy. Simply raise a new flock on 
grounds where no poultry has been for 
several years. 


What Should Be Done 
About Farm Taxes? 
[Continued from page 11 ] 


husband and wife, and $200 for each 
dependent up to three. 

Of all classes of taxpayers, farmers 
have the best reason to favor the person- 
al income tax. Altho some of them would 
pay a little of it in years of good income, 
other persons who may have little or no 
taxable property but who nevertheless 
enjoy substantial income would be re- 
quired to help the farmer and other 
owners of tangible property to pay the 
cost of state and local government. This 
should reduce the farmer’s total tax 
bill materially. 

The farmer now is called on to pay 
the high tax on his property every year, 
no matter how small his income may be. 
The income tax, on the other hand, 
would reach him only when his net in- 
come exceeds exemption. 

In the case of both the farmer and the 
city man, the income tax, unlike the 
property tax, adjusts itself each year to 
income and to family responsibility. At 
the same time, the income tax distrib- 
utes the cost of state and local govern- 
ment more widely, and requires the 
individual who owns no taxable prop- 
erty to contribute directly to the sup- 
port of state and local institutions. 

This becomes increasingly justifiable 
and necessary with the growth of the 
service functions of government, and 
should stimulate interest in state and 
local government and in economical use 
of public funds. In order to reach a 
large number of persons with ability to 
pay taxes, exemptions under the state 
income tax should be as low as consist- 
ent with a reasonable degree of economy 
in administration. 

The opportunity to reduce the prop- 
erty levy by supplementing it with an 
income tax is, of course, greater in 
states with a large and prosperous urban 
population, where this tax would yield 
far more revenue than in other states. 
Successive revisions of the federal in- 
come tax in recent years have made 
state income taxation far more possible 
that it was years ago. Not only have 
rates been reduced greatly, but thru 
increased exemptions, a vast number of 
taxpayers have been exempt altogether. 

Should federal finances permit further 
reduction in the personal income tax, 
there would be additional room for the 
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‘state tax. This is not to suggest that | 
the states and their subdivisions should | 
hasten to increase their expenditures to | 
he undoing of the advantages of federal | 
< reduction, but to indicate a way of | 
securing tax relief for the farmer on | 
om the brunt of the burden of in- 
ased local expenditures has fallen in 
cent years by reason of a system of 
ition which no longer fits the eco- 
nie conditions under which we live. 
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Safe-guard Profits! 
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in the administration of tax laws, the 
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- ive body cannot be overemphasized. SP Ou A 
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Ys effective work. 
ee Classification of property for taxa- 
se { is also long overdue nm many of 
states. Farcial attempts are .still | — — 
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eg 
than commonly supposed and which, festa wane 
der the present system, are paid for 
taxes levied mainly on farm land and 
ther tangible property. 
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rporation taxes, the inheritance tax, 
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WARNING 


YOUR CHICKS ARE IN DANGER 


STATE and government authorities sa 
that at least 80% of all poultry disease 
| are preventable by the proper method 
& of sanitation. Millions of germs lurk in 
the filth and droppings in brooder and 
hen houses and surroundings...Your 
Chicks (profits) are in danger. 
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Most hatcherymen want to see the 
chicks they sell thrive... that’s 
why they use and recommend B-K 
to their customers. 





Tue editor of this paper and poultrymen everywhere recommend the thorough cleaning and dis- 
infecting of 1-Incubators, 2-Brooder houses, and 3-Feed troughs before they are used. And 4-For 
purifying drinking water... Use B-K (germ killer) for disinfecting and for purifying drinking water. 
B-K is 10 times more powerful than carbolic acid as a germ destroyer ... yet it is non-poisonous, and 
costs very little to use... Directions come with every package. Note— Before disinfecting, clean 
thoroughly with Lewis’ High-Test Lye and boiling water. 

Send for Free Book, “Poultry Health and Poultry Profits” ...Contains 32 pages of helpful authoritative information. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 301 Dickinson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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HE poultry industry on general 

farms is easily adjusted. Either 

an expansion or a contraction of 

the business may take place within a 

paratively short period. It differs 

this respect from many phases of 

When prices are not favorable 

.e production of eggs and poultry 

farmers either sell their hens or 
se to feed an egg-producing ration. 

It matters little just what procedure 

s used, the effects are the same in that 

supply of eggs produced and mar- 


oo 


y 
ing. 


ted is reduced. Furthermore, the 

ti iber of chicks hatched and raised to 
- turity is controlled largely by the 
a st of feed and the selling price of poul- 


ind eggs. 

\ltho there is some variation from 
to year in the income over feed 

t per hen, our records, as reported to 
Missouri agricultural extension 

show that poultry on these 

has been stable enough so that 
average size of flocks has consistent- 
nereased from an average of 114 
s to 187 during the past 10 years. 
was probably due to the remark- 
income derived from the poultry 
rations. 
(he average annual production for 
each hen during that period increased 
100 eggs to 142 eggs. This gain in 
cv yield is evidently due to a combina- 
of factors, such as more intelligent 
ding, comfortable housing, adequate 
feeding, and good management. 

(he average farm income during this 
id increased from $545 to $776. 
feed eost per farm was $254 in 1918 

d $356 10 years later, leaving an in- 

over feed cost of $280 in 1918 and 
$410 at the end of the period. There is 
turally a considerable fluctuation in 
feed cost per hen. It ranges from 
$2.29 in 1918 to $1.96 in 1927, reaching 
w ebb of $1.30 in 1922. The smallest 
turn over feed cost was in 1927. Even 

s income of $2.19 for each hen in the 

is regarded as fairly satisfactory. 

hese records indicate that for every 
ir’s worth of feed fed to chickens on 
various farms over a period of 10 

rs, there has been a return of ap- 
‘imately $2.40. In this connection 

: t might be stated that these figures on 

| . cost of feed include home-grown 

figured at current market prices 
same as for feeds purchased. 
short time ago a careful study was 
by the writer to determine exactly 
t the sources of the poultry income 
and the proportion contributed by 


C¢ ce, 


pe phase of the business. The same in- 
“ ation was desired for expenses in- 
. d on the flocks. This study includ- 
17 flocks of the light breeds and 138 
of the heavy or general purpose 

3: IS. 
- ‘ total average income per flock on 
. 275 farms was $713. The egg in- 
i was $482. Of this, $406 was for 
et eggs, $37 for hatching eggs, and 
n or eggs consumed at home. Fowl 
ie contributed $196, most of which 
tor market poultry. Increase in in- 
x -utory made up the balance of the 


: Income per flock. 
he chief expense items were $167 








Lessons From Poultry Records 
By BERLEY WINTON 


Missouri College of Agriculture 


for grain, $82 for ground feed, $32 for 
protein feed, and $5 for miscellaneous 
feed, making a total average feed cost 
of $286. Depreciation, interest, and de- 
crease in inventory made up another 
expense item of $63, or a total expense of 
$349, leaving a labor income of $364 per 
farm. 

That 67.6 percent of the income was 
derived from the sale of eggs is quite 
evident. It is also interesting to note 
that on the average of these farms 149 
dozen eggs valued at $39 were eaten 
during the year. On the basis of five per- 
sons in each family this estimate shows 
a per capita consumption of.357 eggs, 
which is considerably above 220, the 
average per capita consumption in the 
United States. 

Market poultry makes up 27.4 per- 
cent of the total, or less than half the 
income derived from market eggs. It 
would seem from these figures that high 
egg production and the marketing of this 
product are important factors in secur- 
ing the maximum income from the flock 
of chickens. 


HIS study shows conclusively that 

feed cost is the greatest expense. 
It includes nearly 82 percent of the cost 
of production not including labor. The 
amount of labor used in taking care of 
the farm flock was so variable and diffi- 
cult to record that labor charges were 
not given in compiling the annual 
financial statements. It will also be 
observed that with an average of 166 
hens on these farms there was a labor 
income of $364 for the year or approxi- 
mately one dollar for each day’s work 
and more than $2.25 per hen. 

Another interesting study was of the 
amounts and kinds of feed. Corn is the 
principal poultry feed in the Cornbelt. 
There was an average of 6,151 pounds 
of whole corn fed to each of these flocks. 
This made up 42 percent of the ration. 
Wheat fed totaled 1,271 pounds, oats 
1,413, and miscellaneous, such as kafir 
and cane, 803 pounds. Whole grains 
made up 65.5 percent of the rations. 
Ground feeds made up 29.1 percent of 
the ration. 

The average consumption of bran by 
these flocks was 1,495 pounds; of shorts, 
971 pounds; of mill feed, 872 pounds; of 
cornmeal, 276 pounds; and of other 
ground feeds, 587 pounds. 

Protein feeds included 435 pounds of 
tankage, 238 pounds of meat scraps, and 
1,400 pounds of skimmilk per flock. 
These feeds made up 5.6 percent of the 
ration. 

These.studies disprove a more or less 
common idea that farmers in the Corn- 
belt can produce eggs ard poultry at 
very little expense because their chick- 
ens do not eat very much valuable feed. 
The average flock composed of both old 
and young birds ate a total of more than 
seven tons of feed, including 9,541 
pounds of grain, 4,221 pounds of mill 
feeds, 673 pounds of meatscraps or tank- 
age, and 1,400 pounds of skimmilk that 
was assumed to be the equivalent of 150 
pounds of meatscraps. In addition, 208 
pounds of oystershell, 36 pounds of 

[Continued on page 104) 
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This seine 
Raises More and 
Better Chicks 


Cost Complete, $4.80 


This Brooder will do the work of five good hens, 
brooding from 40 to 100 chicks. And it won’; 
tramp down the chicks or cover them with body lice | 

If you wish to raise several hundred chicks, use 
a number of these brooders. By raising chicks in 
small flocks you check the spread of white diarrhea 
and other infectious diseases, ou prevent the 
stunting due to overcrowding. You raise a larger 
percentage of strong, healthy chicks than by any 
other method, and with less work and bother. 


Burns 10 Days 


without attention 


Postpaid 


to your 








Easy to Operate—Safe— Economical 


The Brooder shown at top of this column is 
heated with the famous Putnam Brooder Heater 
which burns 10 days without filling or trim- 
ming. Practically indestructible—made through- 
out of brass and galvanized steel Beware of imi- 
tation heaters, similar in outward appearance only, 
but using old-style, unsafe burners which require 
trimming every day. 

I sell the Brooder Heater only. With a knife or 
a pair of shears, you can make the hover in a few 
minutes from a second-hand corrugated box, cost- 
ing no more than five cents, perhaps nothing at al). 
Directions for making the hover are packed with 
every Heater. 


How to Get the Brooder Heater 


Send me check for $4.75 and your dealer's 
name. I will ship you a Brooder Heater, all charges 
repaid to your door. If not satisfied, return the 
feater in good order within 30 days and I will 
refund your money. 

My booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps,” free on request 
It tells how to make at home practical Broeders, 
Oat Sprouters and Non-Freeze Drinking Foun- 
tains. Will save you many dollars. Send today 


for your copy. 


I. PUTNAM 


Route 372-N 


Elmira, N. Y. 


“FEEDING SECRETS OF 
@ FAMOUS POULTRYMEN 


In simple terms. with every 
ounce of theory and ‘‘bunk’’ squeezed 
out, Prof. Bolte has written this remarkable 
book for us. It answers the winter egg problem; 
tells how to push late pullets to early maturity; 
reveals sure way to healthy chicks, heavy fowls 


and year round eggs. / 
















Brass Tacks About Big Poultry Profits 
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Meat Scrape—the “last word" with the 

euccessful poultry farms for 35 years. 

— with fowent grease content, 5(% protein — — feed 
alue. Your flocks thrive on Darling's Meat Sc 


DARLING & COMPANY, U. S. Yards, Dept. “'S, Chicago 
Write For Your Copy Tonight 
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amasing owner -dealer pr peaitic n cee i 
Wolt Hatching & Breeding C = 
Box 2B, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


SPECIA LTIES Ginseng planting instructions free 
Girasoi comme rw? feed crop 
Raspberry plants on deferred payment plan. Apple trees 


8 for $1.00. Bulbs, proso, bees, honey, fur rabbits. Writ 
for particulars, Specialty Farm, Rockford, Minn. 
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oultry Yard 
P lon Gxample 


OU like a nice, clean poultry yard, don’t 
you? One that makes it a pleasure to 
care for your flocks? And you like to have 
big, husky chicks running about, too, don’t 
you... the kind that rapidly mature into 
healthy, heavy meat birds and unusual layers? 
Then you'll want this new and better Tip- 
Top Brooder house, because it is easier to 
clean, move about, and care for chicks, and 
builds up the vitality of your flocks. It gives 
more light and fresh air with its 13 big win- 
dows, but there are no drafts. It stops chill- 
ing, crowding, disease, and stunted growth. 
Sides and roof built of finest materials... 
floor of special construction 2x4 No. 1 Fir 
Dimension with one layer of insulation board 
and tongue-and-groove flooring with water- 
proof paper between. Two sizes, sectional, 
easy to erect and lasts a lifetime! For use 
with any kind of stove. Send now for catalog. 
Tip-Top Manufacturing Co., Dept. 5 (C-3) 
Jes omnes owa 
Please send me your new Free Catalog. I am 


interested in Farrowing House.........e++> 
MeetGee TRGGRe occ ccccsuseceeseescdcest 
BE aruda @ kine, 06 euetaaiew bah eee ee 
DE” ivcetee¢ +eeesecotehe on cewephs 
Fe ee eae PIGEE 6% 4s ees en 
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YOUR STARTER 





REDUCE THE LOSS 
SPEED UP GROWTH 
Keep Chicks FREE 
Leg Weakness 
(Rickets) 
Now itis easy to accom- 
plish all these results. Just 
mix with any good mash 
alittle of— 


Conmkeys 









It provides an abundance of the nec- 
essary vitamins, A, B and D, resulting 
in amazingly rapid growth of baby 
chicks, stronger frames, good health, 
lower death rate and no leg weakness (rickets). 


New Low Prices on Conkeys Y-O 


Below are shown the amounts necessary and the 
cost fora 30days' feeding test:gastern Colo. and 
Requires Prices Western 
For 35chicks, 11b. $55 $ .60 
For 70chicks, 2 1bs. 1.00 1.10 
For 170 chicks, 5 lbs. 2.00 2.25 
For 835chicks, 251 bs. 7.50 9.00 
For 1670 chicks, 501bs. 14.00 16.00 
For 3340 chicks, 100 lbs. 22.50 27.50 


VITALIZE Your Feeds at Our Risk 


Send your name, address and number of baby 
chicks you wish to feed. We shall send you enough 
Conkeys Y-O to feed them 30 days. Pay yy 
man when it is delivered. If after ere oe | ‘or 30 

days you are not entirely satisfied, write 
> us and we shall return amount you paid. 


1 2% * THE G. E.CONKEY Co. 
f +, 6748 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


CONKEYS STARTING FEED with 
BUTTERMILK is already vitalized 
with W-@O — saves mixing. Ask your 
dealer or write us. (381) 













SUCCESSFUL FARMING, March, 1930 


ORTABLE brooder houses moved to 

fresh range play a big part in poultry 
success. That was the experience of a 
group of Holt County, Missouri, poul- 
try women last spring in raising chicks. 
The 15 people who co-operated with 
County Agent E. T. Itschner in carrying 
out the Missouri plan of growing healthy 
chicks raised 6,306 of the 6,921 baby 
chicks placed in the brooder houses. 
There was an average loss of only 8.9 
percent. 

Mrs. E. A. Cottier of Mound City, 
started 800 chicks and raised 700. Rats 


| killed the 100 lost. Exceptionally good 


results were secured by Mrs. W. G. 
McGuire of Mound City. She put out 
756 chicks and raised 93.5 percent, or 
707 of them. She built one new brooder 
house and moved the old ones onto 
range that had not had chickens on it 
in recent years. 

Some of the other experiences of indi 
vidual co-operators were 570 chicks 
raised out of 660 hatched by Mrs. L. W. 
Notley of Bigelow; 298 raised out of 
308 by Mrs. Fred Kollmer of Forest 
City, and 431 raised out of 455 put in 
the brooder houses by Mrs. John 
Thompson, Mound City. 

The plan that these poultry raisers 
have followed successfully consists of 
early hatching (March and April for 
Missouri conditions), raising the chicks 
on fresh-clean range, feeding a good 
growing ration, brooding each hatch 
separately, separating the pullets and 
cockerels at broiler weight, and provid- 
ing roomy, sanitary quarters. They 
have found that the early hatched 
chicks are less susceptible to disease 
than are those hatched after warmer 
weather has come. This means, of 
course, that some kind of brooder house 
must be provided, but brooder houses 
are an essential part of the equipment 
for raising baby chicks under present 
day conditions. The old hen in an indi- 
vidual coop served a purpose a genera- 
tion or so ago but she has little place on 
the modern farm. 

Contaminated ground accounts for 
heavy losses of chicks on many farms. 
This is especially true where the chick- 
ens have run on the same ground for 
several years. These Holt County 
people have overcome this difficulty by 
moving small brooder houses built on 
runners out to ground not used recently 
for chicken range. They also kept the 
houses cleaned out and sanitary. 

In order to develop the pullets for 
early fall layers they were fed-.a growing 
ration during the entire season. This 
was not so essential to raising the chicks, 
but why raise them if they are not to 
lay eggs the following fall and winter? 
The late maturing pullet that goes into 
cold weather undersized seldom ever 
lays many eggs before the following 
spring.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Lessons From Poultry Records 
[Continued from page 163] 
grit, and 8 pounds of bonemeal were 
used by the average flock. 
It will be recalled that two-thirds of 


They Raise Healthy | 
Chicks 





the feed was composed of grain and t 
remainder of ground and protein fe: 
This is almost the exact proporti 
recommended by the Missouri College o; 
Agriculture with the exception of pro 
tein supplements. Even there the actug 
practice comes within one percent of th; 
college recommendations. 

It seems likely that the production oj 
poultry and eggs in the Cornbelt wil 
continue to be profitable. This at least 
will always be true when well-bred flocks 
are properly housed and fed and th 
proper attention is given to sanitati 
management, and the satisfactory mar- 
keting of the poultry products. 


Drugs Do Not Increase 
Egg Production 


R. H. E. MOSKEY, United Stat 
Department of Agriculture, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that 
known drug or combination of dr 
when fed to poultry will increase 
production. He states further that 
department has objected repeat 
by warning and by seizure, to the u 
any label on drug preparations for fi 
which indicate that the preparation \ 
increase the number of eggs. Ot 
preparations which are claimed to in- 
crease the fertility of,eggs and to im- 
prove their hatchability are just as ob- 
jectionable. 

The department at the present time 
is devoting considerable attention to 
drugs which are offered as a cure for 
poultry diseases. These include typhoid, 
cholera, coccidiosis, fowl pest, roup; 
diphtheria, chicken pox, diarrhea, gapes 
of chicks, and blackhead of turkeys, all 
of which he says do not respond to drug 
treatment once they are contracted. 

He goes further to say that the label- 
ing of a mineral mixture, stock powders, 
and tonics to indicate that they remedy 
or control worm infestation constitutes 
misbranding under the Federal Food 
and Drug Act. Neither must the labels 
on these tonics, minerals, or other prod- 
ucts indicate that they will increase dis- 
ease resistance of fowls or ward off any 
disease. 


Clean Range Paid 
CC raised on clean ground 


are healthier than those reared o1 
the old yards. This was again proved in 
the flock owned by Carl Ruud of Rock 
County, Minnesota. The baby chicks 
were divided in 1928 and part of then 
were grown on clean ground. The pullets 
from the two divisions were kept in 
separate houses during the winter, 
spring, and summer, were fed the same 
rations, and both flocks received the 
same shelter and care. When the flocks 
were culled in July, 23 percent fewer 
culls were found in the flock that had 
been raised on clean ground.—C., G. G., 
Minn. 


Culling Poultry, circular 147, may be 


obtained from the Kansas State Ag? 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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REMODEL, Build, Ventilate 









































































he ° 
; or Equip Your Pouliry House 
ar- = 
ae, Just fill out and mail coupon below and we will send you our new Jamesway Poul- 
House Book, showing how Jamesway will help you remodel your old poultr 
g 
house—or build new—have it up-to-date, warmer in winter, cooler i in summer, to bring you extra 
profits and greater convenience. 
Zomseway Ottest Whether you have an old poultry house that you want 
te Pama - to make more profitable or want to build a new 
re- one you will find it will pay you well to send 
ne for this book, 
g _—_— Thousands of practical farmers and 
gg poultry raisers have increased their hen 
profits by availing themselves of James- 
way service and experience, and using 
S| b Megs the kind of house that provides that 
a Nn > condition under which hens do best. 
vil a * 
> =e New J amesway Book Tells How 
~ - these folks are succeeding with their flocks—tells how their houses are built, 
sh. $ how they are ventilated, how they are equipped, how they are able to con- 
trol conditions inside the house, keeping them warm and dry in winter and 
nin cool in summer. Jamesway engineers and poultry experts have been developing better methods 
a of housing poultry for 25 years. It has been said and is generally conceded by those who know, 
he — that the greatest contribution made to 
1Or = ix the poultry industry in the past ten 
id, Te Jamesway Pointed Arch = years, has been made by James- 
ups r/R , Poultry House Fae way in giving the farmer and 
pes Goeaae | ata oy” | poultry men poultry houses 
all — — that enable them to con- 
rug — ry trol conditions inside the 
| house regardless of the 
el || 1} weather outside. 
| - 
Ts, ~ a ‘ d —, 
‘dy 17 ey: Read This Letter Send for this Book Now 
ser — = + “‘Our Jamesway Poultry House When you remodel or build a new poultry house be 
Y id 2 2 32=F| mm. worked perfectly last winter. It kept oe a, — nad ee — your future success 
els : ;, . wit ul e |. 
p 
‘ = the temperature so even all winter that poultry depends on it. Why not use the knowl 
od- : 5 | we never had frost or ice in the house. edge and experience of the organization that is best 
lis- DS. Bit act leet 6 Gillan at elidin or qualified to help you? Our new book is yours for the 
ny P Fa : “ty bens asking and no obliga tion. Send , for it. 
: ¥ have any diseases in flock. Wealmost y, ay Shed a 
doubled our egg production. I cer- Roof House = 
: tainly would recommend to anyone : (82) 
rye ZA; who is going to remodel or build an | mi 
a up-to-date poultry house, to consult \ i) 
ne Jamesway, theirs is the only system.” 1 fan i 
on y ° By 
tin Weil. Ande,Chippewa Falls, Wis. —— tii HM s, erg eee 
‘k pare 
ie te rs ' ; ' elt ‘ ! : . ‘ 
ze a wae 
! = JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 8482 
lets = = Ft. Atkinson, Wis. mira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn, 
in = JAMESWAY Ltd., Atlantic and Liberty Sts., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
ter i I aminterested in O Remodeling 0 Building O Equipping 
‘ It 0 Heating O Ventilating a Poultry House. Send me literature 
= = = on O)Pointed Arch Poultry House () Shed Type O Offset 
the = —] Gable House ©) Remodeled Poultry Houses. Am alsoi ntere 
cks = — estedin © Mature Flock Equipment 0 Baby Chick Equipe 
wer = 4 I ment () Brooding Equipment (QO Incubators DO Insulation, 
ne ad = 
o A 





YOU ARE _ yy To Zune In On JAMESWAY BARN WARMING RADIO PROGRAMS Station W. L. S. Chicago > | Tues. 
8:30 to 9 P. M. Station K. D. K. A. Pitts. Every Wed. 6:30 to 7 P.M. Station W. . O. Minn. Every Thurs. 7:30 to 8 P. M. 


See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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How Ohio Gardens Grow 





Careful Planning Makes Them Succeed 


Note: Three hundred dollars make @ eomfort- 
abie addition to the famity income and the 
farm garden will do it. But there must be 
some careful planning now. The author is a 
garden specialist who has helped others plan. 
You will be helped we are sure.—— Editors 


AST spring some 25 Ohio farm 
women made a business of study- 
ing their vegetable gardens. These 

women were loeated in five different 
southern Ohio counties. The plans they 
evolved and the experiences they en- 
joyed im connection with the farm 
garden have been made the basis of 
this article. 

A farm garden specialist from Ohio 
State University was called in to act as 
a sort of an advisory member of these 
garden elubs. At the several meetings 
and conferences it was brought out that 
one gardener had little use for white 
potatoes, another wanted as few par- 
snips as possible, another had plenty of 
sweet corn growing as a commercial 
crop on his farm. As a result of the 
many suggestions and criticisms a work- 
ing plan was developed which met all 
of the requirements as nearly as one plan 
could meet them. 

This plan appears in conneetion with 
this article. The gardeners were advised 
to use the general scheme of the plan as 
regards the arrangement of the vege- 
tables in the rows. The plan is flexible 
and can be changed and rearranged to 
suit the needs of nearly any gardener. 

The size of this garden is less than 
one-fifth of an aere. The plan calls for 
almost every known kind of vegetable. 
Some of the women wanted to try out 
such vegetables as ‘“calabrese” and 
“‘Witloof chicory.” Whenever the plan 
calls for something which is not desired 
in such large quantities or which is not 
wanted at all the gardener can omit a 
part or all of that ale of the plan. 
The resulting smaller garden will be 
that much more satisfactory and still 
be practical. 

+ one woman put it after reading 
over the finished plan and comparing 


By E. R. LANCASHIRE 


University af Ohio 


it with her requirements, “I have no 
need for all those things which the plan 
calls for but it will not take me long to 
remedy the matter.” The plan was 
developed to meet the requirements of a 
family of five people. Vegetables for 
storage, canning, and immediate con- 
sumption from this garden will be more 
than sufficient. to supply the demand of 
most families of such size. In fact, there 
should be a fair surplus which in some 
eases might be disposed of thru a road- 
side market. 

In nearly every case these women 
gardeners pointed out that a small extra 
early garden as near to the kitchen door 
as possible was a feature worthy of 
being included in any farm garden dis- 
cussion. Such crops as lettuce, radishes, 
and spinach can be sowed in an espe- 
cially prepared soil as near the deor as 
sunlight and other factors permit. 

This soil can be manufactured. 
Unusually good drainage and a load or 
two of sand will turn the triek. When 
such a small-sized garden plot is avail- 
able the farmer’s table will have such 
added attractions as bright red radishes 
and crisp green lettuce at a much 
earlier date than can otherwise be 
safely assured. 


[= WILL be noted that the plan calls 
for the planting of “a earliest crops at 
one side of the garden. Each succeeding 
planting is made next to the one just 
before it. In this way the garden is 
planted from one side to the other with- 
out skipping a row here and there for 
later planting. Rotation of erops in such 
a garden is accomplished by reversing 
the starting point each year. For ex- 
ample, this year the first row cam be 
planted along the left side of the garden 
and next year this same row can be 
planted on the opposite side. It is 
assumed that the rows will always run 
the leng way of the garden. 

Most farm gardens are in the same 
place year after year and it was agreed 
that this is as it should be. There are 
some features which make one garden 





A FARM GARDEN FOR FIVE PEOPLE 


naturally able to yield more and better 
vegetables than others; then, there 
the matter of fencing the garde: 
Regardless of such location it was als 
agreed that in many cases the garde: 
were much larger than the plan sug 
gested required. 

To meet this obstruction it was jok 
ingly suggested that each oversize faru 
garden be divided and that the husband 
assume control of one half and the wife 
manage the other half. The suggestion 
was followed and in reply to what the 
man should plant in his half of the gar- 
den the jester said, “Soybeans.” So the 
divided garden would be planted to 
soybeans or some other soil-building 
erop to be turned under as a green 
manure and perhaps a second soil-build- 
ing crop such as rye could be planted as 
soon as the beans were turned under. 


UCH a scheme is not at all foolish and 

should be tested out before it is cast 
aside. When combined with the matter 
of reversing the location of the first row 
planted in the garden each year it r 
sults in a four-year rotation of erops 
The garden will inerease in yielding 
powers to such an extent under sucii 
treatment that. the half can in many 
cases produce as mueh as the whole gar 
den formerly yielded. For gardens 
which eannot easily and plentifully b: 
supplied with barnyard manures suc! 
a plan is invaluable. 

It is understood that the farmer is to 
exchange gardens each year with his 
wife. By so doing a fime clean garden 
plot is assured for the production of 
vegetables each year. Under the system 
of management suggested the weed 
problem is greatly reduced. The con- 
stant croppimg thruout the growing 
season of the vegetable garden together 
with the growing of the green manure 
crops will give the weeds little oppor- 
tunity to beeome established and choke 
out the vegetables. 

The planting dates suggested in the 
plan for the garden both for the first 
planting and for the succession erop will 





Planting Planting Row 
Date Size About 80 Feet by 100 Feet Date Succession Crop Width 
Mar. 20 16° Radish. 30’ Male, 5’ Lottuwon, G5" Pua... cc ccc ccc cc ccc ccccces June 10 Lima Beams.......cccoscees 30 | 
A.) Fe iii er Dibner Hin ene ees Bites eratrengneanead RA ar ee 2 | 
April 1 10 T ettuce, ‘30 Must: ard, 25° Spinach, 45/ Onion Sets . rusuvees Ueypeds oat July el Dwarf Beans............... 30 
April 1 20" Beets, 20’ Carrots, 10’ Endive, 10’ Kohl-rabi, 40’ Turnips. . dnp 24 li a eS SA eee 30 | 
rs Bm. ow OU EE ee fee rey ee ree eT Pree eee 30} 
April 1 20’ Onions (Bottle), 10’ Leeks, 0’ Horseradish .................- RIPE Se SSE Ae, 5 a ee ite 30 | 
30’ Salsify, 30’ New Zez ee OSS FRE Ts= eS a ee ee ae hi dorcy WN eda axle be.g ks <b ele 30 | 
April 10 50’ Head Lettuce, 50 Es arly Cabbage ........... ae July 1 Sweet Corn....... ee 
April 15 10’ Radish, 20’ Kale, 5’ Lettuce, 20/ Carrots, 25’ Beets, 20/ Swiss Chard. ...-July 15 Beets . ..-.2 | 
April 15 Early Potatoes (3 rows each 100° long), 300%. . cocceeheag. TF Heed Lettuce, Sweet Corn. . 30 i 
April 15 20’ Kohl-rabi, 50’ Spanish Sweet Onions, 30’ Bermuda Onions.................8e f Radish, Spinach............30 |} 
April 20 50’ Calabrese, 50’ Cauliflower mt: Lies emseunsde sete SS Taupe Eprems......i...c06 ff 
May 1 10’ Radish, 10/ Kale, 5’ Lettuce, 10’ Kohl-rabi, 20’ Beets, 20/ Carrots, 25’ | 
Sweet Corn da -+see+eeeAug. I Endive, Chinese Cabbage....30 | 
May 15 20’ Kale, 20’ Beets, 20’ Carrots, 10’ Kohi-rabi, 3¥ Witloof C hicory. be ana wets oe © Becca s. ai Sublabaabaal 30 |i 
May 15 100’ Shell Beans..... asketind awed ee i I octets an ease eed 30 «(| 
May 15 100’ Sweet Corn (Pumpkin and ee RR er ee ree ee Eee 30 
me” 8 FT a ee ee I ae a ee 30 
May 20 20’ Okra, 30’ Dwarf Beans, 5 ee Fe Fe i Paes Ss FS NP a 30 =| 
May 20 70’ Cantaloupe, 30’ Watermelon... (0 tdigh ied a eORS 00 thine 46s cnebigtinn Vek tga Ghee re eee 60 | 
May 25 10’ Peppers, 90’ Tomatoes... oo0eceCebbesies Somes ha00 oe 6one 00 sueend oo 50 ebeeneeeumeetenasssaeneees 45 | 
Oe ee ee erate eee ree a a ee ee ee ea 45 | 
June 1 200 Sweet Cape Ovals Lison. Roane i Ges OF GRO 5 co.cc conccccoccdsd cam abcccccscccecqvcsttuenvepteseces 30 |} 
June 1 5’ Lettuce, 10’ Eggplant, 85’ Cucumbers. ............. Scan +esedamees Levees pee. opeeesees eienegues cee oomdes 45 H 
1} 
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fit the season in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, | 
and similar states, unless the season is 
usially late or the garden is of a | 
heavy, slow-draining soil type. Allow- 
ances; will need to be made to fit the 
time of planting to the place where the 
irden is located. 
\s soon as a crop reaches its prime, it 
is intended that it be disposed of and 
that the space be planted to some other 
rop. With this in mind it is easily seen | 
that too much of any one crop should | 
not be planted at one time. An estimate | 
the amount of any particular vege- | 
table which the family will consume, | 
can, or store is needed. In making this 
estimate it is necessary to know how | 
long each vegetable is at its best, as well | 
as how much the family can use during | 
that amount of time. 

Succession crops are a part of in- 
tensive farming and those suggested in 
the plan can be used to good advantage 
in most cases. Some system needs to 
be worked out to fit the needs of the 
individual family. 

The rows of this garden plan are 
nearly all 30 inches wide. There are 
three 45-inch rows and one 60-inch row. 
The garden is arranged for horse culti- 
vation. Of course where hand culti- 
vators are to be used, many of the rows 
could be closer together and the size of 
the garden be reduced. 

Every vegetable needs a certain | 
amount of room for best development. | 
Plans should take this into considera- | 
tion. More space between plants in the 
rows and less space between the rows is 
the safest system. Fast growing, well- 
shaped vegetables are produced only 
when the rate of seeding in the rows is | 
thin enough to permit a normal develop- | 
ment. 


Cut Shrubs for Late Winter 
Blossoms 





ATE in winter or very early in spring, 

~ when winter bouquets, bittersweet, 
and Chinese lantern plants are faded 
and dusty, go into your garden and cut 
shoots from shrubs whose flowers bloom 
on stalks of the previous year. They 
may be placed in water and allowed to 
start naturally. If placed,in the base- 
ment and sprayed with warm water 
several times each day the blossoms will 
open much more quickly. 

Flowering almond or pink apple blos- 
soms blooming on your mantle give a 
spring-like airiness to the drab winter 
lays. Pussy willow and forsythia, with 
its golden bell-like flowers, placed to- 
gether in a vase, have a “Japanesy” 
ppearance. The shoots of both of these 
hrubs open quickly and easily. 

For bright colors try two or three 
oughs of Japanese quince or redbud in 

low brass bowl. If yellow color is de- 
sired there are a number of good ones, | 
ladder senna, flowering currant, cor- 
elian cherry, and twigs from the pea 
tree. 

Mock orange or Thunberg’s spirea can 
be made to send forth white airy blos- 
oms in your home while the cold March 
winds are blowing.—R. F. L., Kansas. 


The following are recent bulletins 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Larkspur or Poison 
Weed, farmers’ bulletin 968; Tubercu- | 
losis in Livestock, farmers’ bulletin 1069; 
Herbaceous Perennials, farmers’ bulle- 
tin 1381. 
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67.6 
BUSHELS 








Yield per Acre 
from Untreated 
Seed 





86.7 
BUSHELS 







Yield per Acre 
from Ceresan- 
treated Seed 


Ceresan seed treatment increased the yield of oats 19.1 bushels 
per acre in an Illinois Experiment Station test. 


Ceresan prevenfs smut, increases yields 


Harmless to 


The difference between a large oats yield 
and a small one is not always a matter 
of more acreage. Practical tests now have 
proved that you can increase your yield 
of oats without increasing your present 
acreage, if you prevent smut damage by 
safe and effective dust seed treatment with 
Du Bay Ceresan. 

Old-fashioned seed treatments often 
injure germination. The liquid formalde- 
hyde method frequently injures 30% of 
the seed, and further losses may result 
from freezing, heating or sprouting. Avoid 
these risks. Ceresan is safe to seed; 
deadly only to seed-borne disease organ- 
isms. 


Oats smuts reduce yields 


In 1928, loose and covered smuts of oats 
reduced Iowa’s crop 18,000,000 bushels. 
In 1929, according to state and federal 
crop authorities, smuts caused more than 
normal damage in Kansas, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. Such 
losses can be prevented with Ceresan. 


Controls smuts; increases yields 


Wisconsin Circular 133 reports that Cere- 
san has given very good control of oats 
smuts in that state. According to the 
August, 1929 issue of the Plant Disease 





CERESAN 


Dust Disinfectant 
Jor Seeds of 


Wheat, Oats, Barley 


for Seed Corn 





See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 


germination 


Reporter, Ceresan gave “‘good control” 
of oats smut in Iowa; and in Kansas, 
Ceresan dust treatments gave “‘excellent 
control” of oats smut. 

Yield increases usually result from Cere- 
san seed treatment. A bulletin of the 
Mlinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
reported Ceresan gave perfect smut con- 
trol, increasing the yield on smutty 60-Day 
Oats by 13.8 bushels per acre, and on 
smutty Big 4 Oats by 19.1 bushels per 
acre. These increases were double those 
obtained by formaldehyde treatment. 


Treat barley; wheat; cotton 


Barley, wheat and cotton yields are also 
both improved and increased by Ceresan 
seed treatment. In one test on barley, 
Ceresan completely controlled stripe and 
covered smut and increased the yield 
over 5 bushels per acre. 

Ceresan treatment of Dicklow spring 
wheat gave full control of stinking smut 
when the check plots showed up to 7.5% 
infection. In cotton tests, Ceresan pro- 
duced yield increases of as much as 190 
pounds per acre over the yield from un- 
treated seed. 


Treat seed now with Ceresan 


Ceresan is easy to apply; just dust it on. 
And very economical! Only 3 ounces 
required per bushel of seed oats, barley 
or cotton; 2 ounces per bushel of seed 
wheat, rye, sorghums or millet. Ask your 
dealer now for our free Ceresan pamphlet, 
or write to Bayer-Semesan Company, 
Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


CERESAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains and Cotton 
SEMESAN JR. 


SEMESAN BEL 


for Seed Potatoes 


SEMESAN 


for Flowers and 
Vegetables 
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CROWTH-MATURITY- HEALTH 


A-HIGHLY - CONCENTRATED 
PLANT-FOOD 


9219 


ARMOURFERTILIZER WORKS 
CHICAGO US A 
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MopeERN farming is intensive 
farming. A high yield from 40 
acres always shows more net 
profits than a low yield from 80 
acres. It means less work in 
plowing, planting, cultivating and 
harvesting. It means less money 
for help, seed, and implements. 

One of the outstanding aids to 
profitable farming is the gener- 
ous use of fertilizers. 

Unquestionably NPK, which 
has 45% available plant food, is 
a forward step in fertilizer manu- 
facture. It helps to maintain soil 
fertility. It is a super-fertilizer. 
It has enough nitrogen to grow a 
large crop quickly; phosphoric 
acid to mature it early and avoid 
the danger of frosts; and enough 
potash to insure a healthy plant 
and a crop that will grade high 
in the market. 

NPK is properly made. It has 
the proper ratio of plant food 
elements. It is in splendid me- 
chanical condition, and can be 
applied in small or large quan- 
tities with ordinary fertilizer at- 
tachments. 

NPK furnishes one of the best 
means of reducing cost of crop 
production and increasing the 
dollar return per acre. 


Fill out the coupon below. We 
will be glad to name you a price 
and deliver through our nearest 
dealer, or to your station if 
necessary. 


a Oe ae 


President 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


LAA PALOMAR AA RAL REA RAMA ADAM 





Charles H. MacDowell, President 

ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 

Dept. 101, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Please name price (delivered at my railroad 

station) of— 


bags NPK 9-27-9; bags NPK 9-18-18 





Name_ = — —_ 
OS ae CC 
Town___ ‘. State ___ 


Dealer’s Name 
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A New Apple Pest 


NEW apple pest whose injury to 

44 the Missouri apple orchards was 

first noticed at Waverly in the fall of 

1928, is being studied at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 

This pest is a small, whitish cater- 

pillar, whose species has been identified 


| as belonging to a group known to be 


mostly tropical. The damage to the 
apples begins to show up in September. 
It is usually indicated by a dark, wind- 
ing streak beneath the peeling, or a 
block-like mined area under the peeling. 
The peeling above the mined area dries 
out and turns brownish in color. The 


worm later on may go deeper into the 


fruit. 

The investigators on distribution and 
identity of the new worm will be as- 
sisted by any specimens that fruit grow- 
ers may run across, if these specimens 
are sent to the Department of Ento- 
mology, Missouri State Agricultural 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Buckthorn Hedge 


E HAVE a buckthorn hedge across 

the front of our place. It was here 
when we bought the place. We wish it 
were privet for we would like to have 
sheafed hedge. Can you shear buck- 
thorn? 
eryman to find out what it is, but I for- 
got to ask whether it could be sheared 
or not.—Mrs. A. B. D., Lllinois. 


The buckthorn may be sheared. I 


think you will find the buckthorn fully 


.as satisfactory as privet would be, under 


the circumstances. Furthermore, it has 


| - . . 
the advantage of being somewhat dif- 


ferent from the privet, and it is an ex- 
cellent shrub to use in this way, in 
many cases, in place of the more com- 
mon privet. 


Honey Bees Trebled Fruit 
Profits 


irorts colonies of bees placed in a 
block of 2,000 trees in the Kentucky 
Cardinal Orchard in Henderson County, 
Kentucky, trebled the profits from these 
trees last year. The bees multiplied the 
bushels of picked apples by three with 
less than half as many windfalls as in 
two similar orchards that were under 
more favorable circumstances, except 
for the bees. These are the results given 
by Frank Street, manager of the 
Kentucky Cardinal Orchards. 


“Tn 1928, during a trip thru Michigan | 


orchards,” Street continued, “I was 
very much impressed by the outstand- 


| ing results which were claimed by or- 


chard owners thru putting bees and 
bouquets into orchards that in other 
years had been poor bearers. 

“We had three orchards, 
about 2,000 comparable trees. The Park 


| Orchard and the Home Farm Orchard 


contained several varieties, so both had 
better chances for cross pollenization. 
The Green Orchard was plant: «d to 
Winesaps with the third tree in‘every 
third row a Champion for cross fertiliza- 
tion, since Winesaps are notoriously 
poor pollen bearers. One-ninth of the 


| trees in the orchard were Champions, 


eight-ninths were Winesaps. Fifty stands 
of bees were placed in the orchard, each 
hive about 10 feet from a Champion 


tree. After blooming was over, the bees 


were taken out of the orchard. 


I showed a specimen to a nurs- | 


each with | 


1 Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kili Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 

yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
state Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the origirial Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


MAY’S Money-Saving 
SEED CATALOG 
WRITE FOR IT 


aS ray a 
SAVE 2 ALFALFA 


Get BETTER SEED at LOWER ong 
Genuine hardy Northwestern 
Alfalfa purchased direct from 9 
the grower in producing field. PER BU. 
Recleaned 6 times for sowing. 
Finest ever seen, why pay more than my low price. 

RED CLOVER— Another ease > 
Practical, hardy Red Clover Seed $ 

ii PER BU. 









Ae ia ngy 


Bags Free 


of better quality than you ever 
bought for so low a price. Priced 
lowbeneate I buy and sell direct. 

Catalog of Seed Bargains- FREE! 
Sensationally low price on fine Grimm; hardy Alfalfas, Red 
Clover, Sweet Clover, Mixtures, Grass Seeds, etc., from best 
producing sections of the country. Write for it now. 


MAY SEED & NURSERY CO. 


ee Dept. 35 Shenandoah, lowa wa 

















SHUMWAY'S 


Good Seeds 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 

finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 

producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
147 S. First St., Rockford, Ill. 


















The earliest, largest golden Sweet Corn ever intro- 
duced—out-yields Golden Bantam-10 days earlier. 
Rich sweet flavor—a money maker for market. 
Large trial packet 10c, with empty packet good 
for 10e on an order from beautifully lustrated cata- 
log describing everything in garden and flower seeds, 
farm seeds and nursery stock. Catalog free. 


ie 
7 Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. , 106 First Ave. , Faribault, Minn. 





























“Ordinarily we have a large propor- | 


tion of apples that fall at picking time. 

This is generally true where the day 

temperatures hang at 65 degrees and the 

night temperature drops down to 60 

We are not proud of this; it is 
ist one of those inescapable facts.’’ 

In the Park Orchard there were 5,601 
bushels of picked apples and 3,800 
bushels picked up off the ground, mak- 

g a total yield of 9,461 bushels of which 
50.8 percent was picked and 40.2 per- 
cent was taken from the ground. 

In the Home Farm Orchard, 5,839 
bushels were picked from the trees, 
3.060 bushels were picked up off the 
ground, making a total yield of 8,899 
bushels of which 65.6 percent was 
picked and 34.4 percent windfalls. 

Compare with this the figures from 
the Green Farm which would have been 
normally less favorable, bearing in 
mind that the 50 stands of bees in the 
orchard was the main difference. 


ees. 


Here the picked apples amounted to | 
114 bushels, the ground apples were | 


2,869 bushels, and the total yield was 
17,283 bushels! Transposing these fig- 
ures, 85.4 bushels out of every hundred 
clung to the branches until they could 
be picked whereas but 16.6 bushels fell 
to the ground. 


Street finds that the larger the num- 


ber of seeds there are in the apple, the 
more tightly it will cling to the tree. 


Apples that drop in June generally have | 


but two seeds; those that drop 10 days 
before normal ripening time shave four 
seeds, while those with more than this 


number tend to remain until the pickers 


can get to them. 

The busy bee, by causing five or more 
apple seeds to grow where only two, 
three, or four grew before, doubled the 
yield, trebled the number that clung to 


the tree until picking time, and halved | 


the number of windfalls. 
worth his weight in diamonds—and 
then some.—I. J. M., Ind. 


Topworking the Old Tree 


N MANY a home orchard the owner 
is impressed with the sad fact that 
there are too many undesirable varieties, 
too few of the varieties needed to supply 
the storage cellar or cave with a whole 
inter’s supply of fruit. 
Where there are trees already in full 
aring, but of the wrong variety, this 
tuation can be remedied most readily 
| quickly by topworking these old 
ees. Placing grafts in trees is the ac- 
cepted method of working over one 
iety of tree into a different variety. 
lither the whip-graft or the cleft-graft 


can be used. 
is obvious that with the root sys- 
tem already established, topworking— 


changing the variety of the tree already 
in bearing—a job that can be done at 
; time during the dormant season, 
will result in getting fruit of the desired 
variety much more quickly than would 
be possible by setting out young trees, 
and waiting for them to bear. 


[t is possible that the first grafting | 


done by the amateur will not turn out 
successfully as he might wish. How- 
ever, a little experience and some pa- 
nee and perseverance will make it 
ssible for the amateur to become more 
1 more experienced. It will make it 
ssible for him to tackle the job of 
inging old varieties into new with 
and success. 


tire 


confidence 


Each bee was | 






























WEEDER-MULCHER -CULTIVATOR 


Send for illustrated 
Garden Book 
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Weep ve Garden 


CLEAN! 


There is no need to make slow hard 
work out of tending garden. The 
BARKER has proven that for more 
than a quarter of acentury. For thou- 
sands and thousands the world over, 
gardening has become a quick, easy 
job—just fun. 

The BARKER destroys the weed 
growth—even the tiny sprouts not 
yet up are thrown out to wither and 
die. **Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”’ At the 
same time the surface is worked into an even, 
mellow soilmulch. A boy orgirl can use it—and 
do more and better work than ten men with hoes. 

Let us tell you what busy people everywhere 
say about the BARKER; show you many 
pictures of the machine and its work; the two 
different styles, seven sizes; its use for making 
your seedbeds; cutting runners; deeper cultiva 
tion; tell you our guarantee, and our low 
prices delivered. Let usshow you the BARKER 
principle, which we potentgd vane ago. Accept 
no other that may look like the BARKER— 
the name protects you. Write usnow. Use the 
coupon; or a postcard will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 343, David City Nebr. 





BARKER MFG. CO., Box 343, David City, Nebr. 
Send, postpaid, free Book and Special Factory-to-User Offer 
Name 





NEARLY 


Half a Billion Dollars 


(including renewals) 
Have Been Loaned by 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


SINCE 1923 TO é 
85 Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations 
with a membership of more than 1,250,000 individuals 


HESE loans have been made upon ware- 
house receipts covering the following 


- commodities to enable co-operatives to 


carry out their orderly 
programs: 

Wheat, barley, rye, flax, cotton, tobacco, 
wool, rice, broomcorn, red top and alfalfa 
seeds, evaported milk, beans, cheese, oliyes 
and olive oil, canned and dried fruits, cold 
pack fruits, canned vegetables, hay, pea- 
nuts and other nuts, and honey. 


The 


marketing 







Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S$. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 


agricultural 
agricultural credit corporations, for banks 
—pboth state and national 


The interest rate on these loans has aver- 
aged approximately 5%. 

In addition these banks have discounted 
paper (farmers’ notes) for 


- for livestock 
loan companies and other financial institu- 
tions amounting to more than$400,000,000 
including renewals. The Intermediate 
Credit Banks do not make loans directly 
to individuals. 


12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
located at 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 





PROFITABLE CALIFORNIA FARMS 


Sold at the Right Price—Cheap All Year Irrigation 
Any Size Tract For Any Crop 


Wide choice of locations from the famous Miller & Lux holdings, of which over 


500,000 acres have been sold in the last four years. 


2600 buyers to date. 


TEN YEARS TO PAY—BUY FROM THE OWNERS DIRECT 


No droughts; no snow and ice. 
eliminated. Alfalfa is green the year round. 


Long- growing season under ideal living conditions. 


Pave highways, 


MILLER & LUX, INC. 


Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, : - - 





Costly winter housing 


convenient markets—good schools. 


CALIF. 4 


With no obligation, mail us this coupon: 
ee ee 


MILLER & LUX, INC. 
Merchants Exchange sppeinodh San Frafcisco, Calif. 


Please send i mati ’ « 
AME 


ADDRESS 





























FREE 


a trial 
package of 


CHILEAN 
NITRATE 


yma is a chance for you to 
try Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
at our expense. Simply fill out 
: the coupon and mail it tous. We 
f will send you, absolutely free, a 
small package of this nitrogen 
Fi fertilizer—pienty to fertilize 
y enough hills of your corn (or any 
other crop) for you to see for 
yourself how much good work it 
can do. 
































































Chilean Nitrate — the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer — 
2 has been used 100 years in the 
& United States. Nearly a million 
farmers use it as their principal 
fertilizer. It increases both yield 
and quality of your crops. 

Send inthe coupon or write a letter. 
No obligation, and it can help you 


make a lot of money. A free book of 
instruction, too. 


1830-1930 — One hundred years of 
service to American agriculture. 
4 CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York City 


I want totry Chilean Nitrate. Send 
me free package. 


RIB OG dccntisneirmscgeimentiniieetine 


My principal Crops AF? .1....00s0csereseeseee 


If you write a letter instead of using 
coupon, please mention Ad No, 85-D, 
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1930 LEADERS 
Reliable Seeds 
\ AT LOW PRICES 


Clover seed. Wiscons'n grown. 

i Gove High testing. ces low. 
j] Attaita seed. Hardy Dakota,Mon- 
tana and Grimm ied. 
consin Seed Corn. Best ever 
: offered. State Certified, Sealed and 
ae Verified. Pedigree Oats andBarley. 

3 


Wisconsin Registered and Certified. 

Official tagged. Wheat, Rye, Spe eee 

7 ¢. Soy Beans, Sudan, Millets, Rape. Te 

on Seed Potatoes. Improved strains vs River and 
: rd Flower 


Northern Wiseonsin. Vegetable 
Seeds. Complete assortment best 
new and standard sorts. 


Olds’ 43rd Annual Catalog 


A 96-page book. Fully describes 
and ijlustrates hapdreds of vari- 
giicetions Scots, Cor jen Seeds, 
ds, Seed moes, 
ra ‘ibs, evento, Shrubs. Also 
ay en Be ertilizers, insec- 
ides, Poultry Leoplies 


Write for copy ote 


L.L. OLDS SEED CO: 
Drawer 55 Madison, Wis. 
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| kept by Mr. Ingerson since 1922 
| an average difference of four degrees 


Bingham orchard. 


| low ground in 1927.—C. 


Wood Fires May Save 
Fruit Crop 


EATING 80 acres of apple orchard 
with coal and wood fires consti- 
tutes the largest experiment in frost pro- 
tection ever attempted in Geauga Coun- 
ty, Ohio. In the 500-acre orchard 
owned by Dr. C. A. Bingham at Char- 
don enough cordwood and soft coal has 
been stacked this spring to build 5,600 
fires, one for each tree on 80 acres of low 
land 
The system of orchard heating is the 
result of experiments by H. G. Ingerson, 
manager of the Bingham orchard. Fig- 
uring labor at 30 cents an hour, the cost 
of cutting wood, hauling it to the 
orchard and stacking it ready to fire is 
about $10 per acre, Mr. Ingerson esti- 
mates. 
The wood fires are laid with two heavy 
sticks on the ground parallel and about 
eight inches apart. Four sticks of light, 


_ dry wood are placed on the base chunks 


and five or six heavy, green sticks com- 
plete the pile. Where coal is used about 
15 to 20 pounds of lumps are piled on 
top of the base chunks and some light, 
dry wood. 

To ignite the fuel paper bags of the 
so-ealled 10-pound size, two-thirds filled 
with planer shavings and drenched with 
half a pint of kerosene, will be used. 
— bags are packed in a bushel bas- 
cet. 

When frost threatens one man lights 
fires on 7 to 10 acres. He carries a basket 
of the oil-soaked bags in one hand and a 
blow torch in the other. Thrusting a 
bag under the pile of wood, he applies 
the blow torch and hurries to the next 
pile of wood. 

The piles of wood burn from one to 


| two hours depending on the wind. 


Enough wood has been stacked in the 
orchard to protect the bloom for three 
frosty nights. Piles are placed in the 
center of the square between every four 
trees. About June 1 they will be moved 
into the tree rows to make room for the 
mowers. 

Records of temperatures and crops 
show 


between the high and low land in the 
Four degrees made 
the difference between a good crop on 
high ground and a complete failure on 
F. Christian, 
Ohio. 


Remedies for House Plant Ills 


IKE most other plants that we grow 
for our own enjoyment, house 
plants are attractive to the various in- 
sect pests that use them as a source of 
food. 

Sometimes the insects may become so 
numerous tiat the plant is simply cov- 
ered with the pest. When this happens, 
it is often the best plan simply to throw 
away the plant, but if you find the pests 
in time, they can be controlled. 

For insects such as the plant lice, or 


aphis—those little green fellows that | 
seem to increase so rapidly—nicotine | 


dust of 2 percent strength is the easiest 
to apply. Within a few moments after 
a thoro dusting, the lice will drop from 
the plant. A teaspoonful of 40 percent 
nicotine sulfate in a gallon of water in 
which you have dissolved an ounce of 
hard laundry soap, or soap chips, 
thoroly sprayed on the plant in a fine, 


fiers ciare tpaid in U S. Our new free a-compicto 
line of N ay ~. ot Wisiscahe Prices Disest ts Pionten, ite, 






















A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, F! 
rists, Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers, Park 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farme: 


EASY TO USE—EASY TO OWN — oa 
Does away with hand hoeing, weeding, Plows | 
and other back-breaking tasks. Does field D 
work also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle iscs { 
Bar Mower cuts hay, ee Seeds H 

GUARANTEED TOOL CON i 
With new Unit Tool Control even a nov- Cultivates ' 
easily does closest work. Mows Hay | 

' 

Ree” Use the Walsheitherasa | aad Lawns | 








‘Lb Walking or Riding Outfit 
> RUNS BELT MACHINERY 
like Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 
Mixer, Washing Machine, or Grindston 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Present Factory offer makes it eas 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 


--—. WALSH TRACTOR C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Better Flower &Vegetable 


SEEDS 


Bu ckbee 's“Full of Life” 
W CUSTOMERS this 


did; oe 

ing Floweri 

D TO PL 
Instructive Seed 
and Plant Book 





ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 
Farmios, Rockford, 





25 Iris ' 45 "score PS wed 5OBerry 

Grmse 2 od Gladiolus Mastodon 

dare yer | Large Ba a wen hice Ban ee 

4 Be 4G 4 ed. “ali Coors. 
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The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 


Box 125 Bridgman, Michigan 





FOR ALL CROPS 
Engine-driven outfits for truck 
crops and orchard work, 6to 
7 gals. a minute at 300 Ibs. 
pressure. 3 hp. enginc. 


BEAN 


LALEL PURPOSE | 
SPRAYERS 


Trouble-less Bean Pump, 

built-in Pressure Regulator, 

Rotary Agitator and many 

other features. Catalog free. 
John Bean Mfg. Co. 

21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich, 











FREE *'2,"303100 


j Ne Ww Seeds com — ~ h, a 
rices. Gardeners ask 

for Wholesale List. 

AL BROS. 

No. s3 .Bik.. Rockford,UL 





PAR K’S FLOWER BOOK is 
different: Offers Largest 
List of Choice Flower Seeds in America; Pronounces the 
Flower Names; Gives Time of Germination and Height 
of Piants. Teems with Descriptions, [Mustrations and 
Culture. A Ready Reference Book, FRER. All! seeds 
Best Quality, Guaranteed, 5 cts. a pkt. New Sensational 
Climbing 15 feet Maricold, a Glorious Novelty 5cts. Tell 
Your Friends. Write. GkO,. W. PARK, Greenwood, 8. C. 
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mistlike spray, will also serve very well. 
The white fly, common in green- 


ises, is the source of the most com- | 


plaints of all, it seems. The same treat- 
ment recommended for the aphis will 
serve against the white fly. Be careful 
to give the treatment on a paper so 
that the insects can be readily gathered 
and burned. Otherwise, many will 


revive and fly back to the plant. For | 
the immature forms, lemon oil emulsion | 


at the rate of three tablespoonfuls to 
the pint of warm water will serve. 

or the mealy bugs, which are identi- 
fied by the cottonlike secretions, thoro 
spraying with a fine forceful stream of 
water to wash them off will serve well. 
The lemon oil emulsion, just mentioned, 

also good. 


\n occasional washing of leaves with 


irm, soapy water will control most 

of the scale insects on house plants. 

Remember that no single treatment 
will do the work for the season. You 
have to keep everlastingly at it, in order 
to prevent insect pests from damaging 
juse plants. 


An Oldtime Favorite 


ANoSet intimate of our grand- 
<% mothers, again gaining in popu- 
larity as its good qualities are becoming 
better known, is the physostegia, or 
false dragons’ head. It forms dense 
bushes three or four feet in height, and 
during midsummer bears spikes of rosy 
pink, or white tubular heather-like 
flowers that cover the top of the bush. 

This plant is a hardy perennial: each 
one will, in a few years, form a large 
lump. Each stem has its own individual 
set of roots and can easily be pulled up 
without disturbing the rest. The roots 
crow Close to the surface of the ground 
and are quickly affected by dry weather, 
but will respond with larger flowers. if 
well watered. 


| have the pink and white physostegia, | 


crowing tegether, as I like the mingling 
{ the two celors. A deep pink phlex is 


lso among them which adds to the | 
eauty of the display. The white | 


flowers come about two weeks earlier 
an the pink, giving a continuous 


om if the stems are removed before | 
' 


rming seed. 


| raise all of my hardy flowers from | 


d, and find that most perennials 
crow slowly and are delicate the first 
ir, needing careful attention. After 
it they are well able to care for them- 


ves, and will repay many times the | 


or that has been spent on them.— 
\irs. M. N. W., Kans. 


Self-boiled Limesulfur 


Wwit you please give me the formu- 
la for making self-boiled lime- 
fur, used for spraying peach trees in 
iage?—C. H. B., Indiana. 
The formula is usually 8-8-50, re- 


iring 8 pounds of stone lime, 8 pounds | 
ground sulfur, and 50 gallons of | 


ter. Place the lime in a barrel and 
ver with water. When the lime be- 


; to slake, add the sulfur. Stir con- | 
ntly and add water gradually until | 


mixture is converted into a thin 


te. When the lime is well slaked, add | 


ld water to cool the mixture, and to 


revent further cooking. Strain the | 
xture into the spray tank, and dilute | 


vith the required quantity of water to 
ke 50 gallons. 
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“Be 


Buy your home direct from our great mills at wholesale. Get 
the benefit of our rock-bottom prices, and successful experience with 225,000 
home owners. 

Choose from modern farm homes, bungalows or two-story 
designs; 4 to 8 rooms. Wood, brick or stucco. . ; 

Get highest quality material, including beautiful oak floors 
throughout, linen closets, phone nooks, clothes chutes, built-in kitchen cases, 
solid bronze hardware. More comfort —less housework. Thermo-Sealed insula- 
tion saves 4 fuel cost. . 

No Extras! Greater Savings! You know cost in advance. 
With Plan-Cut materials, Easy-to-follow Plans and Complete Instructions, you 
can build your own home. Machine-sawing at our mills saves }4 labor cost and 
18% lumber waste. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for details. 


Poultry 


CTelaelelins s-]i mali mare 





Send fox 
EREES 


100 





: World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 

; 1472 GORDON ST., DAVENPORT, LOWA |e! 
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ee Ee ro ee NO ee or ee --- Homes 1) 
Poul ' 
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THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 
Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
a in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 
Mr. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
“a second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the 
First Crop”. A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 
Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
We sold 100.000 packages last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 16c. 
8 pkts. for 25c, 7 pkts. for S0c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 


ARMS SEED co., 253 STATE STREET. WESTPORT, CONN. 








GIANT BUTTER BEAN 


The Most Wonderful Bean in the Wortd ~ 


A record breaking FOOD PRODUCER. Comes from the ground 
in a few days and grows to a height of twe feet, on a strong 
sturdy stalk. This bean produces PROFUSELY. We have counted 
over 100 BLOSSOMS on ONE stalk. The pods grow straight 
out from the stalk and the bean itself is often the size of al} 
SILVER DOLLAR. Has Wonderful FOOD VALUE. Will crow 

anywhere. After three years of experimenting we now offer 
this delicious vegetable for 10c a pkt; 3 for 25c; 7 for 50c, or 15 

pkts. for $1.00 by mail postpaid. 
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: 
| Save Money | 
| Buy Fruit Trees Direct 

| No Commissions to Pay | 
Write for FREE Catalog 


illustrated in Nature’s colors. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries 

















2601 Cherry St., Dansville, N. Y. 














GARDEN TRACTORS 
Nothing better for plowing, harrowing, seeding. 
cultivating. spraying | 
lawn or fheid mowing 
instant hitch makes ali tools quickly 
inte rt — 22 ts — 8 powertul 
models — hgh pliant clearance. power turn, sunpie 
tool control, easy te operate— thousands in use. 
B. FREE —write today. (5) 

306 PAR t. 


GILSON BOLENS MF6.(0 pear evcrincton wis 
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, CLARINDA, fOwA 
See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 































































horse=power 


Half a team is as bad as none. When 
j it’s time for spring plowing, you have 
a to get to work and stay at work—you 
need 2 horse-power. Time and money 
are saved if you take care of sprains, 
SPAVIN, ringbone, shoulder and foot 
troubles—horses work while becom- 
ing sound with guaranteed 


SAVE-the-HORSE 
4 TREATMENT 
Usedby amillion horse owners. It isthe 
successful, humane, easy home treat- 
ment for hard cases. Every bottle with 
signed guarantee. Famous in every 
country. 

FREE! Send now for the greatest horse 
book ever given away. Tells how to locate and 
treat all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, 
and proof that “Save-the-Horse” makes good, 
all sent free. Write today. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Your druggist has “Save-the-Horse” or gets it 
almost overnight—hardly a day’s delay in 


} getting horses back to work. Or, order direct. 
Take no substitute, 


pr rarden lool 


(ONLY "an WITH KROTAKY HOE, 
WEEDS- 
HOES- 













oa MULCHES 
Oe, SOIL 


You can’t afford to spend another 
hour over a back-breaking hoe 
and rake, when it costs so little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
all-purpose Garden T 


‘ Swill 
MULCHER- WEEDER-ROTARY HOE -CULTIVaIOR 
—does a whole day’s work in an hour— 
makes gardening a real pleasure. The re- 
volving rotary hoe not only cleans out the 
| weeds, but works the soil into a fine mois- 
ture- retaining mulch. Tool also has Harrow 
A Tooth Cultiveter Shovels, Scuffie Knife and 
4 leaf guards for safe cultivation of larger 
plants. Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 

ROWE MFG. CO., 660 Adams St., Galesburg, lil. 


EVERBEARING LOMATO 

EVERBEARING 
“Queen of the Market;"" Big Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; Excelient Canner. 

To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure- 

Crop” Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 

seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 

neers ome and OUR BIG 














This valuable 184-page book 
tel’s how and when to plant. 
Send 2c stamp to cover tage. 
Prices lower than ever before. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
RD, ILLINOIS 






BOX 193, 





20 CONCORD GRAPE'VINES - - - $1.00 
8 APPLE TREES 4 VARIETIES - - $1.00 
8 BUDDED PEACH TREES - - - - $1.00 


All Postpaid, Healthy, well 
rooted stock, sure to please. 
Fairbury Nurseries, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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Blossom Drop 
| feet’ causes all of the blossoms to 


drop from our tomatoes every 
summer? The blossoms may drop for a 
time, and then the plants begin to bear 
after a certain length of time, but we 
have been losing our earliest crop, and 
they are the most profitable—G. I. S., 
Kansas. 

This difficulty, with which a great 
many have had considerable trouble, 
seems to be due in many cases to an un- 
balanced soil condition, particularly an 
excess or deficiency of nitrogen, or by a 
deficiency in phosphorus. An excessive 
amount of water might cause the trou- 
ble. A cold period, or hot dry winds, 
may accompany the difficulty. For a 
small home patch, in extremely hot dry 
weather, it is possible to erect a shade 
over a few plants, and thus insure at 
least some tomatoes. Check the local 
causes. Very commonly the application 
of 400 pounds of 16 percent acid phos- 
phate to the acre may put the soil into 
proper condition to avoid the difficulty 


in the future. If the trouble comes every | 
year, during hot, dry spells, use a differ- | 
ent variety, or plant at a somewhat dif- 


ferent time of the year, either earlier or 
later. 


Pruning Grapes 


Ts properly pruned vineyard will | 
yield a much higher production than | 


the unpruned vineyard, but in many 
cases vineyards pruned improperly pro- 
duce even fewer grapes than vineyards 
allowed to go without pruning. 

Under middlewestern conditions, spur 
pruning has been found much less satis- 
factory than the four-cane Kniffin sys- 

| tem of pruning, according to experi- 
ments conducted in Illinois. 

You may be interested in a statement 
made last spring by. Dr. A. 8. Colby of 
the college of agriculture of the Univer- 

| sity of Illinois: 

“In studies of the fruiting pattern of 
| the Moore Early and Concord grapes, it 
was found that under the soil and cli- 
matic conditions at the college the most 
productive shoot of the Moore Early 
grows about 5 to 6 feet long. On the 
Concord, the most productive shoot 
makes very little lateral growth in an 
ordinary season. Up to 10 feet, how- 
ever, it may be longer than that of the 





Moore, since the Concord is inherently | 


more vigorous. 

“After these shoots develop into canes 
of medium size, up to about seven-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, the large 
healthy buds borne beyond the fifth 
node and out to at least the twelfth 
node produce more fruit clusters per bud 
than do those closer to the trunk. Such 
buds are found only on well-developed 
nodes. The individual clusters also are 
larger. Where spur pruning is practiced, 
most of these high-producing buds are 

| removed and the yield accordingly re- 
| duced. The four-cane Kniffen system, 
on the other hand,preserves these buds. 

“The best experiments with the four- 

| cane Kniffin system have shown that 
| the best way to tell how severe to make 
the spring pruning is by studying the 
growth made by the vines during the 
previous season, provided it was a nor- 
mal year. If the vines produced a high 
percentage of very vigorous shoots the 
previous season, it is an indication 
that they were pruned too heavily the 
spring before and more buds therefore 















INOCULATI 
WARNING’ 


Alfalfa -All Clovers 


Soy Beans—Cow Peas—Peas and Beans 


EFORE using dry dust mocuiation wthout water or pioneer 

extravagamt new claims, consult your Srate College or U S. De 
of Agr U.S. Bul. No. 1496, page 21, states: “....... the bactena 
contained in these cultures are minute, living plants. — will die 
if kept for a long time .. .. . on the shelves of dealers ..... and 
moisture is lost by evaporation.” Also, on page 25, it states: “Seed 
inoculated with pure cultures and dried ond kept for a long time wil! 
tend to lose its inoculation. On this account it is advisable to app 
the inoculation shortly before time of planting 


NITRAGIN PROTECTS YOU 
because @ ts packed moist and stays moist; is fresh each year a 
so guaranteed by the yearly, December Ist Expiration Date on |atx 
INSIST ON NITRAGIN 
for freshness and high germ count. Order from your dealer or seed cata 
If not carried, order from us direct, stating kind of seed to be moculate 








Write for booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 





Protect Your Investment 
in Seed and Labor 





Has Served The Former Over 34 Years 
THE NITRAGIN CO., 602 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 





FROST-PROOF — 


Cabbageand Onion 


et a eo) a 


CABBAGE 22:,'< 
page Af well rooted Wea] 
from ban ty Gabbe 
moss to roots, labeled wi nam 
Cc th et vakeneld, 
agen, Early and Late Flat 
=} "100" 50; ane Oh 300, $1.00; 
000 $2.60; 2500, Ex 


itty t 4 bundle, 


Jersey Lag 
Succession, Co 


° 
2. 


2 
ONIONS f=; 
Wax end 

yaiow Rereeie. Postpatd. 500, $.80 

. $1.25; 6000, $6.54 Ex 

crate, 6,000, $4 30. 
To Ponts West or Denver, CoLoRapo, ADD 
30% TO ABOvE Prices. y 

Full Count, Prompt shipment. Save Arrival, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write tor tree 

Catalog. 











FRUIT TREES 


Seeds-Berry Plants-Ornamentals 
ft. Apple, 25c; 3 ft. Peach, 16c each post- 

aly " Guaranteed stock, 7 Mag and Gar- 

} Seeds. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, Ever- 

greens, Shade Trees, etc.—in fact our FREE 

1980 catalog has eve rything for 

Garden, Farm and wn. 

Allen’s Nursery & Seed House 


Box 18, Geneva, —_ 


$1 90 Per Be g 
OVE Don’t 











White Blossom 


UNBULLED, Grow 
Sweet Clover. 


delay writing for 


pF Ty — free 
AMPLE 


. Our prices save 

ow prices on 

pe ye Risike, Alfalfa, —_ 
etc. 


you money. Also 














UNIVERSAL 
One Horse Tractor 


Worm drive insures full delivered 
power to traction wheels Plows, 
Discs, Harrows, Digs Potatoes, L and- 
scape Work. Heavy or L light c pultiv an 
tion—Fast or slow. 4 H.P ed. 
ec alate ly enc — 


Driving mechanism 4 
Belt pulley. 


Operation easy and simple. 
Ts ukes care of 1 to 10 acres 


PIONEER MANUFACTU RING COMPANY 
773 74th Avenue, West Allis, Wisconsin 


RED CLOVER $9 


White Sweet Clover $3.75, Alfalfa $8.00, Alsike $9.00, 
Mixed Alsike and Timothy $4.50, Timothy $3.25. 
All per bushel, bags Free. 

Samples and Catalogue upon request 


STANDARD SEED CO, 3 East Fifth St, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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sh uld be left at pruning time this | 


ar. On the other hand, if the vines 
roduced a high pereentage of shoots of | 
w vigor, fewer buds should be left this 
ear. Lf the vines produced a high per- 
centage of shoots of medium vigor the 


yt 
P 
j 
1 
y 





past season, the same number of buds | 


juld be left in the spring pruning this 
year as last year. 
" “Where the vines are vigorous and the 
soil is very fertile and otherwise adapted 
to grape growing, the grower probably 
can inerease production up to 50 percent 
by using the six-eane Kniffin system of 
training, so that the number of buds per 
vine may be increased. This is especially 
rue if the vines were originally planted 
too close for profitable use of the four- 
cane system.”’ 


Spray Equipment 


| WOULD like to ask a question. 
Would you advise a man to use a 
spray gun in a small home orchard or 
‘pray rod? I bought a second-hand 
ay outfit that is rated at five gallons 
‘minute at 250 pounds pressure, and 
iL suppose I can use a spray gun all 
right if it is as efficient.as a spray rod. 
—I. T. §., Illinois. 
You could doubtless use a spray gun 
with the, pumping equipment you have. 





Of course, the ideal spray is a fog in | 


the form of a penetrating mist, and 
this forceful mist spray should be di- 
rected downward on to the fruit and 
foliage and into the ealyx eup in the 
calyx spray so that all the surfaces of 
he plant being sprayed will be coated 
but will suffer no injury from excessive 
The whole idea is to have the 
thinnest possible film ef spray material, 
d if you get more, that simply means 
that there is a waste of material and it 
may do harm. In the hands of the 
right Man a spray gun seems to be 
fully as efficient as a spray rod. I have 
ed a spray gun for the last five years 
the exclusion of other methods of 
pplying the spray and have had no 
ise at all to complain of the results 
tained from it. On the other hand 
h equipment that will not apply as 
ge an amount of spray material as 
your equipment, certainly the spray 
rod should be the best equipment to 
Particular care with either spray 
gun or spray rod should be taken to 
put the spray dope on under as nearly 
s possible ideal conditions as described 
ove, 

When either a spray gun or a spray 
| is used, I am of the opinion that a 
er on the spray machine is of ex- 
cme importance for only by means of 
er can the right kind of spraying be 
e among the tops of the trees where 
ie of the finest fruit of the orchard 

] roduc ed. 


force. 


Nitrogen Contents 
Wine you please inform us as to the 
amount of nitrogen in the ferti- 
rs nitrate < soda and ammonium 
Ihate?—C. O. T., Til. 
\itrate of ae will run about 15.5 


6 percent nitrogen; sulphate of am- | 


ia, 19 to 20.5 percent nitrogen. 


l'vergreens need to be planted care- 


y.. The hole should be dug rather | 


ge, to give plenty of space for pack- 
down the dirt. After the hole is dug, 


it with water; then let the water all 
k down. 


HOUSANDS of farmers are 

learning to accomplish more 
In each day’s work by keeping 
their edge tools sharp. 

Use the Carborundum No. 57 
File to sharpen up spades, hoes, 
scythes—to put quick - cutting 
edges on mower knife sections— 
it sharpens right down into the 
gullets of the sections without 
removing the knife from the 
machine. 
Send for Booklet, ** 


SHARP TOOLS 
Make Farm Work Easier 


Carborundum on the Farm F-2™ 


arborundum, 


BRAND 


57 File - 


The CARBORUNDUM Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Canadian CARBORUNDUM Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


(carborundum is the Registered Trade Mark of The Carborundum Company for ite Products ) 





Dealer or Direct 


S. PAT.OFF. 











Which’ means you can now landscapey 


erty and beautify your home 


. pro; 
its value at a few do 


yh ncrease 


25¢ —— Offers 
'To make it re aiated, to sho 
phat F —S 





esos Fe jon jeverzthing. seo oie 
ee planting. wiery,, Worta Sees 
| thie book. Address— 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
on” Bridge Street 


com. 
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CATALOG 
FREE 











One acre of Keith’s Super- 
Mastodon Strawberry 
Plants brings more than 30 
acres of corn—2 seasons 
instead of one — from 
one planting. 


- \ 
3] Worth of 200 Big 
Plants Yield S. Berries 
Bumper crops’of enormous berries 90 
days after planting, allsummer, ail falland 
next summer and fall—from just one plant- We 
ing. No spectal soil or care required, Prices, $1 
for 18 plants, $2 for 40, $5 for 150; postpaid to 
3rd zone (beyond add 10c per each 100 plants for 
each zone). Order direct from this ad. Latest 
Catalog of Small Fruits in colors, free. 


KEITH Bros. “The Strawberry Twins” 
Nursery Box36, Sawyer, 











| users, So much better than hoeing. 
| Fast as you walk, almost as easy. 
























fs Jung’ . 


Earliest Tomato: 


Nothing earlier to- be had anywhere. Regular price 
15¢ per pkt. but to introduce Jung’s Quality deeds 
will send a pkt. of this Tomato and Cueumber, Carrot, 
Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, ——= Pinks, 
Giant Zinnias and Ruffled Giant Sweet Peas if 

will enclose 10c coln to pay postage and king. 
A coupon entitling you to 10e worth of seeds RE 
free with each collection. Our handsome 

colored catalog is full of bargains in seeds, plants and 
shrubs and is sent free. Many new seeda free. 

J. W. JUNG SEED COQ., Sta.$, RANDOLPH, WIS. 





New, Easy 
Way Tends 
Garden 
BETTER! 












“Wonderful” say thousands of 


. 4 Cultivato 
3 Machines in 1! Coe eir: 
and mulcher—all in one! Does re- 
markawle work. 8 revolving, sharp 
steel blades work soil crust into a fine 
moisture-holding mulch. Under 
ground knife (double edge) kills 8 
weeds. Makes splendid seed-bed. 3 » 
improved deep-cultivation shovels. * 
New-type seaf guards = 

vegetables weeks 


Money back if not 
Guaranteed! picicca.'New.lower oho Witla 


delivered prices save you money. copy quick. Bend 
Why pay more? name N-O-W! 


EASY MFG. CO., Lincoin, Neb. 


F REE BOOK! 


today for big 
F RE E ' Guedes Book 


better gar 
sier Have 








Dept. 243 





RITE FOR IT /' 
TODAY// 


Toget the test returns from YOUR GAR- 
DEN (market or home) you require depend- 
able seeds. ISBELL’S (Bell Brand) Northern 
Grown Seeds are dependable—always. Raise 
vegetables for health and profit. Flowers for 
beauty and pleasure. ISBELL’SSEED ANNUAL 
quotes direct-from-growerprices on field, vege- 
tableand flowerseeds. It's FREE. Sendtoday. 
Se SEEDCO ANY, Seed Growers 
215 Mechanics St, [(60) Jackson, Mich. 





Ditcher-Terracer . 
steel, adjustable, reversbic. 
othe ditch to 4 ft. Open, tiling oF ES 
gation. Cleans old ditches: hogy” eld 


Cute V- 


o DAYS 
o sale. 





See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


\ X YE prevent frost from gathering 
on our windshield in this man- 
ner: A thin coat of glycerine is 

applied to both sides of the glass. This 

prevents the formation of moisture.— 


V.C. R., Kans. 


Sometimes it is difficult to cut tarred 
roofing because it will stick to the knife 
blade. I find that by frequently dipping 
the blade into a small can of kerosene 
this trouble is prevented.—H. V., Wis. 


After breaking several expensive 
dishes I learned that by piacing a long 
handled spoon in the dish hot materials 
could be poured directly into the glass 
without cracking it.—Mrs. G. B., Ill. 


The accompanying sketch will give 
you an idea of how I make useful equip- 
ment from worn out milk cans. After 
cutting off the tops, as indicated by the 
dotted lines, the edges are bent in so 
as not to be dangerous. These cans are 
very handy for carrying feed and for 
various other duties about the farm 
buildings.—W. Q., Minn. 


Never apply paint 
or varnish over old 
checked or peeling 
paint. We remove 5 
such paint with five 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 











use this method. Remove the screw and 
in its place drive a small wooden peg 
firmly and yet not tight enough to split 
the material. Then replace the screw 
and it will hold.—Mrs. D. J. K., Iowa. 


The various sugtestions for unrolling 
barbed wire have been interesting to 
me. I am suggesting a device which I 
find takes little space in the wagon when 
I go to fix fence. It is also easily handled 
thru trees and over rough ground. The 


Ze 





aN 


J 





parts of water glass, 
one part of soda lye, 
and one part of am- 
monia. When dry 
the paint and var- 
nish may be rubbed 
off. Should some of 
it stick make an- 
other application of 





CUT ON DOTTED LINE? 





A milk can con- 
verted into a 
useful basket 








A reel for unroll- 





the mixture.—J. E. 





Z., Wis. 


The man who operates a good deal of 
machinery frequently needs a bolt or a 
pin for various fepairs. It is often diffi- 
cult to find one of the right length, or 
with a key hole to keep it in place. 
With a hack saw I cut the bolt the de- 
sired length at an angle to the center of 
the bolt and toward the head. I make 
a similar cut from the opposite side 
which will leave two spurs that may be 
bent with a few taps of the hammer. 
The sketch shows how this is done. The 
bolt is easily removed when necessary. 
—}, E., lowa. 


After numerous leaks develop in the 
bottom of my water tank I find cement 
will save it. The tank is carefully 
cleaned and about one-half inch of 
cement is applied to the bottom. Use 
washed sand because it makes a smooth- 
er surface.—F. T., Minn. 





The lettering may be removed from 
flour sacks by simply dipping them in 
coal oil. I then wash them thoroly in 
cold water and put them on to boil. 
The lettering then disappears.—Mrs. 
J. W.C., Ky. 


When I have a piece of equipment in 
which the screws will no longer hold I 
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This is a simple sounding precautio. 
but I give it credit for saving me sone 
serious accidents. A small bit of red 
cloth is attached to the steering wheel 
of my car. When I become accustomed 
to it I move it to another place. It is a 
constant reminder to drive carefully 
L. E. H., Minn. 


My tableware is polished by allowing 
it to stand one hour in potato wate: 
When it is removed and dried it shir 
like new.—Mrs. R. L., Ill. 


T have found that old inner tubes pro- 
vide a quick and simple method 
mending frozen water pipes without 
removing them from the wall. A strip 
four inches wide is cut from the tulx 
Be sure to stretch the rubber a little as 
you wrap it around the pipe, then ti: 
good and tight with binder twine. 
C.8., N. Dak. 


Moss is kept out of our water tanks 
thru the use of copperas in the water. | 
find that a nickel’s worth will last al! 
summer.—F.. W., Kansas. 


I ledrned that by placing a small piece 
of wood under the hood of my car down 
in front of the windshield the heat of the 
motor would keep the ice off the glass. 
This plan has doubtless saved me many 
accidents.—E. 8., Minn. 


Take a lead pencil, sharpen both ends, 
and make a hole in the center. Place one 
end on top of the spark plug and ground 
the other end on the cyclinder head. The 
spark will jump the gap in pencil.—F. M. 


Road tar scattered on the automo- 
































L_ ing barbed wire _ bile is enough to discourage anyone. We 
4 —e = , 
t BLOCK Two 
BOARDS 
< GAR an 
toy 7 BLOCK 1 /INH ~~ 
a | om —~ see ere 


Bolts make ~ 
good emer- 


sketch will give 
gency pins 


you a good idea of 

how to make this 

simple piece of 
equipment. 

4 I take two boards 
four or five feet 
long, three inches 
wide, and one inch 

thick. Place these boards about 11% 

feet apart and nail pieces of inch board 

to the edges, as shown in the sketch. 

Holes are bored in the lower end of these 

side pieces and an old broomstick cut to 

fit. The spool of wire rolls on this 
broomstick.—L. F. 8., Iowa. 


A lead pen- 
cil that will 
test spark 








plugs 


Medicine bottles containing poison 
have a sharp needle or pin thrust into 
the corks. There is then no danger that 
we will pick up the wrong bottle by mis- 
take.—Mrs. A. C. T. 


have found a way to remove it without 
scratching the enamel. First saturate 
the spots with linseed oil. After the oil 
has stood a few minutes carefully re- 
move it with a piece of cheesecloth. The 
tar then disappears.—W. L. H., Pa. 


Iron brought to a red heat and ther 
placed in a vise may be cut with an old 
saw without difficulty —F. J. 8., Pa. 


A discarded flour sifter proved to be 
just the thing for converting into 
handy grain scoop. I use this when fill- 
ing mash hoppers and feeding the cows 
and it is handy for removing the feed 
from either a basket or a bag. All th: 
fixing it needed was the removal of th: 
revolving sifter part. It holds just 
quart which makes it convenient 
measuring the right amount of feed for 
each cow.—G. R., Mich. : 
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NOW 
AT BIG SAVINGS 


You need not put off re-fencing any longer. Write 
r our Big Bargain Book and see how much you 
actually save by buying Fence direct from our mills! 
177 styles and heights. Most complete 
e of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence ever offered. 
made of COPPER-BEARING Steel Wire galv- 
ized with 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
azing values in “Y” Type (Self-Fastening) 
Steel Posts, Steel and 
Saves 864 
I saved $64.00 by 


Wood Gates, Barb Wire, 
| lering from you, 





House and Barn Paint, 
Asphalt and Metal Roof- 
ing. Factory-to-You. We pay 


| first-class fence frewht. 12-to-24 Hour Service. 


d satisfactory 
| vice.” 
WV. H, CRoppOCK, 
Ciseo, Texas, 


FREE CATALOG 


| Get our Mill Prices before you 





for 1930 Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 








Trucks—Wagons 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit any 
skein or axle. ELECTRIC 
Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save high lifts. 
Free catalog describes Wheels, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trail- 
ers for all purposes. 
Write for it today, 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
50 Elm St. Quincy, ti. 
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30 Days’ Free 
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lag your stock—best and cheapest means 
of identification for Hogs, Sheep, and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on 
tags. Catalog mailed free on request. . 


F. S. BURCH & CO. 1913 Clifton Ave., 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS mes. sic 





up, as after a crop of soybeans. 


buy! Don’t delay—write today | 











An Old Tool Primps Up 


[Continued from page 15] 


But the 
disk hharrow has never proved equal to 
the plow, as a plow, over a period of 
years. 

A 10-foot tandem disk behind a trac- 
tor with plenty of power will cover ap- 


proximately three acres an hour. This 


means twice as Many. acres as can be 
single disked with a seven- or eight-foot 
outfit and four horses. Thirty acres 
double-disked in a day, and smoothed 
with a drag besides, is a lot of work, but 
it typifies the pace of a modern power 
farmer. 

Despite its sturdy and rugged con- 
struction, a disk harrow cannot be ex- 
pected to serve year after year without a 
reasonable amount of service and some 
repairs. The bearings on this machine, 
for example, work in the dust and dirt 
under unfavorable conditions and need 
careful lubrication. Frequent inspection 
of bearings and regular filling of grease 
cups is good policy. Once a grease cup 
is neglected and a bearing starts to cut, 
the only thing to be done is to replace 
the bearing. In some instances, ball or 
roller bearings are being substituted by 
manufacturers for wood or chilled iron. 


T IS only logical that a disk harrow 
will pull harder and do poorer work if 
the blades are allowed to become dull. 
Yet, sharpening disk harrow blades is 
not a particularly common occurrence 


| on the average farm—possibly not com- 


mon enough. This is a job which can be 
done during the winter, before the rush 
of spring work begins. 

Running the blades up on pieces of 




















boards when the disk is stored for the | 


winter, cleaning off dirt, and putting on | 


a coat of grease are other little touches 
which help to prolong the life span of 
disk harrows. 

Draft of a disk harrow depends on 


many factors but the most important is | 
angle of disks. Too great an angle of | 
disks causes skidding and poor work. | 
| Setting ime rear gangs at a slightly | 
| greater angle than those in front will | 
| tend to even up the draft. 


_When overlapping, the gang on the 
disk ‘side can be set at a somewhat 
greater angle to equalize draft, and on 


a side hill a little more angle on the | 


upper side helps to prevent a tendency 


to go down hill. The.use of disk harrows | 


behind tractors has resulted in the de- 
velopment of power angling devices of 


| various kinds which the driver can con- 
| trol from the tractor seat. 


Perhaps some mention should be 


made of the disk plow, which is really a 


member of the plow family but which 
depends on disks in its construction. 
Disk plows are particularly adapted to 
work on sticky soils, dry, hard land, 
stony ground, or soil with heavy roots. 
Disk plows are simple in construction 
and not expensive to repair. On many 
soils they have a real place, altho they 


| are not satisfactory on sod, or very 


popular on rich, black soil which con- 
tains plenty of moisture. 


Wild Garlic and Its Control, \eaflet 
number 43, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Farm Drainage, farmers’ bulletin 
1606-F, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Si 


Rain 
bother 
YOU! 


WET-WEATHER work is no hard- 
ship when you wear a Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker. It keeps you bone 
dry in every downpour—and it 
will continue to give you un- 
matched rain protection for years. 

There are Fish Brand Work 
Garments for every need. The 
Work Suit of jacket and pants, 
with water-proof hat to match, 
protects you from head to foot. 
You can spend the whole day in 
heavy rain without discomfort. 

The Fish Brand line includes 
slickers for the entire family, in a 
wide variety of colors and styles. 
Look for the Fish Brand label. 

Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 18 Simmons &t., 
Boston, Mass.; Tower Canadian, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Share Its Prosperity! 
Western South Dakota 


Rich Land—Low Prices—Easy Terms 


High quality lands, virgin or cultivated, 
available at low prices and on easy 
terms in Western South Dakota, in local- 
ities served by The Milwaukee Road. 
The entire territory is improved with 
roads, schools, churches and railroads, 
and enjoys a friendly neighborhood 
spirit. Its record is good for produc- 
tion of non-perishable crops of wide 
demand, and climatic conditions are fa- 
vorable to comfortable family life; also 
for development of livestock. 


Surface of this territory varies from 
large level areas or slightly rolling 
lands—suitable either for tractor or 
horse power farming—to rough or hilly 
lands, ideal for grazing. Prices vary 
according to location and quality, rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $25.00 per acre for 
unimproved, and from $15.00 to $40.00 
per acre for improved lands. 


Real opportunities exist in this South 
Dakota region for men seeking to en- 


gage in grain, diversified or stock 
farming. Corn, wheat, flax, oats, bar- 
ley, alfalfa, sweet clover, vegetables 
and small fruits profitably grown. Pro- 
duction of alfalfa seed extensive. 


Horses, cattle and sheep thrive on the 
nutritious, native South Dakota grasses. 
Poultry, hog and dairying industries 
are successfully carried on and are 
rapidly increasing. 

this section also have 
the scenic, fishing and 
g§ advantages of the Black Hills. 
The Milwaukee Road seeks to aid 
qualified settlers; to protect them 
against unfair statements about condi- 


Residents of 
easy access to 


huntin 


tions; to help secure maximum land 
values for prices paid; to advise be- 
fore and after locating. Write for il- 
lustrated booklets and detailed infor- 
mation. Ask questions. All answers 
cheerfully and carefully given. Reli- 
able information on all parts of this 


territory. Low Homeseeker Fares ev- 
ery Tuesday. R. W. Reynolds, Commissioner, 
The Milwaukee Road, 938- N, Union Station, 


Chicago. 





Gladioli 
from KUNDERD 


Golden Anniversary 


Gladiolus Book—FREE 


Order 








To BE sure of getting genuine 

Kunderd Gladioli send your 

order to K ir lerd himself. This ¢ 

is Kunderd’s fiftieth anniver- 

sary. His Golden Anniversary 

Gladiolus Book is full of sur- Kid. 
prises Hundreds of gladioli of 
listed. 130 brand-new this ifn. 
year. 63 pictured in color. Full growing 





directions. Inte 
Special anniver sary 


ng gl ladioli information. 
collections. Use coupon. 





-——— 
4. E. KUNDERD 
218 Lincoln Way 

Dear Sir PI 
Anniversary 


West, Goshen, Ind. 


oe 
Free Golden 





Vame 
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A Powerful be \ for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse- 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Handles Field and Truck (= 
Crop Tools. Runs Belt 
Machines. Walking 
or Riding Equip. 
andLawns 3} H.P. Engine / 
Gives ample Power for thorough 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 
CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and Full Information. uf 


STANDARD ENGINE Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3295 Como Ave. 2419 Chestnut St. 




















162 Cedar St. 





New York, N.Y. 
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‘Use Your Gr 


to Raise Your Pay 





Made Easily Running a 
McNess Store on Wheels 


If you have a car you can start at once in the 
best paying job you've ever had. 


Use Our Capital to Start 


We’ll supply goods on credit so you can start at once. 
You give your customers bigger values, over-size pack- 
ages, and quick delivery to their doors of 241 products— 

necessities—all finest quality. You have no boss—no 
lay-off, and good pay every day. Forexample, Good, lowa, 
sells $275 a week, Sites, Md., takes in $250 a week. Hun- 
dreds now make $150 to Se sso0 a month. Why not raise yo ur 
pay by using your car? Free books give details. 


Write Quick — No Experience Needed 
FURST-MCcNESS CO., Dept. 498, Freeport, Ill. 


Asters, Zinnias, Cosmos, Peony Poppies, 
Snapdragon, Larkspur Sweet Alyssum, 
Verbena, Petunia and Strawflower. Send 
10c to pay packing, postage, etc., and we 
will mail our new catalog and the 10 pkts, 
of choice seeds with full instructions ina 
20¢ premium envelope which FRE E 


gives you more than the seed 
Box 454 Springfield, Ohio 















McGregor Bros. Co., 


NEW YELLOW ASTER FREE! 


I am developing a new Yellow Aster, a New-Comer in 
Floriculture, and I call all Flower Lovers to my assist- 
ancein — rto test it in all soils and climates. 

I will senda sample packet (25 to 40 seeds) free to 
anyone who will grow them and report success, 

Iwill alsosend my 1930 Bargain List of Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants, i|)ustrated in colors listing 42 Bargain Offers 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere. Write today for this 
Free Yellow Aster Seed and 1930 Bargain List. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept. B, Rose Hill, N. Y. 








Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 
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can save — by buying direct 


and Baskets TIS 
va DRS 
from the largest Berry Bor and Hi 


qi H i 
eT 
Write for our 
Basket Factory in the Ct puntry Ud 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET cO., Box 129, NEW ALBANY, IND 





200 MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS $3 


12 Welch's Concord Grapevines 2 yr. $1.—100 Asp: 
aragus $1.—25 Rhubarb $1.—10 Downing ¢ roosebe rries 
or Cherry Currants 2 yr. $1.—6 Bush Roses $1.75.-4 


Cherry Red Peonies $i.—50 Gladiolus, large bulbs $1 

20 Spirea Vanhouttei, 18 inch $1 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes 
5 Jonathan, 2 Duchess, 3 Wealthy $3.—10 Plums 
Apricot, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 3 Waneta $3.—10 Early Ri 
mond Cherry $3.—10°Compass $2.50.—10 Elberta 
Peach $2.—10 Elm $1 Good 4 ft. branched trees 
(Prepaid). Checks accepted. Satisfac ae guaranteed 

Wholesaie Catalog FR 
WELCH NURSERY, SHEN ANDOAH, 


1950 rates 8 


{IMPROVED MODELS Masn3.S"Worla's 


Garden Tractor. 
PRICES*205 5 
iggl AND UP co 





IOWA 




















also belt work. P. 
for itself in one sea- 


son. Catalog Free. 








Minneapolis, Minn. x 








HARDY CROWN NON -IRRIGATED 


ALFALFA SEEDS 


Common Variety Alfalfa $8.40; $10.20 & $12.60 Bu. 
— Md Afalfa, -- $18.00; $21.00 & $24.00 Bu. 
Sweet Clover, - 50 $5.40 Bu 


. & 
Alsike or Red Govers - $.9.00; $11.40 & $13.50 Bu 


ee 
Ewe 


KANSAS SEED CO.~ SALINA KANSAS 
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PULL STUMPS with 
* your TRACTOR! 





Easily hitched to your traector—the 
I 's quickest, easiest-worki Sump 
Puller! Letusprove Herculesnew 


109, 





yrive can clear land at lowest cost and 

bi g you BIG MONEY in spare time Down 

wn ) changing, Sementins oftractor— Easy Terms 

20 gears, sprockets or belts. An easy one- Monthi 

nos roposition. NEW MULTI-POWER Pa y 

Automatic Cluteh utilizes both forward yments 

and back trips.of tractor—with no driv- On top of 

ing over pulling rope! Stumps out in “Pactory-to-you’ 

half the time, Prices, and aSpe- 
guar. on castings. Write NOW cial Discount to 

for § pecial Price and FREE book, on a a in your 


Land Clearing Profit. 
Hercules Hand and Horse Power 
Models are the best in their class. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 

B. A. Fuller, President 
2320 29th St. Centerville, Ia. 











WHY PAY BIG RENTS fr  oriced land 
while in Canada millions of acres virgin prairie 


to railways awaiting settlement can be bought 

$15. to $25. an acre, with long terms of pay- 

if desired? Free Government homesteads in 
newer districts; good improved or unimproved 

ms in all provinees at low prices. Excellent 
cli , highest. quality produce, good markets, low 
fr rates, low taxes. Fastest growing country 
in the world. Grain-growing, stock-raising, dairy- 
ing, fruit, poultry, mixed farming. Schools, churches, 
ro telephones. Rural mail delivery. Get the 
f from the Canadian Government Information 
Bureau. Canadian Government has no lands to 
sell but offers free official information and service. 
Special low railway rates for trip of inspection. Free 
, booklets, advice. No obligation. Thirty 
sand Americans moved te Canada last year. 

ce A.B. Pilkie, Canadian Government Infor- 
mationBureau,1313Farnam St.,Qmaha, Nebr,; 
or C. B. Smith, Canadian Government Infor- 
mat ion Bureau, 38 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





————— 


ALIGHINING:RODS= 


Vure Copper Reds prevent lightning loss. Protect 





Barnett 

l id property. Give life-time protection at low cost. In- 

alled on money back guarantee. Don’t take chances with 
htning. Write today for FREE book “Lightning 

AGENTS WANTED Can you qualify forthe Barnett 

Agency? Work all orspare time. 

ach you to do a paying business. Your te rritory may 

pen. Write now for free eamples and mg tow prices. 
40S. 's. BARNETT & CO., Mirs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Som it Onance County ; ! 


Profit opportunities, com- 

( bined with superior living ae “a9 4 
vite the ambitious farmer to Orange 
County. Plenty of land available at rea- ) 
sonable prices. Raise 3 or 4 crops a year. 





Good reads. Wonderful climate. For 

( booklet address Orange County Cham- ) 
ber of Commerce, 609 State Bank 

{ Bidg., Orlando, Flerida, ’ 








PE Soap 

DAILY 
asa heatth measure 

pdheatin ob oe aan eantes 2 5e * 


ALSIKE 


Samples Free—Best 
Alsike Clover and Timothy Hy Our A me 20 ell 
tains over 20 per cent ‘Alsik e, $4.65 ‘per bu., a wonderful 
barrain. A great hay and pasture combination, one 0 to 
erow and ridiculonsh om. sam | _all thoroly reclea 
and guaranteed. today. ig Seed Guide Tae 
Ar nerican Field Seed Co. Co. Dent nie, 


New Low Cost Dynamite 


AGRITOL the new agricultural yaa More 
¢ ry per stick-more sticks per case. Let us send 
B® ces. Bold through our dealers or direct from 
@. of 17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight 
e on 200 Ibs. or more. 

§.R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 
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Chicago, tl. 
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What Is New in Farming 
[Continued from page 5] 


from birth to maturity without consum- 


ing any other food than ice cream. They 
grew to normal size and weight and 
showed a good bone development. This 


would indicate an even greater feeding 
ralue than is to be found in milk. 
* * & 

A new milk by-product has been de- 
veloped which is likely to prove a great 
boon to poultrymen. ft consists of 
whey powder which comes primarily 
from cheese factories. Preliminary tests 
at the New Jersey Experiment Station 
have shown some very unusual results 
in the control of coccidiosis and leg 
weakness thru feeding this powder to 
young chicks. 

* %& * 
Minnesota reports the results of three 


| different feeding methods in growing 


pigs. One lot was self-fed, another was 
dry fed by hand, and the third lot was 
slop fed. The-self-fed lot made the best 
use of its feeds. There was found to be 
no advantage in feeding three times a 
day as compared to twice daily in either 
of the hand-fed lots. Three different 
protein mixtures were used as supple- 
ments to corn. One of these contained 
45 percent protein, another 34 percent, 
and another 22 percent. The higher pro- 
tein feeds gave the more economical 
results. 
*¢ + 

Lime causes a very marked increase 
in the protein content of soybeans and 
alfalfa. This was well demonstrated re- 
cently at the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion. Phosphate alone caused some in- 
crease in the yield but did not affect 
the percentage of protein. In the case of 
soybeans where 300 pounds of a mixed 
4-10-4 fertilizer per acre were used, the 
yield was 4,189 pounds per acre contain- 
ing 10 percent protein. Where the same 
fertilizer treatment was used and lime 
was added the yield was 5,443 pounds 
per acre, containing more than 17 per- 
cent protein. 

Under the second treatment the pro- 


|.tein yield per acre was 972 pounds as 


against 421 pounds with the first treat- 
ment. In the case of alfalfa where no 
treatment whatever was given, the yield 
was 878 pounds of alfalfa containing 103 
pounds of protein per acre. Where three 
tons of lime were added the yield was 
2,991 pounds per acre contaiming 587 
pounds of protein. 
* * * 

Missouri tests have recently shown 
higher profit in beef calves by carrying 
them on full feed for a shorter period. 
In the case of calves carried on full feed 
in a dry lot for 196 days and marketed 
in June the profit per hundred pounds 
above feed cost was $2.55 for steers and 
$2.36 for heifers. Maximum profits 
came by feeding less grain until the 
calves could be turned on pasture and 
then giving them a full feed for a shorter 
period of time. In these cases the profit 
per hundred was approximately doubled. 


Washington, D. C. The Nation’s Capi- 
tol by Frances Margaret Fox. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 370p. $2. A fascinating story 
for the young reader,about Washington, 
its public buildings, monuments, and 
traditions, together with humorous 
episodes of the lives of our great men and 
women. 


See 


‘ 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAYES TIME 





An All Around 
WORKER 


For a general purpose 
manure fork to handle 
both coarse and fine 
manure this is the best 
fork made. Selected 
Ash Handle, high car- 
bon steel tines, forged 
and oil tempered. A 
real time saver. 

The brand True Tem- 
per is burned in the 


handle to mark each 
fork as the best tool 






















the handle of 
every genuine 







: RUE 
of its kind that can 
be made. TEMPER 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOECO. 


1921 Keith Bidg., | 
Cleveland, O. 





. FREE OW 
Makers of Farm and REQUEST 
Garden Tools for Users’ 
Over 100 Years. Catalog. 
Describes 
If your dealer has over 400 
not yet stocked choice tools 
the Regular 5 for every 
Tine Manure farm task, 
Fork, Cat. No. 


054, send us his 
name and $2.25, 
and we will 
supply you 
direct, 
postpaid. 








REGULAR 5§ TINE MANURE FORK 





BIGGEST VALUE LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. 

insures lowest production costs, 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better, Resist rust, fire wnd lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowin cost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes to suit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 

ing and Material Book No, 

we — <8 156 and for Garage Book. 
MPLES * EDWARDS MFG. Co 
BOOKS 


306-356 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enormous output 
actory-to-con- 








TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


Works easily Saves time and labor. Grips like aj 
vise, stretches tight, can't slip. Easily attached 
and detached. Une qué uled for stretching plain, 
twisted, barbed and woven wire. The man 
using it can nail wire to post 
without assist- 

ance. 

















Many T 

have been in use for 25 y 
cent repairs. 5 atinfnct ix 

it, Write direct 
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HEALTH 











refer to time and time again. This book has 
already made the task of child rearing easier 
for hundreds of thousands of parents. It 
has been heartily endorsed by 65 of the lead- 
ing physicians of America. Won't you give 
Successful Farming the opportunity of 
sending it to yoy? 

Send Today— It will pay you to apply Bundesen’s 
methods of building health to your growing boys 
Send for your copy of “The Growing 
Child,” price, 30 cents. Send 30 cents in stamps or Children of the Same 
coin to The Service Bureau. 


Successful Farming 


SUCCESSFUL FarMING, March, 1930 


The Growing Child 


By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D. 
Writer on Health for Successful Farming 


UCCESSFUL FARMING is happy to offer parents a complete 
and brand new book on the subject of health, “The Growing 
Child” by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen. This book is unlike anything 
published previously. It is a beautifully illustrated, 145-page volume 
which can be read and understood by the children as easily as by the 


It discusses in detail and in simple language the physical care and 
habit training of growing children from babyhood days up thru the 
years of adolescence. It is the kind of a 
book which every member of the family will 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Right Care--Wrong Care 
Age and Nationality 


eae | 
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Foamy Milk 
E WOULD like to know why ow 
milk gets foamy and puffy while 
getting sour, and sometimes runs out of 
the can when a couple of inches from the 
top. The buttermilk is also this way, 


| Would oats hay do this?—C. R. K, 
| Ohio. 





The entrance of bacteria causing an 
undesirable ferment is the cause of the 
trouble you describe. Cleanse the ud- 
ders of the cows at each milking, clip. 
ping the hair from the udder, if neces- 
sary, to make this possible. Milk very 
carefully in a place free from dust. Feed 
hay, and the like, after milking, rather 


| than before, in order that all dust be 


avoided, so far as possible. See that all 
milk utensils, and all things with which 
milk comes in contact, are thoroly dis. 
infected or sterilized. 


Varieties For The Locality 
HAT variety of yellow corn would 
be most likely to grow in this 

locality, in Minnesota? It is the very 
southern part, only 25 miles north of 
the Iowa line. We have moved here 
however, from central Illinois, and are 
unfamiliar * with the varieties _ best 
adapted to the locality—M. D. L. 


Minnesota. 





It is always wise to make careful in- 
quiry among the most successful farm- 
ers in a locality to which you have just 
moved, and find out from them just 
what their experience has been with re- 
gard to the varieties of grain you may 
propose planting. This is by far the 
safest procedure, when time for inquiry 
is limited. But the agricultural experi 
ment station in any state to which you 
might move would be more than glad to 
give you definite information as to varie- 
ties recommended in whatever locality 
you may be in. 

It is very likely that Pride of the 
North or Wimple’s Yellow Dent would 
be two varieties of yellow corn which 
you could grow successfully, but the 
suggestions just made, both as to in- 
formation obtainable locally and that 
obtainable thru the state experiment 
station, will apply in any case where a 


| man moves from one locality to another, 


far enough away to make a difference in 
methods of farming, or varieties for 
planting. 


Waterproofing Canvas 
OULD you please give us a formu- 
la for waterproofing canvas?— 


| S. D. R., Indiana. 


A formula devised by the bureau of 
chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be suggested. 


| The fabric upon which this is to be ap- 
| plied should be of good quality, tightly 





woven, and practically free from pin 
holes. A low-grade cloth is difficult to 
waterproof and is not at all durable. 

Procure 814 pounds of dark or yellow 
petrolatum, 144 pounds of beeswax, 3 
gallons of gasoline, 2 gallons of kerosene, 
mineral pigment ground in linseed oil, 1 
pound to each gallon of the solution 
prepared above. 

The mineral pigment will protect the 
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A new Plan for buying 
Rock Bottom 22S auto, truck and tractor 
Oils— house and barn 
Paints—issweeping the 
country! Thousands arenow 
saving big money by order- 
ing direct from the nation- 
. ally known Central Petro- 
leum Co. on tong credit terms. r nea 
warehouse STeivers. Tis fi finest est grade guaranteed 
olland paints— famous Ce n-Pe-Co lumbia lines —can 
be bought at amazin 


OCAL DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Make $50 to $100 a Week No investment 
nor experience needed. Simply take orders and 
call on users. for repeat business, Work all or 
part time. Everything necessary to start right 
out, furnished free. We s show you how, Pay you eve 

week e quick for t portunity. nd name and ad- 

crees aan “a0 full fs will come b return mall. First 


ati t the preference. Act NO 
ee ‘AL PETROLEUM COMPANY 
eveland, Ohie 








203 Century Bidg. 


(yida Money 





and stamps 
WANTED 


pest YOURSELF! It pays! I 
paid J. D. Martin, Virginia, 
$200 for a single copper cent. 
Mr. Manning, New York, $2, ~~ 
for one alver ‘dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for a few old coins. 
I ,want all kinds of old coins, med- 
als, bills = 2 Samgs I pay big 
- remiu 
L PAY. $100 FOR DIME 

1994 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel (not buffalo) and 
hundreds of other amazing prices 
for coins. Get in touch with me. 
Send 4c for Large Illustraved Coin 
Folder. It may mean a profit 
to you. Write today t 


NuMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dep. 318, . ° Ps FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


GENERAL FARMING AND LIVE STOCK 


RAISIN extremely profitable in the famous 

Tombigbee Valley of Alabama and 
Mississippi. This fertile black land, rich in lime and 
phosphorous, grows alfalfa without inoculation. 
Hogs, sheep and cattle pasture ten months of year. 
Es » vegetables command top prices. Average rain- 
fall 51” per year, well distributed. Artesian wells. 
8} set mild winters; out-door work year-round. 
Land prices low. Through service to Northern 
n 
} 
Cc. 









ur 


rkets and to Pensacola by new extension of the 
isco Railroad. For full details, write _ 
>. B. Michelson, Colonization Agent, 
Frisco Lines, 883 Frisco Bldg., Saint Louis 


CORNS 


and tender toes —relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
‘ all drug, shoeand deft. stores. 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


Power 
ls Power “2 aaeaer = 








Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





Practical, 








Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truc kers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
( itry Estates and Poultrymen. ‘Catalog 


New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co VF 
1079, 33rd Ave., 8. £ Minneapolis, Minn. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
gota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
3 that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 





easy 





terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
1700 Soo. ‘Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
figuring years of service. — 
any wagon as new. 
down—easy 
Reduced prices Catalog free. 
Mtg. Co., Box 257 Quincy,tl. 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
Cheaper than any other wheels, cost 
to load. No repels. $s 

EMPIR 





canvas from deterioration by sunlight. 
If you wish a buff or khaki-colored pig- 
ment, use yellow ochre. For a darker 
buff or light brown, use raw sienna, or 
for dark red or reddish-brown use burnt 
sienna. Weigh’ the solid materials in 
the proper proportion, place all except 
the pigment in a kettle or can, and 
melt carefully at as low temperature as 
possible, with constant stirring. 

As soon as the material is melted, re- 
move it to a safe distance from the fire, 
and pour it slowly, while stirring, into 
the solvent. Then add a pound of the 
pigment to every gallon of the prepared 
solution. The mixture should be warmed 
just before it is applied to the canvas. 
Place the open container in a tub or pan 
of hot water. Never place it over, or 
near, a flame. Stir thoroly, and during 
the application, to keep the undissolved 
material in suspension. Apply by 
means of a paint brush or spray. One 
coat on one side of the canvas will usu- 
ally be enough. The above quantity will 
treat about 40 square yards of canvas, 
one coat on one side. 


Right to Fence 


BOUGHT a farmer’s crop last spring. 
He had the place rented for one year, 
and he sold me some fencing he had put 
up himself on the place. I was told I 
could remove the fences, so I bought the 





crop, and also the fencing. Since then | 


the place has been sold, and the new 
owner says I cannot remove the fencing. 
Where do I stand on this?—W. H. A., 
Oklahoma. 

If the fence were constructed in the 
usual permanent way, so that the per- 
son buying the farm reasonably be- 
lieved that it was a part of the perma- 
nent improvements of the land, he has a 
right to claim the fencing against both 
you and the tenant who pretended to 
sell the fencing to you.—A. L. H. 8. 


eh 


Care of Cows 


OW much time does it take, on the 
average, to take care of a bunch of 
cows? That is, how many cows can one 
man take care of, both as to milking, 
and all other care?—G. L. D., Nebraska. 
Your question is one which can hardly 
be answered definitely, for much is going 
to depend on the cows, the amount of 
milk they give, and the relative diffi- 
culty or ease of milking, also the con- 
veniences available for the care of the 
cows. It was brought out in bulletin 
277 of the Michigan Experiment Sta- 


| tion that a little less than 29 minutes a 
| day was required to care for one cow. 


These figures were arrived at, with close 
to 900 cows under consideration. Over 
half the time was spent in milking only. 
From these figures, it would seem that 
about five hours or a little less would be 
required for the complete care of 10 
cows. About an hour and a half each 
night and morning would probably take 


| care of the milking, but if you got thru 


with all of the work in connection with 
the cows in about five hours, you would 
be working mighty fast. 





LEGAL HELP 
For many years A. L. H. Street has 
been answering the legal inquiries of 
our readers. We are always glad to 
help and there is no charge for his 
advice.—Editors 
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1129 Cool Shaves 


Jrom One Single Blade! 


Another triamph for KRISS KROSS, The most Amaz- 
ing Shaving Invention Ever Patented! Mr. T. Liddle, 
of IiMinols, Wrote Recently, **I Have Been Using One 
of Your Streppers Since May, 1924. I Shave 
Every Morning and I Am STILL ON MY FIRST 
BLADE!” Read Astonishing Details, Then Act at 
Once for Real Shaving Joy. 


Ne WONDER KRISS KROSS marks such a radical 
- advance in shaving comfort and economy! For 
now at last it has captured a secret that has baffled 
scientists for years! It actually reproduces mechani- 
cally the diagonal fip-flop master-barber’s streke that 
gives razor blades the keenest cutting edge that steel 
can take. Pressure decreases automatically. And in 
just 11 seconds you are ready for the coolest, slickest 
shave you ever had! 


GET FREE OFFER 
And now—to introduce this sensational device that 
makes old blades keener than new—we are giving FREE 
an amazing new kind of razor. Instantly adjustable 
to any angle. Comes with 5 new-process blades. Find 
out all about this astonishing offer. No obligation. 
Just fill-out and mail the coupon today. 


KRISS KROSS CORP., 
1418 Pendleton Ave., 

Dept. €-2504, 

St. Louls, Mo. 
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ENTS 
KRISS KROSS repre- 
sentatives make $7 
$200 In a week and t 
It’s easy. KRISS K ROE 8 
sells at sight. Check bot- 
tom line of coupon and 
get full details 





G ER ECTRICITY 
My Amazingly Easy Way 


LEARN BY DOING 
inCOYNE SHOPS 
In 90 Days 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5.00 raises, in a 
dull, hopeless job. Now—and forever—say good-bye 
to 25 and 85 dollars a week. Let me show you how I 
can in 12 weeks train you for jobs leading to $50, 
$60 and up to $200 a week in Electricity. Not by cor- 
respondence, books or lessons but by actual 
work right here in the Great Coyne Shops. 


JOBS — PAY— FUTURE 


Don’t worry abouta job. Coynesettles the jobquestion 
for life. After graduation Coyne will give you life- 
time employmentservice. Twoweeksaftergrad- 
uation, Clyde F. Hart got a position at $100 a week. We 
can point to hundreds of Coyne men making big pay. 
You can doas well as these fellows did. I don't care if 
you don’t know an armature from an air brake. You 
don’t need previous experience or advanced 
education here at Coyne. If you are ambitious and 
want to get ahead, I'l] make you a money maker. 
Get the Facts Coyne is your one great chance 
to get into electricity. Fill in 
and mail coupon today. I'll send you my big Free book 
that tells you the whole story. It tells you how many 
earn while learning and how I give my graduates 
lifetimeemploymentservice. Itgives you real—proven 








See Advertising Index, pages 120, 121 


beyond all doubt FACTS, Mail the coupon today! 
| COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


| H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Founded 1899 
| SOO S. Paulina Street Dept. 30-66, Chicago, tl. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H.C.Lewis, Pres. 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 30.86, Chicago, Hi. 
Please send me FREE your big vomee yp Seog your spe- 
cial offer of extra courses and Railroad Fare | 
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ome Improvement and Farm 
Suggestions of Real Value— 





to be found in the advertisements in this issue. 


Advertisers are listed 


and classified for your convenience in securing folders, samples, booklets, and 
further information about the products and service in which you are interested. 


Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 


Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
offered 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


American Chain Company, Inc 
Chains)... 
Buick Motor C ompany neste eae 


Case Co., Inc., J. I.. : axe 


Champion Spark Plug re ompany. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The. 
Ford Motor Company........ 
Huber Mfg. Co., The. 


International Harvester Company 


Nash Motors Company. 
National Refining Co., 


Pickering Governor Co 


Quaker State Oil Refining C ae 


Reo Motor Car Co 


Vacuum Oil Company............. 
Waukesha Motor Company. ‘i 


Willard Storage Battery Co 
BL Ai pie MATERIAL, 

» HEATING EQU ip 
pe 0 Company, The.... 


American Radiator Company....... 
American Radiator Company....... 
Celotex Company, The. .......e.sse06: 


SD BO, Cdvscvccseosca dens 


Gordon-Van Tine..... 
Iowa Manufacturing c 0. 
Johns-Manville 
EG GH Was ove st vcced ves 
Myers & Bro. Co., The F. E... 
Southern Pine Association 
Wood Conversion Company.... 


CLOTHING 


ED. b ccseeeobceeeendnre 


Field Co., Walter.......... 
Penney Co., Inc., J. C 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co 
Tower Company, A. J........ 


(Weed 


' Tractor Booklet. . ren 


The (En-ar- co). 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company. 
Pennysivania Grade Crude Oil Ass'n... 


on ‘Roofing Samples and Catalog. 


... Style Book. ... 


sh Brand” E55. esate 115 


...“"The Secret of a Long Life”. 


“Tractor C atalog 
. International Truck Catalog. . 


Tractor Information 


oir" 


...Booklet . . 


...Mobiloil Chart ; 
...""Farm Profits Geared to an Engine’’.. 


ye UMBING 
MENT 


“Aladdin Homes" 


..."*Heat and the Span of Life” 

ia Kolflash Water Heater C atalog._ F 
“haagpies Farm Buildings with ¢ elo- 
te 


. Book of Home Plans 
Hog House Catalog 


“Liberty Homes” Book. . . 
. Water System Booklet. . 


Balsam-Wool Sample. si 





DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILET ARTICLES 


Bayer Aspirin........... 

Goldman, Mary T.. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 

Phillips Chemical Co., 
(Milk of Magnesia) 


The Charles H 


.Test Package. ...... 


Potter Drug & Chemic al C orp. (Cuticura 


Soap). . 
Procter & Gamble 
Dr. Scholl's (Zino-Pads).... . 
Smith Brothers (Cough Drops) 


Warner & Co., Wm. R. (Sloan's Lini- 


ment) 


Sample and Booklet........ 


FARM MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Aermotor Co.... ee 

American Farm Machine Co... 

American Fork & Hoe Co., The 

American Separator Co. 

American Steel & Wire Company 

Armour Fertilizer Works ~ K) 

Barker Mfg. Co.... 

Bayer-Semesan Co 7 

Bean Mfg. Co., John.... 

Brown Fence & Wire Co., The 

Calumet Steel Co 

Carborundum Company, The 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
sureau = 

Collins Plow Co... 

Dane Mfg. Co. (Hog Feeder 

Deico-Light Company 

De Laval Separator Co., The 

Easy Mfg. Co sie 

Electric Wheel Co..... 

Empire Mfg. Co 

Empire Milking Mac hine Company 

Galloway Co., The. . 

Galloway & Sons Co., Ww illiam 

Gilson Bolens Mfg. Co... . 

Hercules Mfg. Co 

Hoosier Corn Turner Company 

Independent Silo Co . 

Interlocking Fence Co 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co.. 

Kitselman Brothers 

Louden Machinery Co., The. 

Melotte Separator, The. . 

Meyer Mfg. Co., The 

Myers-Sherman Co 

New Beeman Tractor Co 

New Idea Spreader Company, The 

Nitragin Co., The 

Ottawa Mfg. Co 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc... 
Perfection Manufacturing Company. . 


Pioneer Manufacturing 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Red Top Steel Post Co 


Company 


( sarden Tractor C atalog. 
“True Temper Tools” 
Cream Separator Catalog. . 


y “Gardening for Profit and Pleasure” 


Ceresan Pamphlet......... 
Sprayer Catalog......... 
Fencing Catalog. . 


FB encing Booklet ‘” Twe lity / eee 81 


“Carborundum on the Farm” 


ER Cink dab + os do Bhd ee eke’ or 
Hay Press Catalog............ 


“New Way to Farm Profits” 
. Dairy Equipment Infermatioa 
‘Cm an Book. 

Catalog W yagon W heels, 7 T Trucks 
. Steel Ww heel Catalog. 


¢ satalog SR ae 
“Road to Profit or Road to Loss” 
— Tractor Catalog... .. 


... Land Clearing Guide... 


. Universal Power Take-( ft ¢ catalog 
-Silo anc Silage Book......... 
“Better Fences” bs ke 
“Farm Planning” 
«Fence Catalog..... 
. Engineering Service and Catalog 
Cream Separator Catalog. 
.Crib Plans and Catalog. . . 
Fords Milker Catalog 
Garden Tractor Catalog. . 
Cc ircular 
“Tnoculation of Legumes” 
Log Saw Catalog 
Booklet on Ditchers.. . 
Garden Trs actor C atalog ; 
.Farm Engineering Chart. 


THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: 


Farming, 


advertisements, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention 


ing when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, March, 1930 


el ee ae 32 Standard Engine Co........ 


. "$1000 Worth of Information on Motor 


..."Asbestos Shingles on the stare oo |S 


coves 58 Three-In-One Oil Company. 


Vu OEE Ges G6d deb cee ov SC RSe ES 53 


Catalog. : 


Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 
EE “Profitable Gardening’... . 
Shaw Mfg. Co., The...... ‘ Garden Tractor Catalog... 
.Garden Tractor Catalog. . 
“‘More Profits From Your Grain” 


Booklejs, Folders, or Samples 
Offered 


s Standard Steel Works...... : 
37 Timken Roller Bearing Co., The... 
20 aN ln ans a Mee ate ay ‘ 

6 Universal Milking ‘Machine Co , The.. Catalog....... ; 
123 Walsh Tractor Co... . ; "Garden Tractor Catalog. . 
86 Western Land Roller C 0. .Sprocket Packer Catalog. . 
35 Wheeling Corrugating C ompany . ee eou bas 


51 FOOD PRODUCTS 


63 Cream of Wheat Corporation, The... . . 
General Foods Corporations 


.Cream of Wheat Sample........ 


41 Calumet Baking “+99 Co... .Calumet Baking Book 

73 Postum Company, In ..Postum Sample 

85 Northwestern Consolidated d Milling Co. » 

29 ME Sid a< kd 5 ett oo. “The Adventures of Ceresota” 10c.. 


23 Royal Baking Powder.. 
25 Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 


Akron Lamp Co., The........ 
Brown's Radio Exchange....... 
40 Burgess Battery Company..... 


. Royal Cook Book ; 
. “New Interest in Simple Menus’’... 


48, 50 Congoleum-Nairn, Inc................. Congoleum Rug Booklet......... 
49 ne Mion: «91.6 wins o's 5165 alge ARMS W Ue CE En dich «500-00 ced wa os 
Diamond Dyes........... 00nd 6 chee Eaiebhve Letad =e teks ee +3045 eubes 
75 eras oann ko0.00 00d4 gh Oil Burner ¥ Cotabeg vacances 
wwe 117 Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. .......Booklet. pti 
ons 111 ok eve tés ceed Semple... 
90 Lever Brothers Co. (Rinso).............. 
ee SN Gs CAD ccc cv cccveewesewes 
58 EE Rugs and Home Decorating Book 


ere and Dictionary of Uses 


57 White Flame Light Co 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 

American and Delaine Merino Record 
38 Ass’n, The. . 
06 American Guernsey Cattle C lub, The.. “Y our Golden Opportunity” 
American Jersey Cattle Club, The ... “Successful Dairying’ 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America. “Holsteins for Profit’ 
Meredith Jersey Farm........ 
Milking Shorthorn Society....... 


59 LIVESTOCK FEEDS, REMEDIES AND SUPPLIES 

60 American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. Feed Bulletin. 

Bickmore Company, The. . Sample... 

38 Blatchford a Meal Co. Sample and Advice on Calf Raising. 
Burch & Co., 8.. .Catalog Ear Tags. 

117 Chesebrough Sainte Co. (Vase- 


. Booklet . 


Chicago — Shaft Company. swlbeu Horse Clipper Catalog. . %s 


= Corona Mfg. C 5 teliieia' ia: oan Book of Uses. . 
Dairy amnectation Cc 0., , mere eles: Bag Balm Booklet 
40 as oid dé wei 6'p.0. 6:0 66 aa Veterinary Adviser 
a a ee 
RE Peer ee Sample Dilator 
76 Naylor Co., H. W. (Dilators) bab airy , 
119 Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc............. Samples and Circular 
117 = eee cy < #500 
76 GUT Ecc cs cc cccceverscens IL «lw sivid’y's 6-6 arnk-a oeleha 28 
91 Young, Inc., W. F. (Absorbine)........ Horse Book. . 
108 POULTRY AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 
107 Acetol Products Inc. (Cel-O-Glass) . . . . .“‘Health on the Farm” 


.Brooder House Catalog _ 
“A New Day in Hatching” , 
meee A Equipment Catalog....... 


110 Beck Brothers........... 

5 Belle City Incubator Co.......... 

Brower Manufacturing Co.. 

113 Conkey Co., The G. E..... 

Darling & Company soe “Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultry- 
me 

. Des Moines Incubator Co... - Brooder House Catalog. 

86 Flex-O-Glass Manufacturing Co.........‘*Prevention of Poultry Disease” 
55 General Laboratories, Inc. _. “Poultry Health and — Profits” 

4 Gulf Crushing Co. (Reef Brand) . E 

113 Hargrove Co., The 
115 Hess & Clark (Chick Tablets). 

119 Hess & Clark (Pan-A-Min) 
78 Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 

79 James Mfg. Co...... 

115 Lee Co., Geo. H... 

lll Miller Go., J. W. 

117 Oyster Shell Products C erperation | (Pilot 
90 Brand) 
90 Poultry Keeper. 

115 Purina Mills..... 

79 Putnam, I....... 

115 Ridgway — pay 
-- Sheer Co., H. 

83 Spear Mills. ‘ 

90 Tip-Top Manufacturing Co. 
78 Walker Remedy Co 


"Brooder Booklet 


pra ae ‘Sample U. 8. Poultry Fence........ 

Srque tna’ Poultry House Book and Catalog... 
. Booklet on Poultry Diseases 
American Poultry Guide. . 


‘ ttn da ot aewataiient ee 
RS dn eins 00 pee napa 
“Poultry Helps” 

Catalog. 

. Brooder C atalog... 

. "How to Raise 95% > of Y ‘our ¢ shicks”’ 

.Brooder House Catalog. 


116 Wisconsin-Ironclad Company oe and Brooder Catalog. ; os 
a Baby Chicks 

79 Athens Chick Hatchery. PEL Re AP FPO OP 
113 Berry Brothers... CDs o-oo osc secewvcesseBoueee'es 
7 Berry's Poultry Farm Poultry Book. pe 0esdaeabaewe 
112 Booth Farms...... -ORIOK Catalog. ....cssccccccscscees 
72 Carter's Chickery.... ‘Catalog. SE BP rere Pe 
47 (Continued on the next page) 


If you purchase any article advertised in Successful 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as ay teareore in the 
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The Inoculation of Legumes 


EGUMES have rapidly demonstrated 

4 their importance in any  well- 
planned crop rotation. There is a dan- 
ver that too much confidence be placed 
in the legume and not sufficient atten- 
tion paid to its inoculation. 

Without sufficient inoculation clover, 
alfalfa, or soybeans will not add any 
material amount of nitrogen to the soil, 
even tho the growth of the crop may be 
reasonably satisfactory. Inoculation 
also inereases the yield and value of the 
crop and insures & stand where other- 
wise failure might be experienced. 

The study of this subject made by 
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(Continued from the opposite page) 


. Brown and Erdman at the Iowa State 
80 College is responsible for the following 
17 general recommendations: 
+0 Inoculate where the same legume 
89 has not been grown on the area for 
¥ a number of years. 
7 2. Either the soil method or the com- 
, mercial culture may be used suc- 
7 cessfully. 
, 3. All commercial cultures should be 
4 dated. 
od Sears, of the University of Illinois, 
Le finds that sunlight and freezing does 
0 little injury to freshly inoculated seeds 
4 sown in the early spring. He recom- 
6 mends that seed be sown soon after 
~ inoculation. No value has been found 
2 for the practice of inoculating the nen- 
3 leguminous crop. 
4) 
é Hessian Fly Is Beat 
’ ‘CIENCE and-sound farm manage- 
‘J ment are controlling the Hessian 
2 fly. More advancement has been made 
2 in controlling this fly than any other 
; insect pest, it is believed. 
2 Up to ten years ago the periodic 
ranges of this wheat pest caused enor- 
3 mous losses. Now severe losses caused 
: by it are rather scarce. According to 
5 Doctor W. H. Lorrimore of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, this 
‘ pest has been controlled principally thru 
two causes. One was the method of 
control discovered thru research and the 
other was the application of these re- 
) sults to ta eir operation. 
| Control is based on planting the 
wheat late enough in the fall so the 





Hessian flies will emerge before the 
wheat is susceptible to their attacks. 
[he flies live only a day or two and 
unless they have young wheat plants 
on which to lay their eggs they will die 
without propagating their kind. 

This control method requires no cash 
outlay or extensive use of labor. It 
means merely to adjust the time of seed- 
ing the wheat. 


Seed Treatment Pays 
WHEAT produced in parts of Ne- 
braska last year was almost en- 
tirely free from smut. This condition is 
much improved during the last few 
years. In other parts of the state where 
the soil contained less moisture and the 
vheat sprouted slower there was more 
smut. Badly smutted wheat was usually 
docked at the elevator. 
Klevator managers reported that all 
utty wheat was sowed without treat- 
ent, and that where seed treatment 
vas used there was never more than a 
trace of smut. The control of smut is 
lescribed in a new extension circular, 
132, issued by the College of Agri- 
culture at Lincoln, Nebraska. It is en- 
tled Smut Control in Cereals. 





Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
Distributors Offered 
Co-Operative Breeding & Hatching Co.Catalog 
Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Farms...Catalog 
Ferris, George B..... Catalog 
AF Tank. . Poultry and Squab Guide 
Galion Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Golden a 2 Hatchery Chick Catalog 
Goes A Vhite Leghorn Farm & 
Hatch Catalog. . 
Hoy tville Kee redited Hatchery Catalog 
Illinois Hatchery Poultry Lessons 
Kentucky Hatchery Catalog. 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm Catalog 
Lakeview Poultry Farm Catalog. . 
Ling’s Poultry Farm Catalog 
emt | Maude Farms. . Catalog 
Mathis Farms...... Catalog 
Miller Hatcheries. . . Catalog. 
Miller Hatchery, Inc., The Catalog 
Missouri State Hate he ry . Chick Manual 
Morton Hatchery 
Nabob Poetry Farms Poultry Book 
Neubert Co., R. F Poultry Book 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm Catalog 04 
Ossege Hatchery, J. W.. Catalog 
Penna Hatchery, The Circular 
Rural Poultry Farm, Fs Catalog 
Shinn seenaseee, © L Catalog 
Shoemaker, “How to Raise 95% of Your Chicks” 
Silver Lake i g Farm 
Silver Ward Hatchery Chick Book 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Inc. Catalog 
Smith Chickeries Poultry Book 
Smith Hatcheries....... Catalog 
Superior Hatchery. ‘ Catalog 
Thompson, Tilmer.. Circular 
Twentieth C ‘cmd Hatchery Catalog. 
Van Valin, : Cc. é 
Weber, W Poultry Book 
Wolf Hatching &  Beceding Co. 
Ziemer, A. Chick Catalog 
SEEDS AND NURSERY 
Allen's Nursery and Seed House ... Catalog 
Alneer Bros Catalog and Pkt. Pansy Seed 
American Field Seed Co.. Seed Guide 
Berry Seed Co. : Samples and Catalog 111, 
Buckbee, H. W. 
Condon Bros... . Catalog and Sample 
Fairbury Nurseries. 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co...... Catalog. 
Ferris Nursery, Earl Nursery Catalog 
Greens Farms Seed Co 
Isbell Seed Company... . Seed Annual 
Jung Seed Co., J. W. Seed Catalog 
Kansas Seed oa. Samples and Catalog 
Keith Bros. Nursery. Catalog Small Fruit 
Kelly — Nurseries b cle-ecidiind Catalog 
Kunderd, E.. ; .Gladiolus Book 
May Seed ‘ Nursery Co. Samples and Catalog 
McGregor Bros. Co. 
M Sample and Catalog 
Olds Beed Co., a Catalog 
Park, Ge Park's Flower Book 
Rundle } Surpiy Co. 
Salzer Seed 5 eed John A Seed Book 
Shumway, R. Catalog. . 
Standar bisa re Reta Samples and Catalog 
Union Plant Co. tewSele Plant Catalog 
Welch Nursery . Catalog 
Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries, The..... . Catalog 
TRAVEL AND LAND OPPORTUNITIES 
Cc median Government Information Bu- 
on p ah p04 Maps—Booklets 
Frisco Lines (C. B. Michelson) 
Miller & Lux, Inc.. California Land Information 
Milwaukee Road, The (R. Ww. Reynolds) Booklets 
Northern Pacific (R. W. Byerly) Literature 
Orange Comme Chamber ot Commerce. . Booklet 
Soo Line (H. 8. F ae Booklet 
Strout nr. Farm Catalog 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Products Co 
Bannerman Sons, Francis. . 
Barnett é Co., Jos. 8. “Lightning” 
Bowen R. (Agritol) 
Central tN ts puwans 
Central States Mf te. Free Test Sample Offer 
Chicago Watch & amond Co 
Clark Grave Vault Co., The 
Coffield Tire Protector Co. 
Coleman, Watson E. Booklet 
Cooke School of Electricity, L. L ‘Secrets of Success” 
Coyne Electrical School Catalog. . 
Crosley Icyball Division 
Denison & Co., T. 8.. ; Catalog—Plays 
Dennison's . 5 Instructions and Sample Materiais 
Dodd & Struthers. Lightning Booklet 
Evans & Co., Victor J “How to Obtain a Patent” 
Federal Ineermediate Credit Banks 
Furst-McNess 
International Type writer Exchange 
Kriss Kross Corp... . 
Kristee Mfg. Co. : Catalog 
K-R-O Co... 
Lange Co., The. 
Lincoln Airplane School 
MeConnon & Company : 
oe 1 Orthopedic Sanitarium. “Deformities and Paralysis"’ 
fead Cycle Company Bicycie Catalog 
Midland Photo Com aay 
New Albany Box & Basket Co Catalog 
Numismatic ‘Company of Texas 
O’Brien, Clarence A. “How to Obtain a Patent” 
Outdoor Enterprise Co Fur Farming Magazine 
Randolph & Co.. “How to Get Your Patent 
Rawleigh $e. The W. T 
Specialty F. . Booklet 
Swift & Company .1930 Year Book 
Western Railways’ Committee 
Wilknit Hosiery Co.. Sample Outfit 
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A Letter to Godfrey 


E HAVE ason 22 years of age who 

graduated from high school three 
years ago, and since he graduated he 
1as been working at common labor 
when he was not home with us. 
he is where he wants to do something 
worth while and wonders if he should 
go on to the university for another four 
years. He would have to work his way 
thru or settle down to farming. 

I would love to have him farm and I 
feel he would make a success of it too, 
for he is quite proud and ambitious, but 
I sometimes fear I am doing wrong to 
urge him. It seems too bad that the 
majority of our best young men seek 
I have gone thru many 
hardships in pioneering it here in the 
last 25 years; still I live in hopes that 
agriculture will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with other businesses before long. 

I hope you will not think me pre- 


the cities. 


sumptuous in writing to 
you and thanking you for 
your opinion.—A Farm- 
er’s Wife, Minn. 


Godfrey Replies 
OUR letter was for- 
warded to me from the 
Successful Farming office 
in Des Moines. I would 
be glad to assist you in 
your problem if I could; 
but I know of no easy solu- 
tion. In the first place, I 
want to congratulate you 
on raising a boy up to 22, 
strong, clean, and capable, 
as I see your lad is. He is 
likewise to be congratu- 
lated in his good fortune 
of having a wise mother. 
Since I have been a 
member of the lowa State 
Board of Education, I 
have been much inter- 
ested in these farm boys 
and girls. I am the only 
farmer member of our 
board. Both I and my 
wife were farm raised, and 
each of us hustled hard to 
get our college work. Both 
of us have been teachers 
and so have always main- 
tained a keen interest in 


education. That much by way of intro- 
Now we are working like all 
the rest of the farm world to pay for 
our farm, fill our place in our com- 
munity, and help our lad plan and de- 
velop into the kind of a man he should 
be. So your problem of today is the one 
we are looking forward to for tomorrow. 

Just now I feel that I want my boy 
to follow the line of work he loves best. 
There is a line of trouble and hardship 
that is incident to any Job one tackles. 
We see most clearly the hardships of 
our farm life, but I have learned now 
that every other vocation has its grief. 
Farmers will never be wealthy as a 
class. But they are <s certain of a fair 
return for well-directed labor and a 
comfortable living as the average of any 
class or profession. The most successful 
members of other professions may rise 
to greater renown and accumulate more I 
wealth but the proportion of this class 
is not so large as we farmers imagine. 

I covet for my own boy a chance to 
live under conditions where he will be 


duction. 


Br 


This department of letters and com- 
ments is for your criticism, favorable 
and unfavorable. The views herein ex- 
pressed by our subscribers are not neces- 
sarily our views.—Editors. 

Now happiest in his work. This I think is 
the greatest return in life we get. I know 
in my own case I have been most happy 
on the farm. I think my choice of a pro- 
fession was somewhat of a disappointment 
to my parents and my youthful friends, but 
I knew I loved farm life and I have lived it. 

I think that I am probably poorer today 
in net cash worth than I acc € have been 
in some other profession. Maybe I work 
at times more hours per day, but I have 
found a satisfaction out of life that I know 
I never could have found elsewhere. I 
think that same satisfaction will come to 
every one that takes up the work he 
loves best. 

Further than this, I could not advise 
even my own son. If he loves farm life as 
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Friend: Ever been hit by an auto? 
City dweller: Of course! Where do you think I’ve spent all of my life, 
locked up? 


well as I, it will be very satisfactory to us 
if he chooses that as his life work. 

As to the future of agriculture, I feel 
that we are coming into a period when we 
will see a finer recognition of that line of 
endeavor than has ever existed before. I 
feel that there are fine future prospects 
for the young folks of today who are will- 
ing to meet and overcome the farm prob- 
lems that their generation will meet. 

If the lad loves the farm and the manner 
of living that goes with it, I do not think 
you are in error in encouraging him to stay 
on the farm. This is not as definite an an- 
swer as I wish I could give you, but I feel it 
is as definite as any one has a right to give. 
After all, the boy must make his own choice. 
We can only advise.—George Godfrey 


A Real Friend 


WAS brought up on a farm and greatly 
loved it and still have the love of it,tho 
the past 37 years have been devoted to the 
ministry. I have been reading your paper 
since about the time it started and still N.H 


—Editors. 


it. 


Successful Farming: 
you have been sending to our rural 
teachers ‘Rural Schools Bulletin.” I 
hear very favorable comment from the 
teachers regarding this little bulletin. 
I know that they are using it in their 
work and that the children are enjoyin 
I consider it a splendid help an 
wish to thank you for sending it to me. 
. M., Kansas. 


possess some old faded issues years old. 

Truly you have a great paper, pro- 
gressive, clean, and wholesome. I have 
been wanting a long time to express my 
appreciation for its distinct features 
that give it character and worth to a 
minister, as well as those who value it 
as a trade journal. I turn first to Mr 
Godfrey’s “Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook.” They sure are great—in 
style and tone. Every paragraph sounds 
like it’s the last word on that subject. 
His paragraph on “Friendship” in the 
January, 1930, issue is also a good ex- 
ample of the cunningness of his pen. 
On the whole I am often reminded that 
tho Mr. Meredith has gone from among 
us, yet he still speaketh.—C. F. L. 


Needs More Practical Stuff 


Now a word about the paper as | 
size it up. It is on a par with the 
best and I take half a dozen or more. 


However, I wish it under- 
stood that I am dis- 
appointed in about all 
farm papers aiming to 
cover too much territory, 
geographically speaking. 
They contain less and less 
of what a dirt farmer 
wants. 

It takes me 5 or 10 min- 
utes to gather in all that 
is of a practical nature to 
me. All the other articles, 
while they are all right, 
are found in magazines 
intended for other than 
rural people. A certain 
amount of that is good 
but there is too little of 
the sort to satisfy the man 
who is not exactly a coun- 
try gentleman.—S. C. H., 
Indiana. 


We Want Your 
Opinion 


LEASE give us a little 

more for actual farm- 
ing in the new year. You 
have put in too much for 
the women in the last few 
years. Let them have 
their own magazine. We 
want more information 


about actual field operations, dairying, 
hog, sheep and poultry raising. Even if 
you repeat certain lines, no harm will be 
done, because you get new subscribers 
all the time, and old ones forget and 
need to have their memory refreshed. 
Pardon me for trying to advise you.— 
A. H. U., Minn. 

Note: Your suggestions are appre- 
ciated. We believe, however, that farm 
people have not made as much progress 
in establishing satisfactory lives as they 
have in producing crops and livestock. 
They now ask for material on both sides. 


For some time 
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THE NEW 


Model A Ford was a good car 
n it was first introduced. It 
constantly been made a better 

For it has never been the 
cy of the Ford Motor Company 
ind still. 
ianges are not made for the 

sake of changing or to meet a 
ing fancy. Yet hardly a week 

s, but that some improvement 
ide—some new way is found 
crease the value and service 

car. 

ie new Ford bodies are a re- 
on of this policy of constant 
ovement. In flowing grace of 
in harmony of design and 





color, they set a new high standard 
for a low-priced automobile. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note and remember that 
these beautiful new bodies are but 
one of many features that make 
the new Ford such a good car to 
own and drive. 

Others are the fully enclosed, 
silent six-brake system, four Hou- 
daille hydraulic shock absorbers, 
Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield, unusually large number of 
ball and roller bearings, the 
extensive use of fine steel 
forgings instead of castings . 
or stampings, aluminum 





orp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





FORD TUBOR SEDAN 


pistons, chrome silicon alloy valves, 
torque tube drive, and bright Rust- 
less Steel radiator shell, hub caps, 
head lamps, cowl finish strip, tail 
lamp, ete. 

In the making of this car, crafts- 
manship has been put into mass 
production. Millions of parts are 
made, each one so accurate and so 
exactly like the other that all fit 
perfectly to the thousandth of an 
inch when brought together for 
assembly into complete units. This 
care is reflected in the 
safety, comfort, speed, 
power, economy, reliability 
and long life of the Ford. 











Why 


do all her cakes 
succeed ¢ 


The answer is Calumets 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 


Ir isn’t luck . . . or a special knack of 
beating . . . or an extra dependable oven 

. that makes her baking so remark- 
ably good. 

It is Calumet’s Double-Action. Thou- 
sands and thousands of women have found 
in this double-action the simple secret of 
baking success. 

This is the way Calumet’s Double- 
Action helps you in your baking. When 
you add liquid to your dry ingredients, 
the first action begins. The leavening 
starts. Then, when you put your cake 
into the oven, Calumet’s second action 
begins to work. A full steady rising lifts 
the batter—literally props it up until the 
oven heat has done its work. Your cake 
rises beautifully, even though you may 
not be able to regulate your oven tem- 
perature with perfect accuracy. 

As you can see, Calumet cakes just 
can’t help being light and fluffy and fine- 
grained. And of course it’s the same with 
everything you make—biscuits, waffles or 
muffins. The splendid results that Calu- 
met’s Double-Action brings have made 
it the most popular baking powder in 
the world. It outsells every other brand. 

All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. 
But not all are alike in their action. Not 
all can give you equally fine results in 
your baking. Calumet is scientifically 
made of exactly the right ingredients in 
exactly the right proportions to produce 
perfect leavening action—Double-Action— 
your assurance of perfect baking results. 

Try the wonderful recipe for Calumet 
Quick Cake, given on this page. CIt’s 
made by a new method and takes only 
five minutes to measure and two minutes 
to beat!) Notice that the recipe calls for 
only one level teaspoon of Calumet to each 
cup of sifted flour. This is the usual Calu- 
met proportion and should be followed 
for best results—a real economy, too. 

Mail the coupon and Marion Jane 
Parker will send you the new Calumet 
Baking Book—a collection of splendid 
up-to-date recipes prepared by baking 
experts. Delicious dishes, easy to make. 











Make this test - See Calumet's 
DOUBLE-ACTION for yourself 


Naturally, when baking, you can't see how Calumet' s 
Double- Action works inside the dough or batter to make 
it rise. But, by making this simple demonstration with 
only baking powder and water in a glass, you can see 
clearly how baking powder acts—and how Calumet acts 
twice to make your baking better. Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of 
water, stir rapidly five times and remove-the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the glass 
This is Calumet’ s first action—the action that take 
place in the mixing bowl when you add liquid to your 
dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand 
the glass in a pan of hot water on the stove. In a moment 
a second rising will start and continue until the mix 
ture reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet's 
second action—the action that takes place in the heat 
of your oven. 

Make this test. See Calumet’ s Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 






CALUMETS 
DOUBLE 
ACTION 






MAKES 
BETTER 
BAKING 


CALUMET Quick Cake (2 egg whites) 


124 cups sifted Swans 2 egg whites, unbeaten 
DownCakeFlour — Soft butter or other 

1 cup sugar 

2 teaspoon salt a , 

174 teaspoons Calumet / CUP milk 
Baking Powder 2 teaspoon vanilla 


shortening as needed 


Sift flour once, measure, add sugar, salt, and baking 
powder, and sift together three times. To egg whites in 
cup, add enough shortening to half fill cup; add enough 
milk to completely fill it. Turn into flour, add vanilla, 
and beat vigorousky 2 minutes. Bake in two greased 9- 
inch layer pans in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes. 
Spread Mocha frosting between layers and on top and 
sides of cake when cool. Double recipe to make three 10- 


inch layers. (All measurements are level 
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THIS COUPON NOW! 





3-30 


Marion Jang Parker c/o Calumet Baking Powder Company (1Nc.) 
4100 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


Please send m 


Name — 


Street - 





Fill in completely 





-print name and address 
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